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HISTORY OF NAPOLEON 


CHAPTER I 

CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF NAPOLEON 
1769-1793 

Napoleon has for tlie most part had no judgment passed 
upon him but that either of profound hatred or of profound 
attachment After his death, as during his life, it has been 
his fate to stir the hearts of men to their depths, and the 
battles to which his policy gave nse have been fought again 
over his memory To popular deification and the interested 
encomiums of party spirit, to the complaisant eulogy of 
histonans, the dupes or accomphces of vulgar prejudice, 
others have retorted by violent invectives, m which we have 
often seen Truth wounded by her own weapons Napoleon’s 
glory has always found more flatterers than detractors, for 
the mcense of which there is no more to spare for the idol is 
still lavished on the worshippers History is made for neither 
of these parts, for neither is compatible with the dignity of 
the judge, nor with the calm of perfect equity 

Now that detraction and apology have, while exhausting 
themselves, prepared all the elements of complete informa- 
tion, the time seems to have come for a more clear-sighted 
estimate If, after so many eminent pohticians, philoso- 
phers, historians, and poets, I venture in my turn to examine 
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a fi^rc lhai w) few of them hare been able to toucl> without 
damage m) single claim li that I am able to talc adwntage 
of the lap^c of lime Infonnation abounds moUrca aic 
better known faas arc dearer and fal^e prcitigc is pradu 
ally ranishinf, Ai for the pasMon< awakened In U5 b) the 
rcToIlcction of the influence qf Napoleon* memory in the 
defeat* which Iibcrt) has suffered in our tunes » now 
tolcrabl) easy to be on our guard against these. The 
present hanng become less uncndurablct no longer allows 
us to despair for the future. I feel m)sclf free alike from the 
prqwsscsiions of hatred and the sapentiuon of cnlhosiasm, 
and 1 should repulse as an ignoble semtudt any opinion 
which could withhold me from papng rcscrcncc to true 
greatness. 

There IS, besides, In history itself a pacifymg force, which 
shields the mind from the faruuasm of part) ipinL If^ on 
the one hand, it presents a spectacle of discouraging faHorcs 
and endless contradictions, it shows us, on the other that 
there u a constant tendency m ciWUsaiion at once to recover 
and to raise its level It shows us especially that we arc 
the authors of our own destinies, and that a nation Is always 
responsible for the creauon of a )oke under which it has 
afterwards been obbged to bow In spue of certain ap- 
pearances wrongly understood, history is not a school of 
fatalism it is one long pleading m favour of hbert) 

This lesson which is common to all epochs, comes out 
with striking force m the progressive roorcnicnt of the 
century m which Napoleon was bom, down to the dawn of 
the French Revolution and thcdcMation which look place 
later is no contradiction to lU teaching. Never has octinty 
been more free notwithstanding its cxtrava^nccs, more 
rational notwithstanding its illusions never have men 
sought truth with more generous or more sincere ardour 
The success of their efforts may have been compromised 
by passion, by error by the power of old prejudices and 
ihe difficulties inherent in circumstances, but their efforts 
have not been lost A host of great men sprang up, who 
brought new life into every part of the domain of saence 
and thought they introduced a higher idea of human 
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dignity, a wider conception of the rights of nations and 
individuals , they fought against every kind of servitude, 
and they reconciled polic)" with justice and liberty They 
softened their temper to such a point as even to tolerate 
abuses, so as to give them time to die a natural death 
Was the eighteenth century an exception matins ? Did it 
pursue an Utopia? Nay, it carried on the work of its 
forerunners, — the SLxteenth which saw the birth of the 
Reformation, and the seventeenth which saw the tnumph 
of English institutions , it was in communion with all the 
stirring spints of the past , it marched along the great high- 
way of the human mind, and knew this, and it was tins 
confidence that threw over its dechne an air of serene 
majesty. The thinkers who had shed a lustre over its 
course were followed by great practical men who carried 
their plans into execution. After Locke, Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, and Rousseau, rose Turgot, Franklin, Mirabeau, 
and Washington The American Republic, child of experi- 
ment, irreproachable as a creation of pure reason, was on 
the point of rising up beyond the seas to serve as a beacon 
to all future societies The future appeared so assured, 
and the course of events so irresistible, that even the 
wisest among them were not proof against a certain intoxi- 
cation, and m their too scornful impatience of facts they 
pushed impetuously out to the very verge and final limits 
of the possible Not content with proclaiming the end of 
religious and political despotism, they went on to predict 
the end of superstition, the end of misery, the end of 
slavery, the end of conquest, the end of war It was 
towards this time that there was bom in a small island, 
obscure and nearly without history, a child who was to be 
called Napoleon Bonaparte 

There is httle need to point out the contrast between 
this extraordmary man and the general spint of his epoch , 
It strikes the eye instantly From his character and hiS 
ideas, and especially from the aim he had in view, Napoleon 
seems to belong to another age. Again, the more closely 
we study his hfe, the more plainly we shall see that the 
only part of his work which has survived him is precisely 
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a figure that so few of them have been able to tonch without 
damage, my single claim is that I am able to take advantage 
of the bpse of time. Information aboonds, motives are 
better known, facts are clearer and false pr estige is gradn 
ally vanishing As for the passions awakened in ns by the 
recollection of the influence qf Napoleon* memory m the 
defeats which hberty has suflered m our times, it 0 now 
tolerably easy to be on onr guard agamst these. The 
present havmg become less oncndnrable, no longer allows 
us to despair for the future. I feel myself free alike finm the 
prepossession* of hatred and the superstition of enthusiasm, 
and I should rqiulse as an ignoble servitude any opinion 
which could withhold me from paying reverence to true 
greatness. 

There 13, besides, ra history itself a pacifying force, which 
shields the mind from the bnatiosm of pa^ fpmL 1£, on 
the one hand, it presents a spectacle of djscooragmg flulDres 
and endless contradictions, it shows ns, on the other that 
there is a constant tendency m avilisation at once to lecover 
and to raise its leveL It shows us especially that we are 
the authors of our own destuues, and that a nation is alwi^ 
responsible for the creation of a yoke under which it has 
afterwards been obliged to bow In spite of certam ap- 
pearances wrongly understood, history 1* not a school of 
fatalism It 18 one long pleading m favour of liberty 

This lesson, which is comman to all epochs, comes out 
with striking force in the progressive movement of the 
century in which Napoleon was bom, down to the dawn of 
the French Revolution and the deviation which took place 
later is no contradiction to its teaching. Never has activity 
been more fiee notwithstanding its extravagances, more 
rational notwithstanding its illiuions never have men 
sought truth with more generous or more smcerc ardour. 
The success of then eflbrti may have been compromised 
by passion, by error by the power of old prejudices and 
the difiicnlties inherent in arcnmjtances, but their efibits 
have not been lost A host of great men sprang up, who 
brought new life into every part of the domain of science 
and thought they mtrc^uced a higher idea of human 
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dignity, a wider conception of the rights of nations and 
individuals , they fought against every kind of servitude, 
and they reconciled policy witli justice and liberty They 
softened their temper to such a point as even to tolerate 
abuses, so as to give them time to die a natural death 
Was the eighteenth century an exception in^this ? Did it 
pursue an Utopia? Nay, it carried on the vork of its 
forerunners, — the sixteenth which saw the birth of the 
Reformation, and the seventeenth which saw the tnumph 
of English institutions , it was in communion with all the 
stimng spints of the past , it marched along the great high- 
way of the human mind, and knew this, and it was this 
confidence that threw over its decline an air of serene 
majesty. The thinkers who had shed a lustre over its 
course were followed by great practical men who earned 
their plans into execution. After Locke, Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, and Rousseau, rose Turgot, Franklin, Mirabeau, 
and Washington The American Republic, child of expen- 
ment, irreproachable as a creation of pure reason, was on 
the point of rising up beyond the seas to serve as a beacon 
to all future societies The future appeared so assured, 
and the course of events so irresistible, that even the 
wisest among them were not proof against a certain intoxi- 
cation, and m their too scornful impatience of facts they 
pushed impetuously out to the very verge and final limits 
of the possible Not content with proclaiming the end of 
religious and pohtical despotism, they went on to predict 
the end of superstition, the end of misery, the end of 
slavery, the end of conquest, the end of war It was 
towards this time that there was bom in a small island, 
obscure and nearly without history, a clnld who was to be 
called Napoleon Bonaparte 

There is little need to point out the contrast between 
this extraordmary man and the general spint of his epoch , 
it strikes the eye instantly From his character and his 
ideas, and especially from the aim he had in view, Napoleon 
seems to belong to another age Again, the more closely 
we study his life, the more plainly we shall see that the 
only part of his work which has survived him is precisely 
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that which he bonowed from the genius of hia time. The 
rest IS purely phenomenal. The part played by Napoleon 
then, presents nothing which it is beyond the power of 
history to explain. 

His country like Poland, seemed a Imng refutation of 
the dreams of philosophera. Coraica formed m this cosmo- 
pohtan century a country apart m Europe it was isolated 
by Its misfortnnes, as os by the chameter and manners 
of its mhabitants. Their intercourse with the mainland, 
which had never been frequent, had become still rarer 
during then- long struggle with C^oa. The result of this 
isolation was, that, m spue of a certain polish of ovilisation, 
which the young men acqoired in the universities of Italy 
they had lost none of the energy and wild onginalrty of 
their character Cornea, wrote lavy is a rugged, moun 
tainous, and almost uninhabitable island The people 
resemble their country being as ungovernable as 
beasts. Servitude m no way softens the Corsicans if they 
are made prisoners, they become unbearable to their masttn, 
or else give up life from sheer impatience of the yoke. 

This was still true to a certam extent, m spite of the 
changes which a nuxtore of races and the progres s of tune 
had w rought Succesarve mvasions and the influence of 
general avilisation had softened the primitive type, but bad 
not destroyed its principal features. To their mdomitable 
wildness had been tmtt^d a certam suppleness borrowed 
from the Italians, and to the energy of their character a 
subtle and shrewd in tellig ence. Sober courageous, and 
hospitable, but deceitful, superstitious, and vmdictrrc, such 
were, and such still are, the people of Corsica. Like their 
dimate, which is burning on the plain and fr ee z mg on the 
heights, their passions ore violent and their heads cooL 
They are capable of erceTlmg both m diplomacy and war 
They ahared none of the ideas of then time, eic^ through 
the scraps of classical lamin g which they brought baii 
from the Itahan umversities. Hence the antiijne simplicity 
of their political ideas, which wc may adrmt, was hardly 
dgconntenanced by any of the institutions still existing at 
that time m the rest of Europe. PaoU was able scnonsly 
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to dream of playing in his country the part of Solon or 
Lycurgus, and, as far as circumstances permitted him, he 
did so, without meeting any of the resistance he would 
inevitably have found everywhere else "What in France 
was matter for speculation became m Corsica the programme 
of the statesman, and could be realised on the spot It 
was for this reason that Corsica attracted the attention of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, absorbed as he then ivas in his 
reminiscences of antiquity In his Coiitrat Social he calls 
Corsica ‘ the only country left in Europe capable of legisla- 
tion,’ a remark which suggested to Paoh the idea of asking 
him, through Buttafuoco, for the scheme of a constitution 
Corsica was in a situation only to be conceived as possible 
in any other country, on condition that everything existmg 
should be swept utterly away This social state and the 
spirit which was its consequence explain in a certain 
measure what of the antique there is about Napoleon’s 
pohtical ideal, as well as in that of Paoh , for a Caesar was 
just as incompatible as a Lycurgus with the fine complica- 
tions of modem societies 

After long years of obstinate struggle, during which this 
little country astonished Europe by its indomitable courage, 
the Genoese, seeing aU their eiforts to reconquer it fail, sold 
it to France, Choiseul, who first undertook the office of 
mediator, and in this capacity occupied all the principal 
ports of the island, did not scruple to turn all the strength 
of a powerful nation against the weak people who had placed 
confidence in his protection Paoh, the hero of the war 
against the Genoese, tned in vain to resist the French in- 
vasion , he was obhged to yield Despair m his heart, he 
exiled himself from a country that he had only delivered 
from Its old oppressors to see it succumb under a new 
despotism But the same year in which the patriots were 
put down by our arms, Corsica gave birth to one whom its 
conquerors were soon to acknowledge as their master 
Napoleon was bom on the 15th of August 1769, just two 
months after the conquest of the island 

The childhood and youth of great men necessanly elude 
history , fiction, for this reason, usually takes possession of 
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thenL Youth, with its secret transformation* and psycho- 
logical mysteries, is a difficult study and one on which very 
few certain ideas can be formed even by the most attentive 
observer It is an age of growth, m which the whole mmd 
is changing and unsettled We £ul to find either that firm 
contexture and those marked lines, or the guarantees and 
precise mformation, which alone constitute historical reality 
It IS still rarer to meet with actions m childhood which are 
worthy of record, and the constant efforts which have been 
made to throw some hght on the early years of Napoleon 
have only ended in the creation of legends, whose puerflity 
matches their improbobihty Betirecn the two improprieties 
of being too bnefi and givmg the record of tnfies which are 
neither senous nor true, I shall choose the leas, and putting 
aside hypothetical stones, shall pass rapidly through facts 
and observations, which from the concurrence of the cvi 
dence deserve to be accepted for certain. 

Among the foremost of the companions of Faoh stands 
Charles de Bonaparte, father of Napoleon. His family had 
originally come from Italy and they had still relaCves in 
that country They had acquired a certam reputation, 
both m politics and literature, under the Italian Repubhea. 
They took refuge m Corsica after the cml war which rent 
Florence, but they had always kept up an mtercourse with 
the country which had given them huth, and remamed as 
much Italian as they were Comcan. They had the marks 
of the subtle and resolute race from which a Machiavelh 
had sprung. When PaoU left the island, Charles Bonaparte, 
who bad only a short time before mamed I^etitia Ramolmo, 
a woman of great beauty and the companion of his perils 
even when she was pregnant of Napoleon, was obliged to 
submit like the majority of hw fellow-citizens. He had the 
art of obtaining, with an ease that is surpnamg, the favour 
of the French administration, while for several years a 
handful of patnots, who were hunted down m the motmtams 
of the mtenor kept up the struggle, and whose punishment 
stained our conquest 

It was among this people, over t hrown though not 
m ast er ed, m the imdst of passions sometimes controlled 
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and at others bursting loose with all the savage violence of 
the Corsican temperament, that the young Napoleon grew 
up He witnessed as a child the last struggle for the in- 
dependence of his countT)' ‘I was bom when my country 
was sinking,’ he wrote to Paoh in 1789 , ‘the cries of the 
dying, the groans of the oppressed, and the tears of despair 
surrounded my cradle from my birtli ’ Born in the midst 
of storms, he early became familiar with their commotion, 
and It IS to this he partly owed the self-possession which he 
showed in later life in the midst of the revolutionary chaos 
Like the infant Achilles, he had been dipped in the Styx, 
The recollections of the war of independence, the tales 
of those who had taken part in it, the curses of oppressed 
patriots, and, above all, the legendary exploits of the great 
Paoli, the warrior legislator, an ancient figure straying into 
the eighteenth century, were all food for his young and 
ardent imagmation These impressions were strongly en- 
graven in the depths of his soul, and ruled over all the 
feelings of his youth They made him serious with extra- 
ordinary precocity While still a child, he shared high and 
patriotic emotions, to which he surrendered himself by 
instinct before he could grasp them by intelligence, he 
witnessed sights which lighted up for him all the extremes 
of human life He was acquainted with political passions at 
an age at which ordmanly the only passions are for playthings, 
it was, perhaps, from having been initiated into them too 
early that he so quickly freed himself from them Hardly 
amved at Brienne, this child, eleven years old, perceived in 
one of the apartments the portrait of Choiseul, the author 
of the wrongs of his country , he apostrophised it with fury, 
and was full of rage that they should keep at Bnenne the 
portrait of such a man A httle later, speaking of his father, 
who was dead, he declared that he could never forgive him 
for not following even into exile the fortunes of Paoli 

Charles Bonaparte, whose family was large, and his 
patrimony most moderate, sohcited and obtained, thanks to 
the protection of Count Marboeuf, governor of the island, 
scholarships for his children m some of the principal 
schools m France It was thus that young Napoleon was 
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sent to Bnenne. Putting aside aH doabtful anecdotes 
which abound on this port of his life, and only taVing mto 
account the general impression of those who knew him at 
this epoch, we discover in him even at that time a con 
centrated and resolute character a quarrelsome temper and, 
notwithstanding momentary flashes of gaiety a singularly 
gloomy disposition for to young n child The hardness of 
hii lot had stifled m him oil the charms of childhood He 
hved alone, seldom seeking the companionship of hia school 
fellows, not much liked by them and scarcely ever jommg 
m their games. This mclmation for sohtude, experienced 
by all who do not find m those around them the sympathy 
of which they have need, often attends supenor minds even 
at an age when they are unconsaous of supenonty and 
duldrcn find this as hard to forgive as men find it 

Napoleon was a labonous scholar he showed great 
apphcatioD and, what is somewhat remarkable, was ex 
tremely tractable with his masters. We have a positive 
proof of this m the certificate of Chevalier de Kferalio, 
Inspector of Military Schools, who was struck with the mtel- 
ligence and character of the youth. Napoleon Bonaparte 
knew even then, when he chose, bow to make hu niiural 
abruptness give way to carcmnstances, and could be msmu 
ating and yielding In a abort time, he got to be head of 
hifl school m mathematics, for which he had great talent 
He displayed the ssme ardour m the study of history 
but showed a decided preference for that of the ancient 
Republics, m which he found a picture of the struggles to 
which his own country had just been a victim, Plutarch 
and the Commentanes of Caesar were from an early penod 
his favounte books. In the one he found that mixture of 
reality and romance which had always a strong attmction 
for him, while the other aided him m his mili tary studies, 
and at the same tone gave bun the grandest model that 
he could dream of He paid but little attention to other 
subjects It was not till much later that he took to perfect 
mg himself m French, some of the most essential elements 
of which he never mastered thoroughly though he more 
than once showed m it the skill of a superior writ er 
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seventy of the system that he proposed to substitute betrays 
too visibly the secret rancour which inspired the )roung 
reformer’s real for equahty 

At the end of a year, Bonaparte left the 6cole Mflitaire 
to enter the regiment La Fhe as second lieutenant, and 
was sent to the garrison of Valence (1786). He was then 
rather more than sirteen. There, through the influence of 
a land and distingmshed lady who gave him a warm recep- 
tion in her own house and mtroduced him mto soacty that 
reserved nature, dll now a stranger to a single ^eam of 
funshme, for the first tnne began to expand. A strikmg 
change took place m the character habats, and manners of 
the young licutenanL It was then that he first revealed 
that insmuatmg and seductive charm which he at times 
threw mto ha conveisatioii, ordinarily to bhmt and down 
right when rt was not actually imperious. Ha mmd grew 
more refined, and he acquired more ease of manner by 
contact with tha soaety of the old ripwu made by women 
end for women. At the same time he mexeased ha 
knowledge and enlarged the arde of ha ideas by extensive 
reading Ihe volumraous grtmprs, which remam m ha 
own handwriting, prove that no soldier m garrison ever 
employed ha leisure hours more labonously 

Passion does not appear to iuive had mnch domimon 
over him, if we may jod^ from a DiaUigut cn lort which 
remains among ha papers, and which contains a passage 
quite m keeping with ha later opmicms on tha subject 
Love, he says, produces more evil than good, and, if a 
protectmg dmmty could deliver us from its influence, it 
would confer a benefit on humamty No amusement 
could maVp! him forget ha native aland, ha poor Ithaca, 
which he had not seen for so many long years, and which 
was then ha only true love. But m what state would he 
find rt on ha ret ur n ? Reflections of tha kmd produced a 
sadness which would almost seem to have suggested thoughts 
of imade, if we may mterpret LteralJy the confidences of a 
young imagination — 

How depraved men arcl What cowardly dinging 
wretches they are 1 What a spectade my countiy presents I 
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The trembling inhabitants clasp the hand that oppresses 
them They are no longer the brave Corsicans whom a 
hero inspired ^vlth his love of virtue and his hatred of 
t}T:anny, of lu\ur}', of base courtiers . Frenchmen, not 
satisfied with depriving us of all we most prize, you have 
also corrupted our manners Life is a burden to me, 

for I enter into none of its pleasures, and everjUhmg is a 
toil, because the men with whom I live, and probably shall 
always have to live, have tastes which differ as much from 
mine as the light of the moon does from that of the sun 
I cannot live in such a manner as alone would make 
existence endurable, so I am full of disgust for every- 
thing 

It was, m all probability, at Valence that Bonaparte felt 
the first awakening of ambition It was there, at any rate, 
that he began to write the History of Corsica^ which appears 
to have engrossed his mind during his youth, and of which 
only fragments were published ^ He sent the first two 
chapters of it, in 1786, to Abbd Raynal, accompanied by a 
most flattering letter, in which he solicits advice and pro- 
tection The Abbd, who was then at the height of his 
glory, willingly granted his request The choice of this 
subject, and everything we know of Bonaparte at this penod 
of his life, indicate that his native island was still the object 
on which aU his thoughts centred, and the sphere m which 
he hoped to cany out his future plans His brightest 
dreams showed him no more inviting scene for action than 
Corsica. He only cared for literary success m Pans, 
m order to present himself m a more dazzhng hght 

^ Libn, Sotivmirs de la Jeunesse de Bonaparte Among the numer- 
ous books which have been wntten on this epoch of Napoleon’s life, 
none contains more correct information than this httle work See also, 
on the same subject, Mhnoires de M Naszea, on the childhood and 
youth of Napoleon , PHistoire des premtires attnles de Bonaparte, by 
Baron de Coston , MSmoires de Bmimenne, and MSi7ioires de la 
Ducliesse cTAbrantls, etc — all of which ought to be read with caution 

^ Accordmg to M Libn (Sonvenirs de la Jeiinesse de Bonaparte) the 
manuscnpt of this history is still m existence, and forms part of the 
collection of papers, which were onginally confided to the care of 
Cardinal Fesch, by the First Consul 
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before lu3 coantiymen. Cornea waa the refuge of hia 
imagination there he found coniolation under the mean 
ness of his present fortunes, and there he shaped a destiny 
after his own fancy To play the part of Paoli, and realise 
one day by the recovery of the independence of his conntry 
the projects which his hero had conceived, appeared to him 
the loftiest prospect to which he could aspire. 

It was in this temper that the opening of the French 
Revolution found him He did not hesitate for an instant 
to declare himself in Its fevoor for his situation made him 
one of its natural partisans. But thongb he adopted the 
ideas and language of the Revolution, he m no way shared 
its enthusiasms or its ontifiathies. He recognised in it 
a power rather than a pnnaple. And, notmthstanding 
that he was a professed partisan of the new ideas, he was 
still for a long time after much more absorbed in the afans 
of Corsica than m those of France, a country m which he 
had always regarded himself as a stranger and this potnotic 
preference was kept up by ever more and more freqaeat 
Tints to the island, '^e effect of the great crisis of 1789 
was only superficmlly felt m Corocfl, because there were no 
pnvil^ed classes to destroy The inhabitants, who at first 
only demanded thni thetr island thould be on the same 
footing as the French provinces, afterwards hoped for a 
moment to obtain its complete independence. But the 
National Assembly declared Cornea muted to France 
before Paoli, who had started to plead his country’s cause, 
had amved m Pans. He was received with great honours 
a few days later but the decree was mamtamed. 

The year following 0 uly 1790) Paoh went back to 
Cornet, and his return ciated the greatest enthusiasm 
among his countrymen. Bonaparte was there also full of 
agitation. He and his brother Joseph had just been taking 
an active part m the little muniapal revolution of Ajaccio, 
and he was entrusted by the authorities of the town with 
the drawing up of a congratulatory address to the General. 
He was delighted to undertake a work which would afford 
him on opportumty of knowing his hero tolerably closely 
Paoh gave the son of his old friend a distmgmshed and 
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cordial reception He was greatly struck by the originality 
of this young man of t\\"enty-one , by the energy ^Ylth which 
he expressed his opinions , by his impetuosity , and by the 
strong and singular temper of his character He admired 
too the military gemus he displayed in his plans of fortifica- 
tions for the defence of the island He predicted for him 
a brilhant career 

Nor did Bonaparte, on his side, feel any diminution of 
his admiration for the General, the simple dignity of whose 
manners sustained the high opinion which his virtues had 
inspired Ambition alone could ahenate Bonaparte from 
Paoh It was about this epoch, that is in 1791, that Bona- 
parte pubhshed his first political manifesto, under the title 
of a Letter to Matteo Buttafiioco This pamphlet is the 
passionate expression of his opinions and feelings at that 
time. It shows that, in spite of his French education, 
Bonaparte had remained thoroughly Corsican, and was still 
inconsolable for the fall of his country It breathes the 
rancour of a patriotism which could not pardon the French 
conquest, notwithstanding the change of 1789 The object 
of the piece is to defend Paoh against the unjust attacks of 
Buttafuoco It was pubhshed contrary to the express wish 
of Paoh, who wrote to Bonaparte, with all the simphcity 
and abnegation of a great mind ‘ I only wish to be 
spoken of as a man with none but nght intentions ' 

Buttafuoco had been the principal instrument of Choiseul 
at the time of the union of the island to France, and had 
received fi:om him the reward of his services "When he 
was afterwards sent as Deputy of the Corsican nobihty to 
the National Assembly, instead of trying to wipe out the 
remembrance of the odious part he had played m this 
intrigue, he proved himself the inveterate enemy of all 
reform All his past political hfe was unmasked, and 
descnbed in language m which the bitterest irony is mingled 
with the most burning and declamatory eloquence Bona- 
parte, who was then an indefatigable and most popular 
speaker at pubhc meetings, had his pamphlet read in the 
Club of Ajaccio, where it was greatly applauded, and a 
resolution was passed for its pubhcation The letter. 
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thoiigh Intended for Cornea, did not lose sight of France, 
and, with a view to the public opinion then reigning there, 
contained invocations marked by an esaltation peculiarly 
southern — 

Oh, Tjtmgth 1 oh, Robespierre I oh Potion 1 oh, 
Volney 1 oh, Mirabcan 1 oh, Barnave I oh, Bailly I oh 
Lafayette I this is the man who dares to take a seat by 
yonr ode ! Dnpping with the blood of his brothers, 
polluted by every land of crime, he presents himuglf m the 
uniform of a General, the imqmtou* reward of his guilty 
deeds 1 He dares to call himself the representatrre of the 
nation — he who sold it, and you suffer him to do so 1 He 
dares to raise his eyes, and listen to your speeches, and 
you allow it I As for the votes of the people, he never had 
more than those of a dozen nobles 1 Ajacao Bastia, ancf 
the greater part of the cantons have treated hjs effi^ as 
they would fain have treated his person. 

The ZjdUr to Buttafuoco is by far the best of Napoleon 
Bonaparte^ early wntings. Inspired by smeere and patnoUc 
indignotioa, and written under the sway of strong emotion, 
It bears, in spite of a declamatory style that spoQs it, traces 
of genuine feeling, which cannot be said of the Dismin 
written at the 4ame time for the Academy of Lyons, nor of 
the Scuper dt Btattcaxrt which belongs to the year 1793 

Bonaparte, like almost all young men of his generaticm, 
was a warm disaple of Jean Jacques Rousseau and, like 
many others, it was the faults of his model that he mutated 
by preference, for they were easier to reproduce than his 
excellences TTt hour of excitement and enthusiasm was 
due entirely to this influence. \Vben he was quartered at 
Anionne, his want of fortune obbgmg him to make a virtue 
of necessity he lived with great sobnety and economy 
He employed all his leisure time m educating hia brother 
Louis, and he mnHff a rule never to jom any of the pleasure 
parties of his companions, always assuming the manners 
and appearance of a Stoic, and dressing with a plainness 
that was almost sordid. It was while m this vntuous 
mood that he wrote his Jhscoun svr Us Vhsiis ct Us 
ScMtujwfts qtlE iiHpcrie U plus tftnad^utr aux Somma povr 
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hur BosOuu)^ a subject proposed for competition by tlic 
Academj at Ljons 

Judging from the manner m which he treated the subject, 
and notwitlistanding the energy he displayed, we may safely 
conclude that he had no \ocation for the profession of 
moralist His style, which was one day to attain such 
admirable precision, and which c\en in his first pamphlet 
was remarkably \ngorous, is m this difluse and declamatory , 
he had not }ct acquired that laconic style after the fashion 
of St Just, which may be termed his second manner We 
must read the Discoun to be able to concene the extent 
to which a great mind, led away in a direction dontrarj' to 
its natural bent, may fall below' itself It is impossible not 
to bcliere the work to be Napoleon’s, he betrays himself 
by many characteristic marks, especially in the address to 
his protector Raynal, and in the enthusiastic eulogy of 
Paoli It is well known, too, that this cssaj', found at 
Lyons— thanks to a piece of complaisance on the part of 
Tallejrand that looks \er)' like a piece of sly malice — was 
preserr'ed m spite of Napoleon, who threw the original 
manuscript into the fire, little suspecting that a copy had 
been made by M de Hauterive, But for these positive 
proofs of authenticity, who would discover in this school- 
boy’s difiuseness, in this wordy and sentimental rhetoric, in 
the trite phrases and commonplace philanthropy, m this 
pathos as of Florian, in this emphasis sometimes verging 
on burlesque, the man of action, the mighty sword that was 
so soon to perform so terrible a work? It was not for 
nothing that he thus belied his genius by parodying feelings 
that had never been m his heart The Discoms instead of 
gaming the prize, as is wTongly stated in the Manorial de 
Sainte-Hel'ene^ received from M Vasseher, the examiner of 
the papers, this curious mention ‘This essay may have 
been -wntten by a man of feeling , but it is too incongruous, 
too desultory, and the style and arrangement too bad, to 
fix the attentioa’ 

Bonaparte was not the only man who at the close of the 
eighteenth century mistook his vocation for the dreams of 
humanitarianism It was just before this that Robespierre 
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had composed his madngal* for the Academy of the Rcsait 
Bonaparte! true character comes oat more dearly m a 
orcurnstancc hitherto very little known. This episode, 
which IS the Ley to his whole life, proves that none of a 
man s good or bad qualities reveal themselves without first 
having in some manner betrayed that they were there. 
Characters are not made by sudden explosions, though 
many aspects may remam nnperceived till opportunity 
draws them out of the shade Historians make a great 
mistake when they arbitrarily repre se nt m the same man 
several successive characters. 

The law concerning the National Guard produced more 
hvely agitaticm m Cornea than anywhere else, — a result 
that might have been expected from a country only Half 
subject The arming of all atitens gave to lo^ forces a 
land of preponderance over those of the metropolis. This 
fact made the Corsicans attach great importance to the 
election of chiefs for their MUitis. Bonaptarte, though an 
o£5cer in the ancy tniang advantage of the many irregu- 
lanties which the Revolution had mtrodoced into the 
service, spent one of his furloughs m seeking the place of 
major m the National Guard of Ajacao, — fare pledge of 
populanty and consequently of promotion, populanty bang 
at that time the source of all power This appomtment, 
which was the highest m the Ajaccio Militia, was sought 
by several nch and influential men, whose chances of 
obtaining it appeared much better than Bonaparte s. 
Manus Feraldi and Potso di Boigo were the heads of the 
opposite party and they linH all the prmapal inhabitants of 
the town on ior side. But Bonaparte more than matched 
these advantages by his activity In enlLsting new votes m 
hiB favour and mfloTning the enthusiasm of those who were 
already his partisans, he displayed an amount of address, 
energy and stem pertinacity were quite extraordinary 
m a man so young. He bought the votes of corrupt 
electors, and tned to frighten those whom he could not 
buy money promises, threats, family mflaence, pnvate 
friendship, were all set to work to wm the electiotL 

Before long the number of young Bonaparte s partisans 
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was nearly equal to that of his adversanes, and the town 
was divided into two hostile bands, both ready to come to 
blows But It was not enough to have gained the people , 
he must obtam the suffi-age of the Commissioners appointed 
by the Constituent Assembly to orgamse the battalions 
Representing as they did the central power, the dissensions 
which had broken out at Ajaccio gave them a decisive 
influence over the elections, m placing them as arbitrators 
between the two parties If they were hostile, aU was lost 
Each party seemed resolved to submit to them its com- 
plaints against the other and to choose them as umpires, 
and their amval was awaited with impatience in order to 
proceed to the ballot They came at last, and Murati, 
the most important of them, proceeded at once to the house 
of Manus Peraldi, Bonaparte’s pnncipal competitor This 
was clearly to pronounce for his candidature, without, how- 
ever, openly taking a side or exerting any undue influence 
on public opmion Bonaparte had not anticipated this 
blow, which overthrew his plans, as it were, without attack- 
mg them It affected him deeply He showed himself 
by turns moody, dejected, irresolute To let things take 
their chance was to give his adversaries a certam victory , 
to resist was no less dangerous He passed a considerable 
part of the day m consultation with his most confidential 
friends, disturbed, harassed, not daring to take a decided 
step, only throwing out vague hints, and hoping to be spared 
the responsibility of a hazardous resolution At last, as no 
one took the initiative, he decided to act 

Towards evening as the Peraldis were seated at table, a 
loud knocking was heard at the door of the house A 
servant having opened it, a body of armed men instantly 
made their way in, and burst upon the temfied party 
Murati had made his escape , he was overtaken, seized, and 
forcibly conducted to the house of Bonaparte, who was 
anxiously awaiting the result of the expedition Mastering 
his emotion and composing his features, he received his 
pnsoner with an assumed affability ‘ I wished you to be 
free,’ he said, ‘ perfectly free , you were not so at Peraldi’s 
house ’ Dumb at this audacious stroke and at aU that was 
VOL. I c 
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implied by it in case of opposition, the Commissioner thought 
It was no time to protest, and did not Tcnture to return 
whence he had come. The next day the votes were taken, 
and Bonaparte appointed head of the battahon. 

Pono di Borgo attempUng to protest at the tribunal of 
the section against the violence offered to the Commissioner 
and the intimidations which had unpaired the integrity of 
the vote, was immediately seized, thrown to the ground, 
trampled on, and only saved by the intervention of Bona 
parte himself. The affair was overlooked m the headlong 
march of events m Pons, and Bonaparte retamed hu 
posidoiL But if on the eve of the Ei^tecnth Bmmaire 
the Five Hundred had known this episode m his hfe, it u 
hardly probable that they wonld have assembled at Saint 
Ooud 

In the meantime the Revolution held its stormy oounw. 
The Girondist! had seized the helm of government after the 
fill! of the ConstitntioaaJtflts, but seemed to show 

that It would soon slip from their filing grasp. An insur 
rection broke oat at AJacaa When older was re-estab- 
lished, Bonaparte, who had been depnved by the Minister 
of War Lajo^ of his rank m the artillery of which he had 
made a smecure, appeared at Pans to jusuify himself both for 
his prolonged absence, and for the part he had taken os Major 
of the National Guard m the r e pre ss ion of their tumults. 
Thanks to the influence of poweriul protectors, he was soon 
reinstated m the army To this he owed the opportimity 
of watchmg the events of some of the most famous days of 
the Revolution amongst others, those of the TwenbcA of 
June, the Tenth of August, and the Second of September. 

One may imagme the effect produced on a practical 
mind like his by the sight of all this mad and unbndled 
passion. TTm fiirth was now for ever destroyed in pnncrples 
which he had never thorongbly behered in but instead of 
hastening to jom the opposite side, as is the ordinary course, 
ho remained a more deaded supporter than ever of the 
ideas which he no longer bad faith m, and was ready to 
act if need be with men whom he despised. The con 
tra diction is only an apparent one. JVith his innate love 
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of order and authority he could not see the tumults and 
excesses of the victorious populace without repugnance , and 
we know the regret he expressed on the Twentieth of June 
to his friend Boumenne, that ‘he could not see all this 
rabble sm ept a\i ay ’ 

But the influence of power on his mind was none the 
less for this^ and from the day that he recognised the 
imincible strength of the movement, he followed it to the 
end notwithstanding his aversion, and without questioning 
its course or its incidents 

Behind the extreme opinions nhich he began to profess, 
until the moment when they should be no longer useful to 
him, we perceive one ^\ho contemplates the Revolution simply 
as a spectator, and France itself almost as a foreigner , who 
IS as free from the passions of his age as he is preoccupied 
with his own interests, who vould never compromise him- 
self for the sake of a lost or waning cause , whose one only 
polic)', in short, is to follow the current and to embrace the 
conclusions of the majority, so as to secure from circum- 
stances the utmost advantage for himself Once only he 
found himself compromised, and then not for the side 
which most attracted his sympathies, but for that which had 
shown the greatest determination and rigour in the exercise 
of power, and which seemed destined to fix the destimes of 
the Revolution 

Bonaparte’s visit to Pans at such a time was well calcu- 
lated to set him thinking, and it brought about a genuine 
transformation of his ideas Nothing could have instructed 
him to the same extent in knowledge of human nature, in 
the science of revolutions, and in the art of making men’s 
passions subservient to his own interests while pretendmg 
to be subservient to them. At a glance he took m all the 
advantage he might derive for his own advancement from 
these changes, sudden as they were irresistible 

As more than three-fourths of the officers of the army 
had emigrated, those who remained and had espoused the 
cause of the Revolution were sure of a rapid and brilhant 
fortune He compared the almost boundless field opened to 
him by the Revolution with the circumscribed sphere which 
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was qU that his own country offered From that time he 
attached himself to the fortunes of France, which he had 
only served hitherto because unable to devote himself to 
his own country He allied himself the more closely to 
this cause m proportion as his feUow-coDDtTjTnen, temfied 
by the excesses committed at Pans, became more and more 
alienated from it. The breach widened with time, and the 
day drew near when he was under the necessity of choosing 
between hu old and his new country 

The Corsicans havmg scarcely Imown, except by name, 
the privileges and the abuses which had long pr e ss ed so 
heavily on France, could see nothing but unjustifiable 
baibanty in the bloody reprisals which accompanied their 
downfall Transferred to Corsica, the revolutionary legisla 
tion, wtth Its category of suspected persons and its whole- 
sale execu tions, was only the delminn of a cruelty ibr which 
there was no excuse. They desired to escape from it at 
whatever cost Already they foresaw that tber pnestj, who 
had never given them the slightest grounds of complain^ 
were soon to be mcladed m the proscnption whidi had 
been levelled against their collengues m France, and this 
apprehension caused mingled alarm and nntation amongst 
a people sincerely attached to then faith. 

Paoli, with the modest title of President of the Directory 
of the Department, had the octual government of Corsica, 
and was its absolute master His populanty had gamed 
for htm an informal sovereignty a thousand tmaesj more 
real thnn that of the French aothonties. Judging from 
these circumstances that the tunc was not fin off when ha 
fellow-countrymen should ogam seize the independence for 
which they had made so many uscleis sacnficea, he prepared 
their mmds by degrees m the direction of Such a rwolution. 
He openly declared ha indignation at the news of the 
massacres of September and the death of the king. Bona- 
parte, who hnd returned to Corsica thoroughly impressed 
with French ideas, associated hnnsclf neither with the views 
nor the p lani of Paoli, who was not long m percemng the 
change which Tiyid come over the mind of his young fiivoimte. 
Already his regard for bun had comaderably cooled m con- 
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sequence of the ambitious instincts he had obsen^ed in him 
For his o\ni part, Bonajiartc resented Paoli’s persistent 
opposition to a pressure tliat was too unmeasured This 
national mo^ement, in winch Paoh was followed by the 
immense majoritj of his countrjmen, completed their mutual 
alienation The rupture, w Inch caused France the temporary 
loss of Corsica, took place while Bonaparte was absent 

On Ins return from an expedition to the Sardinian coast, 
in whicli the French fleet under Admiral Truguet made an 
unsuccessful attack on that island, Bonaparte found Ins 
countrjr m arms The Convention had sent commissioners 
to Corsica with instructions to depose Paoh, w'ho wxas also 
summoned to appear at their bar TJiese measures proving 
too difficult of execution, he w’as appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the army of Ital}', an ill-contrived scheme for 
drawing him to France , but the successive arrests of Biron, 
Anselm, and Brunet w'arned him only too plainly of the 
fate w'hicli awaited him He refused an honour that w^as 
intended only to lead to his destruction, and soon after was 
declared an outlaw Corsica rose as one man to defend its 
great citizen 

Forced to seek a powerful ally for his country, Paoh 
solicited the protection of England, as her fleet could easily 
cut off all our communications and shelter the island fi'om 
a descent Those who still adhered to France soon found 
themselves utterly powerless before the unanimity of the 
patriots They did not attempt any decided opposition 
Bonaparte appears to have had a momentary hesitation, 
when obhged to choose between the cause of his country’s 
freedom and the advantages to be gained by his fidelity to 
France. A half-formed scheme for defending Paoh before 
the Convention was discovered among his early writings, 
but this project remained a fragment The author of the 
Letter to Buttafuoco became the opponent of the patriotic 
movement which he had extolled with so much ardour, 
and he organised a secret conspiracy at Ajaccio, with a 
view to the surpnse of the citadel and its surrender to the 
French Republic But, notwithstanding the assiduity and 
remarkable pertinacity that he brought to the execution of 
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this plot, the only result was to involve his fiumly in his 
own peril He was proscribed, denounced as a tnutor and 
only effected his escape with great difEculty Hu house 
was pillaged, his mother and her children compelled to take 
flight, and like him, found refuge on the contment, and m 
a short time not a single open adherent of France was to 
be found on the island. 

After establishing his family at Marseilles, where they 
lived for some time m an almost destitute condition, Bona- 
parte rejomed the army of Italy in which he held the rank 
of Captam of Artillery He found France a prey to the 
violent convulsions of that horrible cnsis which ended m 
the downfall of the Girondists and with them of liberty 
He took part with his regiment in the suppression of the 
msturecoon m the south, and probably figured for a short 
time at the siege of Lyons, It is certam that with hu own 
bands he pomted the cannons with which Carteanz cleared 
Avignon of the Marseilles Federates. It was just offer thu 
exploit, otherwise unimportant, that u, towards the end of 
Joly 1793 that he wrote and published his Settptr d* 
Beaucatre, This little work written with an affected 
impartiality which belied itself m every page, is moderate 
enough in style, though fer from being so as to mtention, 
and IS an evident apology for the a>vp (THat of the Mcnm 
tain. Its obvious aim was to convert irresolute and waver 
mg spirits, or rather to gjve them a plausible pretext for 
rallying round their party It made, however no sensaCon, 
nor did it ment success. It was wanting m the vehemence, 
the real fervour and the catting irony of the LdUr to 
Butta/uoax. It u obvious that it was written without 
enthusiasm and that it u an mterested piece of work. In 
reahty Bonaparte often acknowledges that as long as the 
struggle last^ aH his lympathiei were on the ode of the 
Gnondista Unable to repudiate his connection with their 
opponents, a connection which nearly cost him his life, he 
unngmed it a suffiaent excuse to treat it as a mere matter 
of policy on hu part In the Souptr do Beaucatrt we find 
ideas, commonplace enough, expressed m a style remarkable 
only for the fr-eqnent occurrence of Italian expressions, but 
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\\hich becomes singularly expressive and exact when the 
author propounds his military theories It displays, under 
an apparent frankness, an extraordinar)' degree of caution, 
leaMiig nothing vhich might compromise the vTiter even 
should the current of events be changed His principal 
argument, that ^\hich had evidently made a deep impression 
on his ovn mind, shows us that what seemed to him to 
settle the question in favour of the Mountain was its indis- 
putable success This argument is nothing but the vulgar 
sophism by the aid of which the most violent measures 
have ahvays been justified, by veiling them under the invio- 
lability of the countty itself 

‘ I do not enquire,’ said he, speaking of the Girondists, 
‘if these men, who on so many occasions had proved 
themselves worthy of the confidence of the nation, really had 
conspired against iL It is enough for me to know, that on 
the Mountain, whether from pubhc spirit or from party 
spmt, proceeding to the furthest extremities against them, 
proscnbing, imprisoning, — I will even grant this to you — 
calumniating them, the Brissotins w^ere lost without a civil 
war that should have put them m a position to dictate terms 
to their enenues If they had deserved tlieir earher 

reputation, they w'ould have thrown dowm their arms at the 
sight of the Constitution , they would have sacrificed their 
own interests to the pubhc good , but it is easier to cite 
Deems than to follow his example , they became guilty of 
the greatest of all enmes,’ etc 

We see by this passage, that the theory of accomplished 
facts is far from being an invention of our time In this 
doctrine there is at bottom a total absence of all rule 
and principle , for if the arguments here employed against 
the Girondists were admissible, by how much more ought 
they to have protected these men, who were the representa- 
tives of lawful authority, against proceedings so dishonourable 
to the Convention as the days of the 31st of May and the 
2d of June And if the cml war were so great a crime, 
on whom ought the responsibility to fall if not on the first 
aggressors? The argument, m short, is reduced to this, 
that It was an act of good citizenship to join the party of 
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the Mountain, because the Mountain had proved dsdf to 
be the strongest This idea is worked out m a hundred 
ways m the Scupa" Becutaure^ The author stnves to 
give It all the dearness of on axiom — but only succeeds m 
showing with what force it had taken possession of his own 
mind. This accounts for the extraordinarily practical and 
direct tone which pervades the production. ^\e perceive 
a dispassionate calmness and precoaoas jngenmty in the 
way m which difficulties are turned aside. ExtrOTC care 
IS displayed by the wntcr to avoid identifying hnnself 
irrevocably even with the party whose cause he adopts he 
states the arguments of Ins opponents he preserves an 
appearance of impartiality Let us add, os a last trait, that 
i^napartc drags through the mire Paoli, the idol of ha 
youth. He accuses him of having deceived the people 
crushed the true friends of liberty, mvolved his country 
men in his cruel and ambitious projects, pillaged the 
public stores by selling thetr contenis at depreciated pnees, 
in order to obtain money to sustain his msa/recticmary 
movements, etc. 

In a word, when Bonaparte begins to belong to history 
pnlmlafing sclf-mtCTest and ambition had already gained the 
ascendency over every other mobve. We behold him freed 
from every scruple, proof against any political impetuositj 
on the terms with the conquerors, without being irre- 
concilable towards the conquered unburdened of all his 
generous niasions of other daj-a, and measonng with his 
glance the unbounded field that lies stretched out before 
brm. Thn predestined lavoonte of glory even now has no 
adviser but ^ inaatisble gemos, and no rule but a certain 
ideal of greatness, and what he himself styles oraim- 
stancea m other words, accomplished focts, success, 
fortune. Only let opportumty come, he wiD not allow it 
to escape. It was not slow m offering itself with a bright 
ness most unhoped for 
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THE SIEGE or TOULON AND THE THIRTEENTH 

\endi'miaire 

In September 1793 the Republican anny was besieging 
Toulon This toi\n, following the example of Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, Caen, and Bordeaux, had revolted against the dictator- 
ship of the Jacobins, become all powerful since the day on 
which the mob of the Sections had laid hands on the repre- 
sentatives of the people Soon after, terror-struck by the 
fnghtful means emplo3'ed to put dowm tins insurrection, 
and carried aw^ay by Royalists, w'ho w ere not long m getting 
the masteiy of a movement begun in the name of the heroic 
and unfortunate Girondists, the inhabitants of Toulon 
opened the gates of their towm to the allies, and it thus 
became the arsenal and advanced post of the invasion A 
numerous garrison, composed of men of every race and 
every variety of antecedents, hastily formed out of this great 
medley of nations, defended the place. Fugitives who had 
escaped the massacres of Lyons and Marseilles, exiles wLo 
counted among them as many shades of opinion as there 
were vanquished parties in the Revolution, misguided 
Frenchmen who did not perceive that in thus combating a 
party they were rending their country asunder, found them- 
selves side by side with soldiers of every nation, whom the 
allies had throwm on our Southern shores, to help, by 
creatmg a diversion, the insurrection of La Vendee and the 
attack on our Provinces in the North In its eagerness to 
seize this rich spoil, the English squadron had hastily 
assembled and landed at Toulon troops from almost every 
country bordering on the Mediterranean, Spaniards, Sar- 
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dinuns, Ncapobtans — a cosmopolitan collection, whose 
only bond was a common hatred. The Pope himself hod 
been anxious to contribute his jxirt, by despatching to the 
allied army a band of pnesti and monks. 

The troops of the Convention consisted of two divisions 
separated by the inaccessible barrier of Mount Pharon, 
and there was scarcely any communication between them. 
Composed partly of fugitives from MnrseilJcs after the 
chastisement inflicted on that town, partly of detachments 
from the onny of the Alps, swollen every hour by contribu 
tions from that overflow of twelve hundred thousand men 
which the Revolution, assailed from every side, poured on 
Its enemies like lava from a volcano, these troops presented 
a mixture, unpamlleled in history of inerpenence, disorder 
and wDd grandeur There were m them all the contrasts 
and all the coafiisicm of the formidable chaos out of which 
they had sprung impetnoosnesx, ignorant enthusiasm 
popular ardour and extreme courage united to extreme 
arrogance. These troop*, the nucleus of the onny of Italy 
who were very early miied op with our cavil dissensions, 
possessed m the highest degree the fanaticum of the 
Revolution but they had neither the punty nor the disin- 
terestedness of those who had never consented to be the 
mstruments of party retaliation. Wthout chiefe, without 
the matenal of war without organ tsafron without discipline, 
the cannon of the enemy in front, and the scnfToId behind, 
their sole sttftaimng force lay m the sombre and inflexible 
resolution that had taken posicsaiOD of every mind but 
this was enough to prevent any doubt* of success. The 
greater part of the officers of the old army havmg been 
mowed down by war or proscription, a certain amount of 
dnnng or patnoUsm was all that was needed m order to 
obtain a commission, and the highest ranks had thus been 
fifted by men full of energy but almost strangers to the first 
elements of mihtaiy saenc^ 

Common soldier* were made generals, artfllery sergeants 
superintended the firing of the battenea, an emrtist, Car 
team the pamtei^ was Coiomander-m-Chicf of the pnnapal 
^armN charged with operations on the nght side of 
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the place, and lie i\as soon to have for successor a doctor, 
the Saioyard Doppet An evMarquis, General Lapoype, 
vho had escaped suspicion by his evtreme opinions, directed 
the attack on the left, above them, and invested ivith 
almost unlimited authont}', Mere the Convention Commis- 
sioners, Salicetti, Albitte, Gasparin, Fr^ron, and Barras, who, 
in spite of the increasing importance ivhich the army had 
acquired since its inten'ention in our civil struggles, still 
represented the sovereignty, too absolute not to be in peril, 
of the civil over the military powers 

Notwithstanding the ardour of the Republican troops, 
the siege made but little progress They had seized, with 
their usual braver)^, the defile of Ollioules and the other 
passes which defended the approach to the place , but their 
impetuosit}’’ had died aivay at the foot of the ramparts of 
Toulon, and they made no w'ay against the formidable ^YO^ks 
in front of them In conducting a siege, warlike passion 
can never supply the place of skilful dispositions, these 
alone can insure success Carteau\, the General-in-Com- 
mand, did not knoiv even approximatively the range of a 
piece of artillerj'- , the w'hole senuce was in a state of dis- 
organisation , the army stood in need of the most mdis- 
pensable implements for the erection of a battery, and as 
every one had his oum particular plan for the taking of 
Toulon, M^hich had been a subject of debate in the popular 
societies, the operations went forward at random, without 
uniformity of action and without superintendence. In the 
midst of the boundless disorder of these confused and 
tumultuous preparations, Bonaparte arrived at the camp 

He was on his w^ay from Avignon to Nice, the head- 
quarters of the Italian army, and passing through Toulon, 
he stopped to see his countrjman Salicetti, who, as one of 
the Convention Commissioners, was watching the operations 
of the siege ^ Salicetti introduced him to Carteaux, who 

^ Napoleon relates in his JlH»ioires dictated at Saint Helena, that 
he was sent to Toulon by the Committee of Public Safety, to command 
the Artillery, and nearly all his histonans have said the same But 
the fact IS contradicted, not only by his brother Joseph and Marmont, 
vho both took part m the siege of Toulon, but by Napoleon himself 
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immcd lately showed him the battenes he had just had 
erected to cannonade the English fleet. They were pbeed 
at thnee the canyiog distance from the nearest vessels 
Bonaparte could scarcely restrain his contempt for so much 
Ignorance and presiunpaon, but he had not mnch difficulty 
m convincing Carteaox of his error The balls scarcely 
reached the shore , Cartcoui, m confusion declared the 
powder was bad. The observations of the young officer 
and the arrangements which he advised, showed so mnch 
shin and so great a knowledge of rmhtary afiairs, that the 
CommissioDen, who were present at the interview were 
greatly ftmek and immediately put hiiri m requisition for 
the service of his own particular arm. 

From that time Major Bonaparte had the command of 
the Artillery and consequently conducted the pnnapal part 
of the ope^ons of the nege. He soon showed himself 
worthy of the favoois which fortune had conferred on hifn 
by the skill with which he profited by them. In a few 
days the vanous services were reorganised. He sent to 
Lyons, Grenoble, Marscnies, and all neighbouring places 
for officers, catmon and ammunition several new battenes 
were erected in Btuations where they inflicted great damage 
on the enemy He became indispensable. So great was 
the ascendency which he soon acquired over every one, that 
when General Doted came to Toulon to command the 
Artillery, he did not for an instant dream of (hspnting 
the kmd of dictatorship which Bonaparte had assumed by 
necessity and of which he made such good use. 

In ids Ctare ip codcnce When tie HrprcsenlMtlra cf the peopla, he 
writes, ie^ mt C Tmkny emJ m tit cmtm e nJ sf Uu Arltllery 
He titered the In tili iliwuire hecitue be did not 

wuh to admit that he had beoi under any obI%atlaa to Stflcettl, who 
tilemids became hit enemy Napoleon’a NHistrts are foil of erron 
and omisdont, Krmo of whl^ were acodePtal, bat by fti the greater 
mnnber were daigred. Whh regard to the N h ms n sS of hi. de Las 
Cases, which states that Kapoleon was cbcaai ibr the sl^ of TooIceq, 
OD account of certain popeia written by him and foand In the htnau 
d4 FAriiUerut be acarcely ercr gires eftba- the pr ecise acco u nt, or 
what is wooe, the trae coloor of ercDta. We find mnch more of hii 
own language and character in his boolc thm of Ms bcrD'i. 
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Shortly afterwards, the General-m-Chief called a Council 
of War to determine definitely the plan of attack The 
instructions sent from Pans by the Committee of Public 
Safety were read These instructions, drawm up m the 
War Office, remote from the scene of action, contained the 
plan of a regular siege, wduch, from the nature and strength 
of the fortifications, must inevitably be both long and 
difficult The investment alone w'ould have required si\ty 
thousand men, and they had scarcely twenty-five thousand 
The chiefs of the army who had any militar)' knowledge 
could not shut their eyes to the difficulties of such a pro- 
ject, but numerous recent examples had showm them how 
perilous It was for a General to question the plans of the 
terrible Committee They also knew by the same experi- 
ence that failure w^as as unpardonable as disobedience, and 
that misfortune had more than once been punished as a 
crime. Divided between duty and fear, they contented 
themselves with criticisms which only showed their embar- 
rassment One voice, however, was raised in the Counal 
against it , it was that of the young Major of Artillery. 

He maintained that a regular siege was by no means 
necessary In his opinion, the whole strength of the 
gamson lay in the squadron, for it w'as the squadron 
which brought them reinforcements and insured their 
retreat If then they should succeed in cutting off the 
squadron from Toulon, the gamson, seeing themselves 
blockaded and certain sooner or later to be made pnsoners 
of war, would prefer the destruction of all the stores and 
the evacuation of the place, to a prolonged defence of 
which the issue had become inevitable. The only thing 
needed to dnve away the squadron was to get possession 
of a point commanding the two harbours, at the bottom of 
which Toulon is situated Now there was such a pomt, 
it was situated at the extremity of Cape I’DguiUette, which 
separates the two harbours As he finished this staking 
demonstration, Bonaparte put his finger on the map at the 
spot he had mentioned and said, ‘Toulon is there 

This inspiration of genius is the finer, because it is 
founded, not only on a simple calculation of material forces. 
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but on a profound maight Into the mobres that would be 
likely to actuate the enemy It was the first conception 
of this great captain, and the detailed Report is still pre- 
served m which, a month before the fall of the place, he 
laid this plan before the Mmistcr of War the pomts of 
which were to be realised one by one in every particular 

The views of the Artillery Major having b^ at length 
adopted in a second Council of War called together by 
Dugommier on mtrepid and cxpenenccd soldier whom the 
Committee of Pubhc Safety had sent as suct**sor to the 
painter Carteaiut and the doctor Doppet, affairs soon began 
to take a new turn. AH the efforts of the bcsiegmg army 
were directed towards Fort Molgrave, which defended the 
approach to Point ITgufllette. The English on their ode 
had also perceived the importance of this position they 
had raised several very strong redoubts on it, and named 
It Little Gibraltar In order to create a diversion they 
made a fierce attack on another point, which was at first 
successful but was aAerwards energetically repeDed by Bona 
parte himself, who was wounded m the shnmsh. The 
English Gen^ 0 Hara remained among the prisoners. 

After this madent they drew still closer the circle of 
fire which girdled the place, and for several consecutive days 
Fort MulgraVe was covered with ball and shell By the 
eighteenth of December the breach appeared sufficient, and 
the w o rd was given to storm the F.ng luh redoubt After 
several unsuccessful assaults, a battahon under the command 
of Muiron, the futu re Aide-de Comp, penetrated mto the 
fort, cut down the artillerymen at their guns, and turned 
the cannon against the Anglo Spanish squadron. Fort 
ITguiDette, no longer defensible^ was evacuated during the 
nigfat As Bonaparte had said, Toulon was taken. 

Still the town appeared secure. It* fortificabons were 
mtact not one of the great fortresses which protected it 
was senously threatened, and judging fixtm the distance at 
which the Republican batteries still remain ed from the 
walls, the inhabitants of Toulon might have believed m the 
mdefinite duration of the nege. Already however Bona- 
parte s prediction was coming true the Engliih fleet began 
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to \nthdraw, involving the evacuation of the place The 
inhabitants of Toulon learned with inexpressible dismay 
that the squadron was on the point of leaving, and that 
vessels vere offered for those who wished to fly A multi- 
tude, struck with despair and beside themselves with terror, 
rushed to the ships to escape from Republican vengeance 
More than fifteen thousand inliabitants thus abandoned 
their homes Tlie town was soon deserted and given up 
to the convicts, who had broken tlieir chains Night came 
on and increased the confusion of the scenes of which the 
port was the theatre All at once a flame rose from the 
Arsenal, and soon after a sudden blaze shot into the air 
from the middle of the harbour , it was our magazines and 
vessels which the enemy set fire to before leaving On 
the other hand the Repubhcans had taken possession of 
the evacuated forts, and their balls sank the boats into 
which the fugitive families were crowding 

The next day the troops of the Convention entered the 
mute and terror-stricken town Many hundreds of the 
inhabitants, who had not supposed it needful to take to 
flight, were pubhcly shot without any other form of trial 
than the simple denunciation of their fellow-citizens, and 
their execution completed an expiation, already out of pro- 
portion to the crime of this unfortunate city Fouch€, 
afterwards one of the great dignities of the empire, who 
had hastened from Lyons to witness the tnumph of our 
army, wrote to Collot d’Herbois on the twenty-third of 
December ‘ We have only one way of celebrating victory 
This evening we shoot two hundred and thirteen rebels 
Adieu my friend , tears of joy run down my cheeks, and 
my heart is overflowing ’ Such was this strange and sombre 
epoch in our history, in which we come at once upon the 
basest infamy and the most exalted virtue. 

It IS from the siege of Toulon that we may date the 
time of Napoleon Bonaparte’s name beginning to engrave 
Itself in the recollection of men Surrounded by such 
temble pictures, the figure of this extraordinary man first 
appears on the stage of history Although not then more 
than twenty-four years of age, he had been brought into 
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contact with so many di/Tercnt men that ha mind had 
acquired a maturity an eitpcnencc, and a self-posseision, 
sudi as the ordinary conditions of life ore scarcely capable 
of developing. One age* qoicUy on the battl^eld, be 
said one ^y, speaking of himself This is still more tme 
of revolutions. The pnvalc and public vicissitudes through 
which he had passed had turned his heart mto hronre. 
As often happens m similar cases, this sudden and pre 
mature check to youth, while giving an immense vigour to 
the mind, had dried up the sources of some of the best and 
noblest portions of the man- An ambition, as yet without 
any definite aim, but active^ tenaaous, impatient, imtated 
by the obstacles it had hitherto encountered, and still more 
by the misfortunes it had brought on the mnocent, sub- 
jugated every other motive and reigned alone over his souL 
To what might not such ambition aspire, m the midst of 
such a chaos, and armed with weapons so tempered, the 
genius of a great captain, the art of striking men s imagma- 
DOQ, an eye of marvellous penetraticm, knowledge of men 
and contempt for them, the subtlety of the Italian, the 
indomitable and rugged self will of the Corsican? 

AftCT the si^ of Toulon, Bemaparte waa raised to the 
rank of General of Artflleiy and was sent to defend the 
coast of Provence which had been left perfectly unprotected- 
He took to this mission all his accustomed activity re 
organised the defence on a new plan which simplified the 
old methods, and which he earned into execution imdis- 
turbed by the objections of ignorance and routine In 
consequence of one of his operationa he was even summoned 
to the bar of the Convention, on the charge of having tacd 
to restore a Basulle m Marsefllet, but men of wealth and 
mfluence gave eecunty for hnn and spared him this periloas 
journey In a short tune ho had completely protected the 
Mediterranean coast fixim the attacks of the English fleet, 
which he kept at such a distance that it could no longer 
damage our coasting trade. Thai done, he rejomed the 
head-quarters of the army of Italy at Nice (March 1794) 

Thu army under the command of General Dumerbion, 
an officer of ment but past service, bad been exhausting its 
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Strength for se\ cral months, m useless attacks on the almost 
impregnable position m which the Piedmontese troops were 
intrenched at the foot of the Maritime Alps, on the ]\Iedi- 
terranean slope The soldiers, discouraged by this mono- 
tonous warfare, in which they saw no progress nor any 
hope of an end, showed an unwonted indifTerencc , and the 
officers, m whom all the fire and spirit of enterprise had 
been stifled by the chastisement for failure inflicted on their 
predecessors, dared attempt nothing, and contented them- 
selves with holding their position and executing slow' and 
methodical operations like those of a siege, which could 
bring them neither glorj' nor pcnl 

But Bonaparte was not a man to flinch from the respon- 
sibility that frightened them, especially since his enterprise 
at Toulon had turned out so excellently well He had 
obtained a great ascendency oier the minds of the General- 
in-Chief and the Convention Commissioners, particularly 
over the younger Robespierre, at that time his most inti- 
mate friend , he used it to induce them to attack the Pied- 
montese troops and drive them over the Alps After having 
studied the difficult geography of this mountainous district 
and the position occupied by the enemy, he explained his 
plans first in a memorandum addressed to Dumerbion, and 
afterw'ards in a Council of War, w'here they were discussed 
and adopted 

The sixth of April 1794 the army began its march 
The Piedmontese camps were firmly supported on Saorgio, 
a very strong place, defending the approaches to the Col di 
Tenda, which is on this side the key of the Alps Instead 
of attacking these formidable positions m front, as they had 
hitherto repeatedly done at the cost of great and useless 
sacrifices, Bonaparte resolved to turn them To this end, 
a part of the army, divided into three columns, ascended the 
Roya, the Nervia and the Taggio, to commence operations 
on the left of the Piedmontese camp so as to invest and 
command it During this time a fourth corps, reserved 
for the decisive stroke, under the command of Mass^na, 
filed along the Comiche, beat the Austnans and Piedmont- 
ese at Saint Agatha, and took possession of Oneglia and 
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Loano From thenc^ continuing this bold course, Mas- 
crossed the Alps nt Ptmte-di Nave, not fir from the 
source of the Tonaro, won a new victory there^ entered 
Piedmont, seized the castle of Ormea, and Garessio, and 
then suddenly falling back a gnm upon the Alps, bepm to 
threaten the Col di Tenda from the opposite sbpe to that 
occupied by the Piedmontese anny The enemy whose 
positions had thus been turned, and who were on ^e point 
of having all commonicatjon with Piedmont cut o^ hastfly 
evacuated the camp of Saorgic^ and thus without a battle 
surrendered this long-doputed position. They effected a 
retreat by the Col di Tenda, which shortly after fell mto the 
hands of onr troops (May 7). This brief and brilliant 
campaign of one month gave tie French army command of 
the whole range of the Alps, of which we occupied all the 
defiles from the Col di Tenda to Bardmetta 

This success earned Bonaparte s influence with the 
j'ounger Robespiene to the highest pomL The latter 
shared the dictatorship of his brother MamnBian , he was 
master of the army of Italy as his brother was matter of 
France. His colleague* Riconl and Sahcetti were bound to 
yield to him or else quit the army After this victory he 
was entirely graded by the General of Artillery It is only 
Just to Bonaparte to state here, that i^ from interested 
motives, he allied himself to a party whose opinion* he did 
not share, and whose eicesse* were repugnant to his feel 
mgs, he in no wise used this influence to serve his own 
ambition, but employed it to good purpose m protecting 
the Italian army from the proscriptions and dismissals which 
were of every-^j occurrence m the armies of the North. 
He even saved the lives of some imtgrb who had been 
seized on board a Spanish vessel, end agamst whom the 
law against returned bntgris was on the pomt of being en- 
forced- Nevertheless the two Robespierres considered him 
to be entuely devoted to their cause, as the Report pub- 
liihed agamst him after the Ninth Tbermidor proves, m 
which he u spoken of aa tfmr man Notwithstanding 
the extreme discretion with which he habitually paised over 
this penod of ins life, he has himself related a orcumstonce 
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^^hlch shows to wliat extent he had gained their friendship 
and confidence ^^^len they were about to engage in the 
struggle ^^th the Committees, knowing that they should 
need the assistance of a skilful and resolute officer, they 
offered him the place of Henriot, then in command of the 
armed forces of IParis, and uhose ^\ant of ability they both 
were aware of The jounger Robespierre w'as recalled to 
Pans by his brother, just before the Ninth Thermidor, and 
he tned to induce the General to accompany him Bona- 
parte, however, in spite of the extreme opinions he had 
seen fit to proclaim, really entertained nothing but repug- 
nance for the cruelties that had been committed, and felt 
all the more averse to identify himself with them, because 
even then it w’as possible to foresee a coming reaction in 
favour of humanity He was willing to make use of the 
two Robespierres, but not to compromise himself irrevo- 
cably \vith them He therefore refused his friend’s offers, 
preferring to remain in a career which promised more last- 
ing successes , but this refusal did not obviate the danger 
of finding himself implicated in a catastrophe which he had 
not believed to be so near 

Bonaparte, who was already meditating a new campaign 
in Itaty, undertook a journey towards the middle of July 
1794, the object of which was for a long time unknown, 
and which gave nse to many contradictory suppositions 
The ostensible motive for his visit to Genoa was to press 
for the dehvery of certain stores for the army, which though 
paid for had never been forwarded The real object was, 
as Marmont wffio was one of the party says, ‘ to ascertain 
what obstacles a coitp de main on the town might meet with ’ 
The taking of Genoa formed a part of Bonaparte’s new 
schemes The Republic had given a kind of pretext for 
this violence by allowung the Enghsh, m spite of the laws 
of neutrahty, to seize the fngate La Modeste , but her 
greatest wnrong m the eyes of the future conqueror of Italy 
was her weakness, and the inconvenience of having to 
respect her nghts when it would have been so useful to 
have her territory for the base of operations 

Bonaparte had no sooner returned from his journey to 
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Genoa than he wai placed under arrest, and summoned to 
appear at Pam before the Committee of Pablic Safety a 
summons which at that time was considered a death warrant 
The Revolution of the Nmth Thennidor was Just over and 
the General paid the penalty of his connection with the 
Robcspierres. Hu arrest, over which a certam mystery 
still bangs, was signed by two Convention Commissionera, 
first to the army of the Alps, and afterwards to that of 
Italy Sahcetti, who had left it shortly before this after a 
dispute with the younger Robespierre, hastened back after 
the victory and jomed Albitteand Laporte m the imprison- 
ment of hifi young countryman. 

Sahcetti, all the hotter Thennldonan as he had to earn 
a pardon for the notorious extravagance of his former 
opmiona, was on this occasion the most active instrument 
m Bonaparte s disgrace. At first his protector be bad 
gradually grown to be his enemy os the General s fortunes 
had unproved. This antipathy which had all the mtensity 
of Corsican vmdictivencsa, was mcreased by a imlry which 
we are assured was not a nvalry m ambition only What 
IS certain is that oil the charges brought against Bonaparte 
m the Report addressed to the Committee of Pubhc Safety 
dated the 19th Thermidor were fiimished by Sahcetti, who 
alone had followed all the operations of the army and 
Albitte and Laporte knew nothing of them- 

In thii mdictment his connection with the Robcspierres 
is only made a secondary matter the chief charge against 
him IS his journey to Graoa. By the most outrageous of 
all possible theones, only to be explained either by pome 
or else by wilful perfidy this journey associated itself m 
their minds with a vast scheme of treason concerted between 
Robespierre and Ricord, for giving up to the enemy the 
whole pinn of our niibtaiy operations. Once the truth of 
thu &hle admitted everytbmg was clear there was no 
need of seeking a further motive for the journey to GeiKXi 
Bonaparte was /Jkar vtax, the finmer of their plans, whom 
we were to obey The Report goes on to show how this 
fine idea first arose it was Sahcetti who disclosed all these 
machinations. Sahcetti came and told us that Ricord had 
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authorised Bonaparte to go to Genoa "What had the 
General got to do in a foreign countr)'? All our sus- 
picions centre on his head ’ This expression, which at 
that time was no mere rhetorical figure, proves by what 
danger that head was for a moment threatened 

However, Bonaparte’s arrest, and above all tlie order for 
his speedy departure for Pans to appear before the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, caused a lively excitement among 
all the young officers of the army, who had already united 
their o\vn fortunes with his They devised a plan for de- 
livering him by mam force, and passing with him into the 
States of Genoa. Of this number were Junot and Marmont 
The General had some difficulty m restraining and calm- 
ing them ‘I have a clear conscience,’ he wrote to Junot, 
‘ do nothing, you would only compromise me ’ It would, 
in fact, have been very difficult to prove an accusation of 
treason before an impartial and clear-sighted judge , but in 
those times of trouble and agitation everj'thing was possible 

In the meantime he addresses his accusers, recalling the 
services he had rendered the Republic at Toulon and at 
Saorgio, he reproaches them for declaring him suspect, 
before examining the acts imputed to him If he went to 
Pans with this suspicion hanging over him, the Committee 
would be influenced in its judgment, and his fate was settled 
beforehand , would it not be better to reverse the order, 
and examine first the grounds of suspicion ? ‘ Salicetti, you 
know me, have you seen anything in my conduct during 
the last five years which is suspicious towards the Revolu- 
tion? Albitte, you do not know me, nothing has been 
proved against me, you have not heard me, but you know 
how artful sometimes is the breath of calumny Listen 
to me, remove the oppression which surrounds me , give 
me back the esteem of patriots An hour afterwards, if 
bad men wish for my life, I care so httle for it, I have so 
often counted it for nothing Yes, nothing but the idea 

that It may yet be of use to the country gives me courage 
to bear its weight 

^ This letter, though perfectly genuine, like many others of the 
same period is not puhhshed in Napoleon’s Correspondmce 
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The Generals papers were scaled op. Among them was 
found the otder r^tive to ho mission to Genoa, signed by 
Ricord and containing fall mstmctions there was nothing 
m It to justify the strange suspicions of which he had been 
the object In consequence of this, the CommissionerB 
issued a decree (the Third Fructidor) by virtue of which he 
was set at liberty provtstonaBy and at the same time they 
wrote to the Committee, that having no positive proof of 
his guiJt they had released him principally m consideration 
of the great use the talents of snch an officer mi gh t be, 
necessary as he is to an army which he knows better than 
any one else, and where men of this kind were extremely 
difficult to find. 

Such is the true account of an incident which has been 
confused and misrepresented at win, whether by Bonaparte 
himself or by historians to whom history is only a servile 
commentary on the testimony which be chose to leave about 
his own life He was he eays, pot under arrest, far 0 fiw 
wauJits by ifu Ccrnmtutem^r Lapcrtt, whfu autkmiy kt 
would not ackKotUed^ In the first place, the few moments 
were ten days, which were days of anguish and anxiety for 
himself as wdl as his finends, and secondly Laporte was 
absent during the whole tune and tcxik no part m the 
flfFhir. It would be difficult to underitand the object of 
a statement so ndicnlous, did we not know how diligent 
Bonaparte was m oblitcmtiDg aB trace of his connection 
with the Robespierres — a connection which has latterly 
been so dearly established. The recollection of his opinions 
at that trm^ was afterwards troublesome to hrm , and oil the 
more so, because he treated that psirty with extreme seventy 
and he did aH m his power to make his connection with 
It forgotten, for the same reasons which mduced him to 
destroy the copies of the Souptr de Beauattrt^ and to have 
his speeches at the Gob ascribed to his brother Luden, 
then too y oung to have spoken them. 

Bonaparte was soon reconciled with Salicctti, for each 
had powerful motives for keeping on good terms with the 
other but the reconciliation was only forxnaL They 
rendered each other mutual services, but the old friendship 
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was never revived At the time of the First Prainal, 
Bonaparte could have destroyed Salicetti, and he refrained 
from making use of his poi\er He was capable of anger, 
but as entire a stranger to hatred as to sympathy , he was 
governed only by calculation 

The assertion contained m tlie Mimoiics of Robes- 
pierre’s sister, whom Bonaparte knew at Nice and to whom 
he granted a pension under the Consulate, that on the 
news of the Ninth Thermidor the General instantly pro- 
posed to the Commissioners to march upon Pans and 
overthrow the Themiidorians, has often been repeated, 
but in this story ve must only look at the idea that was 
then entertained about his character and opinions, and if 
we admit it without further proof, we should misundlerstand 
the irresistible force of the reaction of Thermidor, and the 
stupor vuth which it struck its enemies Besides, we have 
positive evidence of the impression produced on the mind 
of Bonaparte by the news of the fate of Robespierre, in a 
letter which he wrote at the time In this letter, m which 
one cannot help tracing the hidden notion of procunng a 
certificate of Republican orthodoxy, he bnefly relates what 
had taken place and its results, and then, alluding to the 
tragical end of him who had been his fnend, by way of 
funeral oration he adds ‘ I was somewhat affected at the 
fate of the younger Robespierre, whom I hked and whom 
I believed pure, but I would have poniarded my own father 
with my own hand if he had aspired after despotism 

It was thus that Bonaparte shook off the patronage of 
the extreme Democratic party, as soon as he found m it 
more nsk than profit He separated from it as he had 
done fi-om Paoh, and from similar motives , but the 
Terronst Democrats were not entirely defeated on the 
Ninth Thermidor, they preserved for some time longer 
active influence and persistent hopes, and Bonaparte did 
not defimtely break with them till much later Although 
his connection with them arose mainly from interested 
motives, it would be a mistake not to recogmse in it also 

^ This letter is dated Thermidor 20th, year 11 It is addressed to 
citizen Tilly, Mimster at Genoa. It is wanting in the Correspondaice 
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an eflect of hu strong natural leaning towards force and 
authonty There is a connection between all systems of 
absolnte power, and as hu own was histoncally ipcalang 
the chQd of that of the Committee of Public Safety it u 
plain that he would at first be drawn by instinct towards 
the men whose heir he was one day to be. In the same 
way Cromwell was the most ardent of levellen before he 
became the most absolute of masters. 

The difficulties of communication m the elevated regions 
which the French troops occupied from Bardinetto to the 
Col di Tends, and much further up the Higher Alps, a vast 
semicircle of which the enemy had only the diameter to 
defend, made the Committee desirous to see the army 
resume the offensive. Dumerbion received orders to re- 
commence hostilities. The movement, too was hastened by 
the approach of a considerable body of Austnans, who were 
proceeding to the Bormida. At the same time they lesmed 
that an Engluh diviston was going to land at Vado and 
occupy Savona, m order to compel the Genoese Republic 
to abandon os neutrabty Dumerbion again applied to 
Bonaparte, whose plan, only paitiaily earned out, was a bnd 
of rough sketch of one which he soon afterwards executed 
m his capacity of General in-Chief (20th September 1794)- 
The French army debouched upon Piedmont by the plam 
of Carcara, not far from the place where the Alps jom the 
Apennmes. From thence they proceeded rapidly to Cairo 
here they found thcmsclvea m sight of the Austrian army 
which immediately beat a retreaL They overtook it at 
Dego, where they attacked and defeated it. But instead 
of following up this success by a campaign m Piedmont, 
where they could not have encounter^ many obstacles, 
the French fell hark upon Savona and Vado by way of 
Montenotte, and undertook nothing more that year 

It u easy to mugme with what dissatiiirftction General 
Bonaparte saw the anny thus fitll back, when it was )iist on 
the pomt of effectmg opeiaboM from which he expected 
such great result*. But this abort campaign, notwithstimd* 
mg the bitter disappomtment which iti sudden mtemiption 
canted him, wa* not wasted cither for ha genius or ha 
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glor}', for It was at this point that he entered Piedmont 
in Ins memorable campaign of 1796, and it is possible 
that he might not have achieved so many prodigious 
successes in the same theatre, if he had not before- 
hand so thoroughly studied the topography of his field of 
battle 

A^Hien the army of Italy returned to take up its winter 
quarters in its former position, it was decided to employ a 
part of the forces in a naval expedition 1 his expedition 
was organised at Toulon in a great measure by Bonaparte 
himself Its first object vas to recover Corsica from the 
English, but this idea was soon given up , then to punish 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany for his timid complicity with 
the allies — a chastisement which he brought upon himself 
more by his weakness than any MTong he had done , and 
lastly, to effect a descent on the Papal States, and avenge 
the assassination of Basseville But Admiral Martin, then 
m command of our fleet, having measured its force against 
the English squadron and seeing his own inferiority, aban- 
doned an expedition from which nothing but disaster could 
be expected (Januarj' 1795) 

It was shortly after the miscarriage of this enterprise 
that Bonaparte, to his great astonishment, received the 
appointment of Artillery General in the army of the West 
This change was part of a general measure, of a pohtical 
rather than a military character, and affected several other 
officers m the army of Italy As this army was considered 
the hot-bed of Jacobinism, it was thought advisable to dis- 
perse its principal elements as widely as possible The 
measure had been passed by the Committee of Public 
Safety, on the report of Dubois de Craned It took Bona- 
parte away from an army where he had grown up, had 
done brilliant service, and had won high renown, to send 
him among troops exclusively employed m putting down 
civil dissensions, a duty of a hateful kmd even when most 
honourably discharged Thus his name was scarcely known, 
and were he to distmgmsh himself by the brilliance of his 
achievements, the only recompense he could look for was 
the dangerous one of an equivocal and compromising glory 
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It needed all the patnotic abnegation of a Hoche to accept 
without a munnur this post of sacnfice. 

This unexpected blow gave Bonaparte mortal displeasure. 
He started immediately for Pans, there to counteract its 
effect and get a hearing for his complaints. He was accom- 
panied by his two aides-de-camf^ Junot and Marmon^ both 
of them completely subjugated by his ascendency warmly 
attached to his person, and alieady foil of a boun^ess con- 
fidence m his star On his amval at Pans, he learned that 
he was sent to the army in La Vendee, not as an artillciy 
ge n eral, but only ra command of a simple brigade of 
mfantiy 

During his journey Aubrey the deputy Carnot’s sue 
cessor had been cxamming more closely Dulxus de Cianc£f 
Report, and had made this ftirther change. Aubrey who 
had been a captam in the artillery before he was a dqinty 
to the Convenbon, was Bonaparte s senior in the army and 
he saw with bitter envy it u said, the rapid promobon of 
ofBceri mneh younger than himself To tha moove of 
animosity which is hardly consistent with the high position 
Aubrey then occupied as Member of the Committee of 
Public Safety may be added another which is more Iflcely 
to have him, and this was Bonaparte’s ante 

cedents and the antagonism of their political opinioui 
Aubrey was a Girondist he had courageously signed the 
protest against the events of the 3iEt of May he hnH been 
nnpnsoTjed with the seventy three, and he was still one of 
the most xealous chiefe of the Thermidonan reacbonaiy 
party 

To any one who knows the envenomed passions of thu 
bloody penod of our history there u no need to account 
for Aubrey s hatred of Bonapiaite by motives of personal 
jealousy F-nrh party m turn committed acts of such 
atroaons vengeance, that the measure of which the young 
general was a victim might almost pass for a mark of 
moderahon on the part of an ali-powerful adversary Bona 
parte employed the of his most mfluential ffiendi. 
Barras, Frtfron, and the Bishop of Marboz interceded by 
turns, but without success. Aubrey replied to all their 
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entreaties by di\ elling on the restless ambition of the general, 
his premature promotion, due to the good terms on ^^hlch 
he had been vith the Jacobin t3Tants, while to one of them, 
Mho pleaded the most ponerfuH)', he asked, ‘ How he could 
espouse the cause of a terrorist nith so much \varmth?’ 
Bonaparte tried to maintain his rights m person, and pre- 
sented himself before the Members of the Committee of 
Public Safety Aubrey listened to his complaints, but per- 
sisted in his refusal ‘ You are too young to be commander- 
in-chief of the artiller}',’ he said, by May of conclusion 
‘ Men age fast on a field of battle, and I am no exception,’ 
replied Bonaparte warmly This reply, in Mhich Aubrey 
could clearly perceive a criticism on his own militaty services, 
which had alwa3's been of tlie most pacific kind, was not 
likely to induce him to change his resolution He remained 
inflexible Bonaparte had the httleness to remember this 
afterwards, M'hen a word from him would have sufficed to 
save Aubrey from his unjust punishment at Cayenne, and 
he thus lost an opportunity of avenging himself in the only 
way Morthy of a lofty character (June 1795) 

After this repulse Bonaparte, unable to make up his 
mind to serve in the troops of the hne, remained for some 
time in Pans, unoccupied and irresolute It has been not 
unjustly remarked as to this that the cspiit de cor/s, then very 
strong among the artillery officers, by reason of the value 
set by the general ignorance on their special service, had 
the effect of making Bonaparte greatly exaggerate the con- 
sequence of his disgrace , for if it be true that m the rank 
of the subalterns a command in the artilleiy is more import- 
ant than the corresponding command m any other part of 
the service, the difference disappears in the higher ranks 
A general of infantry very often plays a far more conspicuous 
part in battle than a general of artillery It was so m the 
first two campaigns of the Italian army, m which Bonaparte 
had, as it were, done everjthing, and in which aU the plans 
were his, yet he was, notwithstanding his post as Commander- 
m-Chief of the Artillery, much less conspicuous than many 
other generals, Massdna for instance, whose name figured 
in the first hne of all the bulletins We must not however 
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accuse him of bemg the dupe of a mihtary superstition, 
for he was changiBg an independent command for that of 
a bngadc relatively a subordinate post, and, as he wrote to 
Sucy he might b^eve that many officers would lead a 
bngnde better than hunsclC whilst few hod been more sue 
ccssftil in command of artillery (August 17 1795) 

However this may be, he had fallen mto a momentary 
state of depresaion and digest, a mood not likely to last 
long with him, and he alleged bad health as a reason for 
not accepting the appointment which had been assigned to 
him. It was not just then but a little later that his name 
was struck off the army list for having refused to proceed 
to his post, and the statement made m the Mhncnal that 
he sent m his resignation is mcorrecL In his letters to his 
brother Joseph, Bonaparte only speaks of two or three 
months’ leave of absence, and he esphatly and repeatedly 
says that he had never ceased to be employed as general 
m the army of the West, but that he was kept at Pans by 
illness (July 25 1795) At the same time what is ad 
nutted IS that his situatioo, which was much more like the 
position of one waiting for on oppointmeot than taking 
a regular leave of absence, was just then most precanoua. 
France was soffenng from the effects of a fearful finanpinl 
crisis, produced by the mcreasmg discredit of the aasignata, 
and there was a famine, with all its attendant horror*, m 
Pena, The future master of the continent was more than 
once reduced to live from hand to mouth, and to accept 
help from his friends Junot and Bourn enne. Rich and 
poor ahke were m want of bread the louis was at seven 
hundred and fifty francs, and there came a day when 
Bonaparte saw that be must sell his books to Irve. But 
this misery was only acadentnl and temporary His brother 
Joseph who had mamed a lady of fortune, and who was 
warmly attached to him would never have left him m des- 
titution, as has been said. His imagination, for a moment 
depressed by his changed circumstances, got back more 
activity movement, and fire than it had before. Every 
day It conceived some new project coloured by his passion 
for the marvellous and gigantic, IFhen the inevitabJe dis- 




appointment came and chilled him, he would think of 
nothing but a comfortable retreat m the countr}', with all 
the quietness of middle-class CMStence He busied himself 
m finding good investments for his brother Joseph’s capital, 
and the choice of a suitable career for his younger brothers 
Especially he studied v ith an attentn e and scrutinising eye 
the societ)" m whicli he was trying to make himself a place 
— that Parisian society revning after its long oppression, 
intoxicated vith joy at the renewal of pleasure, luxury, 
enjoyments, and he drew pictures of it which were not 
without a trace of em^, for though ambition gave him 
thoughts beyond Ins years, he still had the feelings of a 
young man 

‘The carriages and the fine people are all coming to 
light again, or rather it seems only a long dream to them, 
during which they ever ceased to glitter Everything 

IS got up m this country to amuse and make life agreeable 
People tear themselves away from reflection, and how' is it 
possible to look at the dark side of this busy vortex? 
AVomen are everyw'here, m the theatres, promenades, 
hbraries , in the closets of the learned you meet pretty 
w^omen This is the only 'place m the w^orld where they 
deserve to hold the helm, and men are mad about them , 
they think of nothing else, and live by and for nothing else 
A woman only needs six months of Pans life to find out 
what IS due to her, and what power she has ’ (Napoleon 
to Joseph, July 12, 1795) 

It was about this time that he conceived the idea of 
asking the Committee of Public Safety to send him to 
Turkey, to increase the military resources of that country, 
to improve its means of defence, to construct new fortifica- 
tions, and to reorganise its artillery The motive he urged 
m support of his demand was the possible event of an 
approaching war between this, the natural ally of France, 
and either Austna or Russia , but the real attraction which 
this mission had for Bonaparte was the indefinite prospects 
It opened up to his ambition Already he had m these 
regions and their future revolutions those grandiose and 
chimerical views which he delighted in developing m later 
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years, when, onxioas at all cost to daale his fellow-atirens, 
he threw m their eyes the gold-dnst of the East 

But before he had even submitted his project for the 
approbation of the Committee, the anny of Italy having 
met with some senous checks, Doulcet de Pontfcoiilant 
Aubrey's successor in the dirc^on of mihtnry operations, 
asked for Bonaparte s services m the topographical office, 
in which the plans for the campaign to be sent to the 
various armies were being drawn up. When the General 
applied for permission to set off with the officers whom he 
had chosen to accompany him, the Committee, on the 
re p resentation of Jean Debry one of its memben, refused 
to grant it, alleging as a reason in the most flattering terms' 
the usefulness of his semcea to the Republic. It was by a 
similar chance that Cromwell, when on the pomt of milmg 
for America, was in spite of retained m England, 

During the short time he spent in the topographical 
office, Bonaparte drew up for KeUermann, then Commander 
m Chief of the army of Italy and afterwards for his lucxxssor 
Schirer a seneai of instructions which U is impossible to 
read without admimuon. They contain a dear exposition 
from pomt to pomt, based apod pohtical as well as strategic 
coosideratioas, of all the pnnapal combinations which 
made the first campaign m Italy the most brilliant con 
ception of his genius and the masterpiece of military art. 
He even rnlmLitpi the exact time necessary for the execution 
of each part of his p lan. He pomts out the precise spot 
at which the first blow will have to be struck, m order to 
separate the armies of Piedmont fix)m those of Austria. 
He fore sees with TmfqtlTng accuracy that when once these 
two armies had been beaten, they would be easily mduced 
to separate on account of the different mterests they had 
to ddend — the one having to wver Piedmont, and the 
other to protect Lombardy — a separation that would allow 
of their being crushed smgly and of peace bemg imposed 
on the king of Piedmont, but by giving hnn some com 
pensation m Lombardy for Nice and Savoy and so having 
him for an ally mstead of a secret enemy as happened in 
1796 If after this campaign the Empire does not demand 
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peace, our troops are to penetrate by the Tyrol into the 
Hereditary States, and support the army of the Rhine 
Such IS the plan, which has this inestimable advantage over 
that afterwards carried into execution, that although it con- 
tains the first idea of violating the Venetian neutrahty, 
since the Adige is fixed upon for the line of operations, at 
any rate we see nothing of conquest disguised under the 
name of emancipation of peoples, nor of war alternately 
carried on and abandoned from motives of personal 
ambition, nor of the baseness of Campo-Formio 

It IS hardly necessary to say that a creation of genius 
hke this could only be successfully reahsed by the man 
Avho had conceived it These plans, although they had 
received die sanction of the new Committee, exercised no 
influence over the operations of Kellermann and Schdrer 
Kellermann replied, that ‘ the author was a fit inmate for a 
lunatic asylum ’ ^ Schdrer, ‘ that it was for him who had 
drawn them up to come and carry them out’ It is easy 
to perceive by the slight importance attached to the 
instructions, that they did not bear the formidable signature 
of the Committee of Public Safety The armies were 
beginning to free themselves from its yoke, before in their 
turn imposing it on others But this system of sending 
from Pans, far from the theatre of operations, the plans of 
a campaign all ready drawn up, was eminently vicious , and 
he who then devised them with so much skill was the first 
to revolt against it, when he had m his turn to receive them 
from others And this function, however suited to the 
special aptitudes of Bonaparte’s mind, which dealt with 
military operations with mathematical precision, was too 
obscure and unsatisfactory to please him He was not of 
a temper to leave to others the honour of ideas where the 
merit was his o\vn Besides he was devoured by an almost 
feverish need of action, as much the effect of physical 
temperament as of reason He had by no means given up 
his projects m the East, but his first impatience had some- 
what cooled m face of the threatening circumstances which 
were begmnmg to show themselves m the political theatre 
^ Life and Correspondence of Pontdcoulant 
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Why should not the cnais, which every one felt to be 
imminent, present to him in Pans itself that opportumty 
he was willing to go so far m search of? In the midst of 
all his trials he had ever preserved an unshaken confidence 
in himself and his future. To this he added that fatalism 
which belongs to all great adventurers, and Uvmg from day 
to day always on the alert, he was sufficiently weaned from 
hfe unhesitatingly to state his own when the moment 
seemed propitious, 

I am constantly he wrote to his brother Joseph, m 
that mood m which men find themselves on the eve of a 
great battle, being fuDy convinced in my sentiments that 
when death is flying m the midst to put an end to eveiy 
thing to be disturbed about it is madness. I can meet 
fate and destiny with courage, and unless I change, I shall 
very soon not move out of the way when a carnage 
passes (August 12 1795) 

His name hod been struck off the list of officers m 
active service for having displeased Letonmeur Ponti- 
coulant’s successor^ when the i3lh Vendcmiaire (October 
5 1795) brought him the occasion be was waiting for It 
presented itself m even a finer and more decisive form than at 
the siege of Toulon, with that opportuneiiess and splendour 
which Fortune res er ves for her favountea. She seemed to 
have pennitted his temporary di^racc only to render his 
elevation more Hartlmg and more sudden. 

The Convention h^ just brought its long and stormy 
career to a dose by giving France the constitution of the 
year IIL Its last days had been made honourable by the 
firmness rt had shown against the tyranny of the mnltitude, 
more difficult to repress than that of the losers at the day 
of Thennidon After having closed the Jacobin dabs, dis- 
armed the faubourgs, repealed that work of frenzy and 
deLirunn, the Constitution of 93 subdued and muzzled the 
populace at the risk of ruining its prmapsl support, struck 
without pity rts own members as if to punish itself for 
having b«n their accomphee and instrument, this assembly, 

^ Thl* took pUca September 35, I795- Boorrinme, wbo nada 
OB entry of it, a to the date. 
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great notwithstanding its faults and mutilated b)'^ its own 
hands, was anxious to preserve its successors from the 
painful trials of its own expenence It left the fruit of its 
long ex'penence and tardy wisdom in institutions which are 
still, m spite of their imperfections, the most hberal that 
France has ever possessed But having finished its work, 
seeing itself irrevocably committed to the animosity of the 
extreme democratic party, and leaving the Repubhc to the 
mercy of a generation who, though by no means hostile to 
the Revolution, knew nothing of its passions, detested its 
excesses, and from impatience to act m then: turn only 
looked upon the Convention as an obstacle to their own 
accession, this assembly failed m confidence m the future 
From this distrust of the Convention in the nation arose 
the principal defeat of the Constitution of the year III, I 
mean the almost inevitable antagonism which it created 
between the legislative and executive powers, by allowing 
the second to withdraw itself from under tlie control of the 
first, and providing no mediatonal power to spare them the 
alternative of an open rupture or entire submission This 
dread of seeing its work fall into hostile or inexperienced 
hands caused the Convention to commit another fault, of 
which the consequences were much more immediate 
Under the sway of these conservative feehngs, which were 
so much the stronger withm it while they were new, the 
Convention remembered with fear the fate which had 
befallen the Constitution of ’91 from not havmg been 
protected by its authors The dupes of an exaggerated 
scrupulosity and a mistaken disinterestedness, the members 
of the Constituent had excluded themselves firom the 
Legislative Assembly which was to succeed them The 
members of the Convention fell mto the contrary extreme 
of forcing themselves on the electors The decree of the 
5 th Fructidor decided that two -thirds of the Convention 
should form part of the legislative body which was about 
to assemble, and that of the 13th Fructidor that the electors 
should nommate the remaimng third. These decrees, 
which were an insult to the nation, produced a great irrita- 
tion among men who were disposed fairly to accept the 
VOL I E 
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new institutions they taw m them, and not without reason, 
an encroachment on their own rights. They proceeded, 
however notwithstanding the compbints, and the Constitu 
tion of the year III, with the two decre es , was submitted 
to the Primary Assemblies a hollow ratification, extorted 
by fear, for any nation findmg itself imdcr the necessity of 
choosmg between known and unknown evils, would mfalhbly 
embrace the former as the safer of the two. 

Pans, however ventured to reject the two decrees, though 
It accepted the Constitution but the provinces, foDowing 
a method which rt teems impossible for them to break 
through, voted all that was proposed, by a very large 
majority This somewhat disconcerted the enemies of the 
Convention, who had believed their success certain. They 
made an appeal against the validity of the vote, but failed 
to establish the truth of thetr allegahons. They soon pro- 
ceeded from complamt to menace, and the tnbunes of the 
forty eight seefloos of Pans resounded with the most 
vehement a tt ac k s. Then, finding their appeal to public 
opimon did not produce the result they expected, they 
resolved to appeal to arms. 

The party with which the Convention had just broken 
was the same that had acted as iti auxiliary against the 
extreme democratL It mdoded the richest and most 
enlightened portion of the population of Pans, almost all 
the national guard, nearly the entire electoral body m short 
the whole of that brilliant boorgecasie, that flluitnons third 
estate, which, after having given so many emment men to 
France, and done the work of 89 had so long been 
trampled under foot by the populace of the fhnboings. 
Juat when they were seeking to blot out the recollection of 
so many hurmlmtions by the recovery of an influence which 
was justly theirs, they ^ at once perceived themselves to 
be struck by a measure of distrust, stopped m their course, 
and defrauded so to speak of the fruits of then most rightful 
conquest In the liveliness of their anger they greatly 
exaggerated the effects of the decrees of Fmctidor and they 
exaggerated still more extravagantly their own strength. 
The ferment, which was rapidly gaming m Pans, was 
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adroitly increased by the agents of the royalist party, who 
had become very bold since the encouragement given them 
by Pichegru On the nth Vendemiaire tlie electors of the 
different sections assembled in the Od^on, to count their 
adherents and try their strength On the 12th the Section 
Le Peletier, situated in the centre of Pans, and the best 
knoAvn from the number and boldness of its members, 
declared itself in insurrection 

At the first noise of the revolt, the Convention, not 
much troubled by a spectacle which uas by no means new, 
announced that it was in permanent session The small 
number of troops which were in Pans at the time were 
concentrated in one place, and the two or three thousand 
patriots who had been disarmed only a few months before 
were now ordered to take up their arms again As the 
numerical weakness of the defenders only increased the 
arrogance of its enemies. General Menou was ordered to 
proceed by force to disarm the Section Le Peletier Menou, 
a fair officer, but wanting self-possession, and acting reluct- 
antly in the embarrassment of having for adversaries the 
very men who had helped him to put down the insurrection 
m the faubourgs, crowded his troops pell-mell into a narrow 
space where they found their action completely paralysed 
He then entered the Convent of Les Filles Saint Thomas, 
where the Section held its meetings , a building situated 
on the spot on which the Bourse now stands There dis- 
turbed and alarmed by the salutations which followed one 
another in quick succession from the irritated crowd, instead 
of commanding he parleyed The result of this interview, 
as encouraging for the noters as it was unworthy of the 
dignity of the Convention, was a sort of capitulation, by 
virtue of which it was agreed that the troops should with- 
draw, and that the members of the Section should evacuate 
the hall of their meetings But, as might have been ex- 
pected, the troops alone fulfilled their agreement The 
Sections hastened to proclaim their victory to all Pans 
The danger became imminent It was now half-past eight 
in the evening 

Bonaparte was at the Feydeau theatre that night As 
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soon 08 he was mfonned of what was faimg place, he 
hastened to the spot, and witnessed the close of tins gm^ lar 
scene , from thence he proceeded to the assembly, to watch 
what was to be the issue. They had just decreed the arrest 
of Menou, and were disrntnng upon whom of the different 
generals it would be best to confer his command. The 
extreme peril of the situation made then choice ciceptionany 
momentous, and the small nomber of officers m Pans at 
the time made it very difficult Bonaparte, hidden m the 
audience, heard, he assures us m his Mhmnra hu own 
name put forward, and he deliberated for nearly half an 
hour what he should do. It is ceitam that the name of 
Barras drew the greatest number of votes, for the remem- 
brance of his energetic conduct on the 9th Thermidor had 
placed him in the position of an arbitrator. Barras asked 
that he might have Bo n apa r te for a coUeagne. Napoleon 
has given ns three different versions of this important event, 
and m all three he carefully omits to mendon the rccom 
mendatKiQ of Barras, which was however the real means of 
his appo m tment The version given by Las and 

which was corrected by Bonaparte hrmsel^ differs m sev era l 
important parttoilars the one recorded by Montholon 
and we here get an msi^t mto the rejections which made 
hrm hesitate for half an hour abont espousing the cause of 
the Convention. 

Was It wise to declare himself? Victory itself would 
have something odious in it, while defeat would devote hrm 
to the execration of futur e generationi. Why should he 
be the scapegoat of so many enmea, m which he had taken 
no part ? P^y graturtouily expose himself by the work of 
a few hours, to swell the number of names which were never 
pronounced but with horror? 

On the other hand, if the Convention ftlls, what is to 
become of the great truths of our Revolution? Our 
numeroos victories and our blood 10 often shed will be 
henceforth only actions to be ashamed of The foreigner 
whom we have so often conquered will tnumph and over 
whehn us with contempt a weak race with an insolent and 
a perrerse court will come back exulting, will upbraid us 
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with our crimes, will t\T:eak their vengeance on us, and will 
govern us like helots, with foreign help Yes, the defeat 
of the Convention would crown our enemies, and set the 
seal of bondage and shame on the countr)' 

‘ These feelings, with youth and confidence in his 
strength and his destin}^, decided him ’ 

The only point of any value to the historian in these 
bombastic phrases, evidently wntten long after the event, is 
the very clear fact that Bonaparte did not lean to one side 
more than anotlier, and that cold calculation and not 
prinaple guided his choice If he felt any scruples, they 
arose not from the cause in itself, but from the uncertainty 
of success As soon as his resolution was taken, he pre- 
sented himself before the Committee, and on the recom- 
mendation of Barras received his command Barras had 
known Bonaparte at the siege of Toulon, and had formed a 
hearty friendship for him, he tells us in his unpublished 
Mhnoires, on account of his likeness to Marat, to whom he 
had been warmly attached The parts were divided thus 
Barras was to be Commander-in-Chief, and Bonaparte was 
to be his heutenant, and to execute his orders 

The army of the Convention did not number more 
than eight thousand men, including the patriots to whom 
they had given back their arms , but it was well disaphned 
and full of confidence, and it possessed forty pieces of 
artilleiy, which had been brought from the camp of Sablons, 
giving them a precious advantage over their adversaries, 
who counted less on strategy than on their mass Bona- 
parte passed the mght in preparation He turned the 
Louvre and the Tuilenes mto a sort of intrenched camp, 
with artillery posted at all the outlets He secured his 
communications in such a way as to enable him to throw 
all his strength at any time on the point most seriously 
threatened , at the last moment he armed the members as 
a reserve m case of extreme peril, and took care to keep 
open for his httle army a retreat to St Cloud if necessary 
This done, he waited, and gave orders to his troops not to 
fire tiU they were attacked 

The followmg morning, the 13th Vend^miaire, when the 
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troops of the Sections entered from oil the rarrounding 
streets to itonn the Taflenes, they came into collision at 
every pomt with the posts of Ac ConventioD and fotmd all 
the approaches guarded. The National Guard, which con- 
sisted of about forty thousand soldiers, men full of ardour 
but wantmg m experience and stability shonldered their 
guns, and took up their position m front of the army of the 
Convention. Thar two chiefii had been chosen at random 
General Danican, a cashiered officer without ability and a 
returned emigrant namM Lafond, a yonng Tnpn of the 
most bnUiant courage. 

The two ormica spent the greater part of the day within 
fifteen paces of each other threatening but not moving as 
thou^ after so much bloody dissension both ah rant from 
again rending the bosom of their country At one time 
there seemed some hope that this extremity so fptal to 
liberty would be avoided but the blmd animosity of both 
parties caused the attempted recoDcQiation to fiuL At H alf 
past four m the afternoon Danican gave the gigrmi, and 
Napoleon mounted his horse. The fighting began at 
sev e r al pomts at once. The struggle was not so lon^ nor 
WU5 It marked by the same tragic fury which the walls of this 
oty have witnessed so often since. Public places had not 
yet served for fields of battle, and the strategy of street 
warfare was not yet become a science. The issue of the 
combat was never for an instant doubtfiiL Lafond, who 
directed the attack on the side of the Quays, threw his 
col nmn through the Rue Dauphinc, along the Quay Voltaire, 
on to the Pont Royal but overwhelmed m front and flank by 
the caimon, it stopped short and rapidly dispersed. TTince 
he rallied the scattered remnants under the fire which was 
decunating them but he did not succeed in stonnmg the 
bridge. At the church of SL Roche, the resistance offered 
was not more tenout. A few cannon-shot sufficed to sweep 
clear all the adjoining streets. The members of the Sec 
tions, m the ardour of their first attack, did not seem to 
have foreseen ihni their opponents might meet them with 
cannon lv>l1 They held no ground before artillery which 
drove them successively from all their posts. At m o clock 
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It A\as all over, the Convention had earned the da)^ They 
\vere afraid to e\ult over then: victory, for they had more 
than one kind of enemies, and in destro}ing the one, they 
placed themselves at the mercy of the others The van- 
quished vere treated Avith diplomatic and generous indul- 
gence by their conquerors, who contented themselves with 
disarming and disbanding their battalions Lafond alone 
could not be saved, from the fact of his being an emigrant, 
which at whatever cost he refused to disown The Con- 
vention declared tliat their defenders had deserved well of 
the countT}', it confirmed Barras and Bonaparte m their 
appointments, and, as the former lost no time in sending in 
his resignation, Bonaparte vas left in single possession of 
the title of General of the Interior This day, so profit- 
able for the young general whose fortunes it advanced to 
a prodigious degree, was a fatal one for France It 
strengthened and embittered the antagonism, which the 
Convention by its unfortunate decrees had created, between 
pubhc opinion and the Government Instead of concihating 
that part of the nation, eminent as it was, which creates 
pubhc opinion, and on whom it had thrown suspicion by 
the decrees, depriving them of their legitimate hope of 
influencing the Government, it had wounded and irrevocably 
alienated them It was easy to foresee that from that time 
a spirit of hostility to the Convention would pervade all the 
elections, and that thus driven from the Legislative Body it 
would take refuge m the executive body and make that its 
stronghold. This is exactly what actually happened The 
third of the Deputies to be added to the members of the 
Convention who were to be retained were all chosen from 
a hostile party , and the Convention which still formed a 
majority in the Councils replied to this manifestation of 
the wishes of the nation by calling to the Directory five 
regicides Barras, Carnot, Rewbell, Letoumeur, and Lare- 
veilRre-Ldpaux Now, as m the Legislative Body a third 
of the members were changed every year, whilst in the 
Directory it was only a fifth, it is evident that at a given 
moment the Government composed of regicides would find 
Itself at open war with the Councils composed of Moderates 
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And as neither of these bodies had any le^al authority over 
the other it followed as a matter of conrse that force wtmld 
remnm the only jndge left between them. Unfortunately 
the 13th Venddnuaire had shown all the world what weight 
the sword of the soldier had in the scale. So this mau- 
spiaous day taught authority to reckon cm the army and 
the army to dispose of authority It made ready from afar 
off the paths to military govcmmenL 

Bonaparte employ^ the few months which elapsed 
between the 13th of Vendtonane and his appomtment to 
the army of Italy m assuring the victory he had won, and 
gettmg nd of the elements of trouble and disorder m 
reorganising the Notional Guani, m forming a guard for the 
Directory and another for the Legislative Body and finally 
m busying himself with great activity about his own fortunes, 
like every essentially ambitiom man, be cmly saw m his 
new position the means it offered him of gtuxtmg one sttU 
higher. The part he had played m the late events, the 
importance of the post he hdd, his connectian with power 
fill penooages, the fonnaoca of a go v ern ment still new and 
uncertain m its steps, were all cmarmstances that enabled 
him to mtt himself up in all that wait on, to mteifere when 
he wished m the affairs of his colleagiies, and to reign 
uncontrolled m his own department He took advantage 
of this latitude with his accustomed decision, actmg without 
consulting any one, and paymg very little attention to any 
reprcsentations that were made to Imn. He was not Jess 
mdefiibgable all this time with the beads of the Government, 
whose good will he was mtercsted m wmrung. At the same 
time he protected the old nobiliiy m order to efface from 
their recollection the aumonades of Vendimiarre he 
recalled the bomahed genemls, and filled the governmental 
guard with men who were his creatures, and whom he was 
glad, he assures us m his memoir to find ogam on the i8th 
Bnunatre he distributed appomtments to his relations and 
faends, many of whom he sent for from the remotest 
comers of the country to estnhJnh them m Pans and he 
despatched large stnns of money to his family (Letters to 
Joseph, from October 1795 to February 1796^ 
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A man of this restless character was not likel)^ either to 
find scope for his mind in such a place, or to remain long 
without giving great ofience. To confine himself strictly 
within his own functions vas miser)' to him, to go beyond 
them was to plunge into the most dangerous of all under- 
takings Yet m the midst of the incessant activity of 
parties, it vas difficult not to feel the temptation Tlie 
Director)' soon began to regard Bonaparte with a certain 
uneasiness, vhich had sometliing to do with his nomination 
as commander of the army of Italy Bather than make an 
enemy of him by recalling him wthm the limits of ordinary 
lav, they preferred the expedient of getting rid of him by 
grantmg him some special favour , not reflecting that under 
pretence of averting the danger they were only rendenng it 
more inevitable for the future. This cowardice, which was 
repeated several times, and at last punished by a cruel and 
memorable lesson, was the only policy the Directory had 
skill enough to employ to protect itself against the designs 
which it imputed to Bonaparte. However, it is not certain 
that on this first occasion the suspicion which the General 
inspired would have been worth such promotion, if his 
mamage with Josephine de Beauharnais had not happened 
to crown and consummate his fortune. 

Bonaparte has himself related how he made the acquaint- 
ance of Madame de Beauharnais A few days after the 
disarmmg of the Sections, a child between ten and twelve 
years old came to Bonaparte to claim the sword of his 
father, once a general of the Repubhc, who had perished 
on the scaffold. This child was Eugene de Beauharnais 
The General, touched by his tears, ordered the sword to be 
given him, and the next day he received a visit from 
Madame de Beauharnais, whom he only knew by name, 
although she was the mtimate fhend of his protector Barras 
The silence which Bonaparte has kept with regard to this 
connection, and the share that Barras had in the ultimate 
resolution of Madame de Beauharnais, is easier to explain 
than his forgetfulness of the service done him the mght 
before the 13th Vend^miaire But the fact is none 
the less mcontestable , it is certified by all trustworthy 
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authority and confirmed by Josephine hemflf, who, ^^th 
her creole apathy would pohaps never have made up her 
mind to the mamage, if Barro had not added to her 
mamage-Bcttlement the promise that Bonaparte should be 
made Commander m-Chief of the anny of Italy Banas 
assures me, she wrote a short time previous to her marriage, 
that if I marry the General, he will obtam for him the 
appointment of Commander m-Cbief of the army of Italy 
Yesterday Bonaparte, speaking to me of this favour, which 
has already caused some jealousy among his companions 
in arms, although it is not yet granted, sai^ Do they thmt- 
I need patronage to insure my success ? Some day they 
will be only too happy if I grant them mme. My airord is 
at my side and that will cany me a long way 

Bonaparte had a burning and violent passion for Madame 
de Beanharruus, which was stiD ftmher inflamed by his 
ambition for he knew that the mamage wonld not only 
give him the position which he most coveted, but also an 
entrance into a society which tiD then had only responded 
to his overtures with excessive mistrust To tins affectioD, 
the only one it is said by which his heart was ever moved, 
be brought all the passion and fire of his impetuous nature. 
As for Madame de Beauhamois, the felt even m his 
presence far more trouble end amaiement than love» The 
genius which she saw sparkling m his piercing and unpen 
ous glance eierosed over this amiable but indolent nature 
a kind of fascination which she yielded to with a secret 
terror and before surrendering herself entirely to its influ- 
ence, she asked herself more than once if the extraordinary 
assurance evinced in every word of the General was not the 
effect of a young man s presumption, deatmcd to meet with 
bitter disappomtment Her irresolution mcreased when 
the reflect^ on the difference of age between them, for 
Josephines beauty was already declining, and the General 
was etifl a long way from the maturity of life. However 
she succeeded m overcoming her scruples. The twenty 
third of February 1796 Bonaparte was named General m 
Chief of the Italian army and on the mnth of March the 
mamage took place Comot seconded his nomination m 
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opposition to ReA\bell, the patron of Scherer, but it was 
by no means he t\ho proposed him, as is pretended m his 
Mcmoirc of the iS/// Fiuctido) In the marriage register 
Bonaparte put himself doun as one year older than he 
really \\as, ■\\hich has gnen rise to doubts as to the exact 
date of his birth , and Josephine made herself four years 
younger, a double fiction suggested probably by a little 
feminine ^anlty on the one hand, and acquiesced m on the 
other from a A\ish to restore some parity of age bcti\een 
them m the e}es of the public by means of an obliging 
falsehood In the first line in the list of ^\ltnesses of the 
marriage figured the name of Paul Barras 
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3U3in3SI0N or PISDMOUT AJTD THE CONQUEST Or 
LOiiBAjarr 

A FEW days after hja tnamage, Bonaparte Kt out to Join 
the army of Italy and amved at the head-quarters at Nice 
OQ the a6th of March. Some days before hij departure 
the Directory sent him detailed mstructioas for the campaign 
which was about to open. These uistructjona were only 
partly conformable to plan which had been prevtooaly 
suggested more than once by the General hmw1f. He 
was ordered it is true to cross the Apennmes, and open the 
campaign by separating the Piedmontese and Anstnan 
armies but this object once attained, instead of forcing 
Piedmont mto peace, as he had always designed, the General 
was to content himself with takmg Ceva and Tortona, with 
obtaining GuTi from the Genoese Toltmtaiily or by force, 
and with leaving a corps of observation before Com, after 
which, tflVing no account of the Piedmontese army he 
would pour down mto the MHanese, m order to dnve the 
Austnan army across the Adige a monstrous plan, con 
demning him to leave in his rear Piedmont in arms, as well 
as Genoa hostile and ready to break out on the first occa- 
sion, besides exposing fum to the inevitable ruk of having 
his cotomnnicationi cut off In addition to this, the 
Directory deprived him of the power of concedmg a sus- 
pension of hostilities, while they reserved exclusively to 
themselves thnt of treating for peace. They adopted the 
General s ideas upon the necessity of making the enemy’s 
country support the army Finally they recommended 
him to ' use every means in his power to exote the mol- 
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and no longer to their patriotism , it was a war of conquttt 
and not a war of liberty that his words announced. 

‘ Soldiers, he said, you are hungry and nearly riflVM , 
The Government owes you much it can do nothing for 
you- Your patience and coora^ do you honour but can 
not procure you either profit or glory I am come to lead 
you mto the most fertile plains m the world. There you 
will find nch provmces and great towns. There you will 
find glory honour and ruhts Soldiers of Italy can your 
courage fail you? 

These seductive promises, so often afterwards repeated 
m Bonaparte 8 proclamations, of fortune and abundance, of 
victory for conquest and no longer for hberty were then 
heard for the first time. The RepubUcan soldiers had 
often listened to ‘addresses about tyranny to destroy of 
hberty to avenge, of chains to break — and if this was a worn" 
out phraseology at least the virtues it hallowed bad not 
grown old , but no one had ever yet spoken to th^m of 
nchea to acquire none had ever yet thought of inflaming 
their valour by kindimg then cupidity till then it was only 
by their disinterestedness and then courage that they had 
been knowa In reading these first words address^ to 
the army of demcxnatf by this powerful tempter we think 
with sadness of the subsequent mad and gigantic adventures 
mto which he was destined to draw them by the false 
allurement of grandeur Not m a day did the soldiers of 
the Repubhc become the soldiers of the Empire but the 
commencement of the change dates from this proclamation 
m which Bonaparte pointed to Italy — Italy not as a nation 
to dehver but as a prey to sene. 

It IS easy to unagme the effect which such summonses, 
reheved now and Again by appeals to nobler passions, would 
have on on impatient, fanushmg and squahd host, composed 
for the most part of men who were young, ardent, adven 
toroua, and all of them with their fortunes to make. They 
produced instantly m the common soldiers a thirst for pillage, 
of which modem warfare ofiers no other example in their 
leaden a spint of ambition and insatiable cupidity of which 
we whail have to speak only too often. But rt was by no 
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means the immediate consequences of this transformation 
of our military spirit which were either the most senous or 
the most dangerous 

■^^^len Bonaparte amved at head-quarters, he found that 
the army had not changed its position since the battle of 
Loano, a brilliant but useless victory for General Schdrer, 
who was skilful enough to gain a battle, but not to profit 
by the issue Our troops were ranged in dchelons along 
the Comiche road from Nice to Savona, occupying the Col 
di Tenda and along with Sdruner’s division watching from 
Garessio the intrenched camp at Ceva, on the other side of 
the Apennines 

Our forces have generally been estimated at no more 
than thirty thousand men, according to the number given 
by Napoleon, who however is not always consistent on this 
point It IS more natural to refer on such a matter to his 
correspondence, wntten as it was from the dictation of 
events, than on his Mimotres, composed long afterwards for 
posterity, and in which so many circumstances have been 
either distorted or else passed over in silence The figures 
vary even m the correspondence itself, if however we may 
trust to the number given in a letter to Carnot, dated from 
Cherasco, April 29th, a fortnight after the opening of the 
campaign, and before the arrival of reinforcements from the 
army of the Alps, a letter in which he earnestly begged for 
aid, and was therefore interested in keeping do^vn the 
number of troops, we find that they amounted to thirty-five 
thousand men ^ At the same time he announces his inten- 
tion of entering Lombardy with twenty-eight thousand men, 
a figure it is impossible to admit on the supposition that he 
had commenced the campaign with only thirty thousand 
men, for since that he had fought six bloody battles, and 
left considerable garrisons in several fortified places 

Allowing then for exaggerations in both directions, we 
may safely estimate the French army at thirty-six or thirty- 

^ Elsewhere he says thirty-four thousand infantr)', and three thou- 
sand five hundred cavalry , and in the same letter he estimates the 
enemy’s forces at the fanciful number of a hundred thousand men, — 
To ihe Dtrcctoiy, Carrit, Apnl 24th 
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eight thousand men but it vnu composed of excellent 
troops, now for long mured to the fatigues of mountam 
warfiirc m the Alps and Pyrenees, consumed with an ardent 
impatience to exchange for new fields of battle the barren 
rocks, where they were wastmg then- strength m unprofitable 
and mglonous combati. At the head of this army Generali 
already celebrated were to be seen, such as 
Augereau, Sumner Laharpe, Cervom, and Kilmame m its 
ranks were the greater part of the men who were destined 
to make the fortune of the Empire — ^Junot, Murat, Marmont, 
Lannes, Victor Suchet, Bcrthier Rampon others who were 
to tail without seeing the fruits of victory confiscated for the 
profit of a Single man, Joubert, Mmron, Stengel, T-annw 

Bonaparte’s appomtment to the chief command had been 
viewed with some dagust by several of these generals whose 
services had been both longer and mort conspicnous, if not 
more real, than ha own but thetr murmurs were lost m 
the midst of the acckmatioM of then: young companions, 
who saw in Benspaztet rapid promotiOD a. certain piedge 
of their own advancement The young General was quite 
aware of the existence of this feeling of dissatis&ction, but 
full of confidence m he assumed from the first 

towards the malcontents, as he did towards ercrybody that 
tone of authority and detemunatioD which was so natural 
to him. Mass^na and Augereau, who were supposed to be 
the two most hostile to hun, wrote him letto of con- 
gratulation, and very soon their secret rancour no longer 
ventured to disclose xtscif m 5tcc of the dszzling splendour 
of ha victories. 

The Piedmontese army numbered about twenty thousand 
men, commanded by General CoHi, an officer of high repute 
the Austrian army amounted to thirty-eight or forty thou 
sand men. It was nndgr the command of Beaulieu, on 
experienced general, but old and badly served. These two 
armies, which haft agreed to act in concert, occupied the 
slope of the Apennines away from the sen, but each obeyed 
a private motive of its own, very bttle calculated to keep 
up ihaf unity of movement which was so indispensable. 
TTie first was especially interested m covering Piedmont, 
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the second m closing Lombardy against us Tins diveisity 
of object, unfavourable as it was to unanimous action, ^Yas 
further complicated by dull misunderstandings and mutual 
distrust Piedmont, connected iiitli Austria by a treaty of 
alliance since 1 7 94, was e\tremel} dissatisfied with the way 
in which this power had fulfilled its engagements, and 
though making common cause with her, it submitted to the 
necessity with regret TJie first object in tlie campaign 
then was to separate Piedmont from her ally, an under- 
taking easy to begin by military tactics and to finish by 
diplomacy 

In accordance with his first plan of tlie campaign, 
Bonaparte resolved to cross the Alps at the lowest point, 
that is to say at their junction with the Apennines above 
Savona. By taking this road he not only greatly facilitated 
transport, which w’as an immense advantage considering 
the still backward season of the year, but also, instead of 
encountering either the fortresses which defended the 
approaches to Piedmont on the side of the Col di Tenda, 
or the intrenched camp at Ceva which protected it on the 
side of the Col di Bardinetto, he entered Piedmont at the 
point where the tw'o armies were encamped, and he could 
thus attack either one or the other as he pleased He 
therefore fixed his head-quarters at Albenga, about sixty 
miles from Nice on the Comiche road He expected to 
surprise the Austnans, but the movement of one of his 
divisions on Genoa gave them warning, and he was the first 
to be attacked 

Beauheu, mistaking Bonaparte’s design, crossed the 
Apennines with a part of his army at Bochetta above 
Genoa, m order to cover this town D’Argenteau, his 
lieutenant, had orders to cross the mountains at the Col di 
Montenotte, above Savona, that is to say by the same road 
which the French had chosen to enter Piedmont If this 
movement had succeeded all that part of the French army 
which was found in the hne of the coast between Savona 
and Genoa would have been cut off and taken prisoners 
But whilst Beaulieu was dnving before him Laharpe’s 
division, which occupied our forward outposts on the side 
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of G^noa, D Argenteau enconntered an obstacle on his way 
to Montelegino which stopped his advance. It was a sunple 
redoubt defended by twdve hundred men under the com 
mand of Colonel Rampon. At that moment the issue of 
the whole campaign depended on this ill-guarded redoubt 
both sides understood this. The soldiers swore that ns 
long os one was left they wonld not yield. Rampon repelled 
three flinoas attacks, and his resistance saved the army 

■UTicn Bonaparte, who was at Savona, heard of the danger 
from which by a kmd of mirade he had just pynprd, he 
spent that night in stealing a march on the enemy m cider 
to strike one of those unexpected blows which were the 
favormte peculiarity of ha mflitary genius. The following 
mommg April 12 Beauhen who had remained on the 
Comiche road found nothing m front of him, whilst 
lyArgenteau who had faBen back on Montenotte from 
Montel^?no found himself confronted by Lahaipes and 
Augereaus dinaoni, posted in advance of the fort, and 
behind him was Maszkfnas dmsioD which had amv^ by 
by pfifht. Thus luirotraded by s upqi or forces, he was 
compelled to beat a retreat opon where the rest of 

the Austoan army was stafron^ and he left two thonsand 
prisoners m the hands of the French. 

This first feat of wai^ known under the name of the 
battle of Montenotte, not only recovered aD lost ground, 
but it threw into disorder the Austrian army whose 
difi^erent corps dispersed between Genoa and Dego no 
longer hnH numbers or compactness enough to resume the 
offensive. Bonaparte, who was impatient to cons umm a t e 
the victory proceeded to his attack the next day April 13 
But this time be found hnnsclf m presence of both the 
Piedmontese and Austrian armies, the former at Mill e sim o 
covering the road to Piedmont, the latter trying to rally 
their scattered forces at Dego, on the road to Acqui and 
Milan. He first directed his main efforts against the 
Piedmontese, hitherto unbrokca He succeeded m dnvmg 
them npon Ceva, over the gorges of Millesimo, after 

having cut off one of then- divisions co mm a n ded by Provera, 
which was reduced to take refnge m the castle of Cossana, 
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\shcrc after l\\cnl\ -four itours’ rc'^islancc il \\as forced to 
surrender '1 he ibllowing daj, Apnl i^, leating Augcreau 
onl) and his duision to keep the jia'^s of Millesnno against 
the Piedmontese, \sho failed to jicrceitc tlic necessity of 
effecting a coalition with Beaulieu at an) cost, Bonaparte 
concentrated all the rest of his forces against the Austrian 
arm) , after scNeral attacks he dro\c them from Dego, 
ojnurmg four thousand jirisoncrs 'I his number happened 
to be nearl) doubled some hours after by a mistake of one 
of Beaulieu’s duisions, which hating left Genoa to rejoin 
the Austrians came full upon the I'rcnch arm), and only 
regained Dego to be thcmsch cs taken prisoners almost at 
the same moment 

'llius after four da) s’ fighting, owing to the rajndity of 
his mot ements and that method of acting by surjinscs by 
which he contritcd on ctciy' battlefield to hate forces 
superior to any that his adtcrsaiy’ could oppose to him, 
Bonaparte had obtained the most important result of the 
campaign, the scjiaration of the allied annics 'J he Pied- 
montese were in full retreat for Ceva and 2iIondovi, the 
Austrians for Acqui, while the French army found itself 
master of both roads, certain of its supenonty in force over 
either army separately, and able to throw itself at its own 
choice upon cither one or the other TJie greatness of 
these results created a striking impression that was felt 
everjmhere, and when tlie soldiers in the march towards 
Ceva reached the heights of Monte Zemoto, and beheld 
the splendid plains which lay stretched before them, sur- 
rounded by the magnificent amphitheatre of the Alps, 
they were sei7ed wath such admiration that they halted 
and saluted their young chief with universal acclamations 

The separation of the allied armies once effected, the 
instructions of the Directory required Bonaparte to leave 
Piedmont, and to bear down on the Milanese This was 
not however a positive order, for he had authority to bom- 
bard Tunn ‘if circumstances rendered it necessary/ but 
still wnth as little delay in Piedmont as possible. The 
General, on the other hand, was fully resolved to do 
nothing in Lombardy till he had absolutely reduced this 
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power So he left Lohorpes division at Son Benedetto, 
to protect himself against anjr renewal of attack by the 
Austrian army and reinforced with Srfruner’s division 
which had posted for purposes of observation at 

Garcssio before Ceva, he threw himself with oU his forces 
upon the weak Piedmontese army This force, compelled 
to retreat before an enemy of such supenonty scarcely 
made any attempt to defend the mtrenched camp at Ceva, 
and contented themselves with failing hack step hj step 
taking advantage of every obstacle the country offered, to 
impede the march of the French and to give time for 
the Austnana to re-form and come to their The 

2ist of April, after a senes of desultory combats, they met 
at MondovL They fought with gallantry bat without 
success, and lost three thousand men, kflJed or taken 
prisonera. The 33d of April Colli demanded an amnesty 
m order to gmn time they would not even listen to him, 
On the asth Bonaparte amved at Chemsco, which was 
only ten leagues fix)m Tonn. 

Dismay reigned m the Sardinian court The king wished 
to continne the war but nearly everybody about him was 
so alarmed at the thought of a rcvolntionary irruption 
tnomphant in Turin, that they were urgent with him to 
maVf* peace. The situation was not how e ver desperate, 
for a protracted resistance must increase the chances of 
the conquered as it diminished those of the conquerors. 
Tlie geographical position of Piedmont, its passes, its 
numerous fortresses, the brave, energetic^ and tennnous 
character of the population, all gave it great advantages 
m an irregular warfiire. Tonn of itaelf could have offered 
a long resistance to the French who had neither artillery 
nor material for a siege. It had only to consult its own 
history to find the glonons emmple it had to foDow and 
that might deliver it Their army had still the valuable 
resources of a considerable artillery and of excellent 
cavalry fiir snpenor to ours and BcauHen was already 
Tnir rhmg to thoT rehcf. But what power have considera 
tions like these over mmds demoralised by fear? The 
Ving yielded to the supplications of his court and to the 
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terrors of an opulent and ]u\unous hotngcoisic, and delivered 
himself up to his enemy 

By his order Marshal de la Tour repaired to the French 
camp Bonaparte, to whom these overtures were an un- 
looked-for surpnse, received him wnth that air of conqueror 
and master which he kneiv to be so likely to impose on 
men, and when the marshal pronounced the word tenns, 

‘ Terms,’ cried Bonaparte, ‘ it is I w'ho name the terms , 
accept them at once, or Turin is mine to-morrow’ The 
Directory had explicitly denied to the General the right 
of suspending hostilities He did not how'ever hesitate to 
exceed his instructions, confident that victory would insure 
pardon But he did not m reality feel all the assurance 
he thought it nght to affect , it w-as at bottom so far from 
being genuine, that he proceeded to stir up a revolutionarj' 
demonstration at Asti, m order to hasten negotiations which 
were proceeding too slowly to please him (Letter to 
Ballet, April 26) The armistice w'as signed on the aSth 
of Apnk Piedmont withdrew from the coalition and gave 
up as pledges of submission till a declaration of peace 
the fortified places of Com, Ceva, and Tortona, or else 
Alessandria , she surrendered to the French all the military 
routes leading to France, and lastly she dispersed her 
array and disbanded her mihtia Bonaparte, desirous of 
deceivmg the Austnans as to his projects, added another 
clause to the treaty, by virtue of which tlie town of Valenza 
was to be surrendered, m order to secure his passage 
across the Po 

By this armistice Bonaparte had done better than if he 
had conquered Piedmont, for the conquest would have 
necessitated a protracted, burdensome, and exceedingly 
dangerous occupation of the country , as it was, he held 
It at his mercy, his means of communication were assured, 
and he could safely attack Lombardy 

Even before the armistice was signed, he hastened to 
make it known to the Directory, taking care to shield him- 
self under the approbation of the generals and the Govern- 
ment Commissioners, ‘ who, as well as myself,’ he wrote, 
‘ regard this event as the most fortunate that could possibly 
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hare happened (April 27). The next day he informed 
the Directory of the snjpension of hosiihties, and while 
he declared hinuelf ready to bow to their decision if they 
refused to sign the treaty of peace, he in a measure com 
pched them to do *0 by mfomung them thnf he was gomg 
m pursuit of Beaulieu, and by adriaing them ‘not to count 
on a revolntion m ftedmont, because, he wrote, 'the 
people are not npe for it thus overthrowing beforehand 
their favounte chimera. He hoped withm a month to be 
m the Tyrol, co-operating with the armies of the llhine, 
and carrying war mto Havana. however he wrote on 
the 29th of April, you do not accept peace with the kmg 
of Sardinia if your plan is to dethrone hnn, you must 
occupy his attention for a time and let me know at once. 
I will take possession of Valenra and then march upon 
Tuna. I shall levy ' he added, some milhons on the 
duke of Parma he will propose terms of peace do not 
be m any hurry to accept them, so as to give me tune to 
make him pay the expenses of the campaiga 

As regards the Repubhc of Genoa, where the old claim 
of mdctnnity for losses sustained by the frigate la Madesfe 
was still pen ding , rlnlrrm made more by way of mtimidation 
than for any other reason, Bonaparte had written at the 
commencement of the campaign to Faypoult, our Min liter 
at Genoa, that they ought to think themselves fortunate if 
they got iJtrei vtUhans After the anmstice, he advised 
Tittti to demand fiftetn mnit ons to such an extent had 
victory swollen tie rUmn- This spirit of cupidity this 
thirst for gam which he had so imprudently roused m the 
army in order to create in it a taste for great enterpnsea, 
expressed itself m acts of spoliation, pillage, and violence, 
with such unbodied passion that he was at first appalled 
at his own work At Ccva, at Smnt Michel, and at Mon 
dovi, the soldiers committed such excesses that, to use 
Bonaparte a own expression, they made him blush to be a 
man (Letter to the Directory Cmtu April 24) 

I fim going to make some signal euimplea, he added, 

I win rc-establiih order or I wiU give up the command 
of these brigands. He published on order of the day at 
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Lesegno, the 2 2d of April, m which he said that ‘he saw 
with horror the frightful pillage winch some abandoned men 
were mdulging in / and he commanded the heads of the 
arm)^ to make their reports ‘ on the morality of the Com- 
missaries, the adjutant generals, and superior officers,’ and 
gave authority to all generals of division to have any soldier 
or officer shot who should be convicted of pillage A few 
days after a second order was issued, proving that the first 
had been ill executed ‘ If pillage continues,’ he said, ‘ all 
IS lost, even glory and honour,’ and he announced m order 
to appease their cupidity his intention of levying heavy 
contributions on the conquered country, in such a way as 
to enable him to discharge half their pay m cash He did 
m fact make some examples , several officers were degraded, 
and several common soldiers shot, but with the system of 
spoliation which he thought it perfectly legitimate in himself 
to apply to the nations we were supposed to have come to 
free, he was not likely to obtain any very thorough reforma- 
tion All that he could do was to put an end to open dis- 
order and scenes of pubhc violence. It was, in a word, to 
regulate pillage, not to abohsh it, disinterestedness was 
impossible in the common soldier, when it was not to be 
found in the chiefs Bonaparte was the first to find 
excuses for those whom he was obliged to punish. ‘ These 
wretches,’ he said, ‘are excusable, they have sighed for 
three years after the promised land from the summit of the 
Alps, and now they have entered it, they wish to enjoy it ’ 
(Cherasco, Apnl 26, to the Directory) The promised 
land I It was in the same phrase that he had first designated 
Italy to his troops Was it wonderful that they understood 
him literally, and claimed their share of the booty ? A^friat 
right had he to the sole disposal of a common conquest ? 
Did it suffice that the spoliation should be earned on under 
regular forms and in the name of the Government, to make 
the act equitable ? Such was evidently his opinion, for in 
the same letter in which he speaks of ‘ the horrors which 
made him shudder,’ he said, ‘ if this splendid country can 
be saved from pillage, we may obtain considerable advan- 
tages from It , the province of Mondovi alone will give us 
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a million. From pillage to this kind of spoliation there 
was evidently an immense distance so far as regards the 
behaviour and disaphne of the army but in a moral point 
of view the two arcamstances flowed from the same soorce, 
and were sure to lead to the some effect 

In a fresh proclamation from Cherasco, dated April 36 
in which Bonaparte addresses the army as the Conqutnng 
Army of Italy he summed up the results of this crushing 
campaign he enumenUe* the past exploits of ha soldiers, 
and those they were soon to achieve he rnmnds them 
that the ashes of the conquerors of Tarqum were still 
trodden on by the assassins of Basscvihe. But with the 
promise of what reward did he stimulate them ? The 
promise was still Italy Friend^ he said, I promise it 
to you, this conquest 1 And by the strangest of contiadic 
tions, he styled them the lib^ton of the people. He 
concludes by ao address to the Italians themselres Natives 
of Italy the French army has come to br<aJt ysnir cMoins 
the French people is the friend of all the peoples come 
with confidence before her To plunder those they woe 
come to lave firom oppression was a sorry way of bepnning 
thu scheme of redemption. 

The effect product m Pans by the news of these sue 
cesses was immense. Never were the wings of victory so 
swift, never were tnumphs better adapted to strike men s 
imagination by simpliaty of process and grandeur of result 
The fever of exatement which had taken possession of the 
army spread through France. Each rooming the Alamia/r 
published one after another Bonaparte s reports to the 
Directory his proclamations, the value of the s/‘oita oftma 
which he had taken from the enemy Mens n n agmationi 
became violently heated. The new men who formed the 
majonty in the Directory obscure yesterday to-day mvested 
with the power of disposing of conquered kmgdoms, were 
danled by the prospects opened out by the General before 
their eyes, and failing to see the inevitable term to which 
the spmt of conquest would soon lead them, forgetting that 
their strength lay m fidelity to the new ideas, they only 
followed Bonaparte with mtoiicated enth u s i asm m the 
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path along ^^hlch he was drawing them They gave tlie 
^\armest reception to his aide-de-camp, Murat, who brought 
them the standards taken from tlie enemy , they lavished 
the most flattering marks of approbation on the General , 
they passed a decree declaring that the army of Italy had 
deseiA'ed well of the countr}' , they established a festival in 
honour of the victor}^ , they confirmed, by a treaty of peace, 
the policy vhich Bonaparte had pursued towards the court 
of Sardinia, thencefonvard at the mercy of France , in short, 
blinded by his representations of the inexhaustible w'ealth 
of Italy, and by the advantages which they hoped to derive 
from It for their ruined finances, the}' encouraged him in 
the system of plunder w'hich he designed to follow tow'ards 
the Italians, and like those sovereigns by the grace of God, 
whom they so often reviled in their manifestoes, they 
looked upon Italy as a nch farm to make money from, and 
upon Its inhabitants as a class of subjects liable to taxation 
at pleasure 

The new' instructions to Bonaparte issued by the Direct- 
ory, May 7, had an immense influence on the manner in 
w'hich the w'ar was subsequently carried on It is in these 
documents that we must look for the true spint of our 
occupation of Italy, for it is impossible in this matter to 
trust to the conventional commonplaces that have been 
umformly repeated by histonans w'lthout principle or with- 
out penetration The great error in the first instructions 
of the Directory lay especially in the want of explicitness 
on certain points winch ought never to have been matters 
of doubt to a government that had sprung from the French 
Revolution , in the second, they entered without power of 
return upon a path which had hitherto been only indicated, 
and they entered it in the most deplorable way, for there 
is something graver than the pohcy of conquest, there is 
the policy of rapine and depredation 

AVhat instantly strikes and revolts the reader of these 
documents is the incredible intensity acquired in so short 
a time by this thirst for the wealth of a friendly people, and 
the shamelessness with which they display a greed that is 
usually artful enough to hide itself under the semblance of 
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policy They do not renounce the idea of pltindemig 
Genoa, only it would be aafer to tempome for a while, 
because it may become dangerous. ■l\^out any pretext 
for attacking Tutcany since the French Republic was on 
good tenns with her they were to enter Leghorn, seire the 
English and Neapolitan vessels, confiscate the property of 
ftrangers, and leave a garrison to protect the town. The 
Ihichy of Parma, which had jom^ the allies, was to be 
spared out of consideration for Spam with whom we had 
made peace but at the some time they were to tn ke care 
that a heavy ransom was poid- 

The Milanese, possibly will find favour m our eyes, for 
It is this we are going to deliver from the yoke of Anstna. 

It IS the Milanese especuDy that .jw art net to sport 
wrote the Ihrcctors to Bonaparte levy heavy confribu- 
tions there m cash and durmg the first moment of toror 
that the approach of our army will produce, let the eye of 
economy tupenntend its expenditure. If Rome makes any 
adrnnees, the first thing to require is that the Pope should 
at once order public prayers to be offered up for the success 
of the French anna. Some of their fine monuments, 
statues, pictures, medals, libranca, adrer madonnas, and 
even bells, will pay the expenses of your visit to him 
and so on. 

This last kind of plunder unknown m the history of the 
world since the fiunous taking of Connth by the Romans, 

13 perhaps that which has most contributed to rouse the 
notioDs fl gomitt us, and wuth Justice for to rob the 
Italians of their works of genius was m some sort to despoil 
them of thenr past and ^eu* glory Every previous con- 
queror had respected these memorials of their history the 
only titles to honour with which they could then adorn 
themselves m the eyes of the stranger it was reserved for 
their liberators to lavuh them of these. 

That the corrupt Barros should have signed such 
instructions is not astonishing but that the rigid probity 
of Carnot should not have revolted against lending his 
name and authority to a pohey so a ntag onistic to the 
principles of the Revolution, is incomprehensible. AVhat 
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■nas not to be expected, ^^hen llic man who passed for the 
personification of ancient Mrtue felt no scruple in ratifying 
such designs ? It is ver) difficult to know accurately whether 
the first idea of confiscating the pictures and statues of Italy, 
a measure perfcctl} at variance \\ith modern manners, but 
whidi had unfortunately been attempted the preceding 
jear in Holland and Belgium, though not m the wholesale 
fashion afterwards adopted, arose A\ith Bonaparte or the 
Director}', it is probable that this disgraceful expedient 
was discussed and recognised %erbally and as a possible 
contingency before the departure of the General It could 
only have been adopted and reduced to a law by the man 
who contributed so largely to the revival of the old right 
of conquest and its most iniquitous abuses, but the 
Directory must share with him the miserable honour and 
the responsibility ^ All that can be said in defence of the 
Director}' is that the instructions only proposed this measure 
for the Papal States, whilst Bonaparte, even as early as the 
I St of May, VTOte to Fa}'poult, our minister at Genoa — 

‘ Send me some information about the dukes of Parma, 
Piacenza, and Modena , let me know the numerical force 
of their armies, and in what the vealth of the countr}' con- 
sists Especially send me a list of the pnifAwgs, statues, 
and objets dc aniositc which are to be found in Milan, Parma, 
Piacenza, and Bologna, etc ’ 

And on the 6th of May, the day before the instructions 
were sent off from Pans, he alluded to the subject in writ- 
ing to the Directory without any introduction, as if it were 
a thing quite understood and already agreed upon ‘It 

1 Thibeaudeau, one of the men who best personifies this epoch, 
relates with indignation in his Munotres stcr le Diredoue, that some 
French artists dared to petition the Government against this removal of 
chefs dtanivre of art He forgets to mention the courageous protesta- 
tion of Quatrem^re de Quincy The adversanes of this measure 
appeared to him enemies of our glory, ‘ morose and unpatnotic fanatics, ’ 
He alludes, in support of his opinion, to what was done in Greece and 
in Egypt, and he is astonished that any one should think of disputing 
‘ our right to pictures which our soldiers might have hinted, or marbles 
which they might have brokm to pieces ’ It was thus that this tribune 
understood justice 







would be aj well for yon to fend me three or four good 
ortistfl, to malce a choice of the beat thiogs to send to 
Pans. 


National pnde has generally led us to throw a veil over 
the motives of shameleas cupidity which directed our first 
ocenpabon of Italy and which from the first tarnished the 
glory of our victones and compromised their result*. People 
prefer to dwell upon the aitificul phrases and rhetorical 
commonploccB which were meant to amuse the crowd the 
picture 1^ more fl utt ering and more pleasing to popular 
vamty but m thi* way the true spint of events escape* us, 
and their subsequent turns are so many nddles. People 
are lutomshed to see so much heroism and virtue end m 
the negotiation of Carnpo Fonmo the rapidity with which 
our work m Italy foil* to piece* is wholly lueaphcaWe they 
cannot make out how the Repubhe peruhe* at the hands 
of Republican soldiers. To him who ha* followed step by 
*tep the progress of the spirit which perverted our pohtical 
and military institutiont, the»e eventt ore dear beisneitber 
astonished at the coolness with wbch these apostle* of 
Republican nrtue trafficked m the rights of naaon*, as if 
the haigain related to cattle, nor at the slight durability of 
those vidn phantoms of republics which we left m Italy 
after our conquest it « easy for faim to understand how 
soldiers accustomed to rect^nlsc no other law than the 
right of war to look upon power as the price of victory to 
hold all from their chi^ did not hesitate on the Eighteenth 
Brumaire to throw one last conquest at his feet 

With regard to mihtary operations the Ihrectory com- 
mumcated to the General a conduaion at which they had 
arrived of the utmost gmvily and which would have had n* 
one of Its consequence* the division of the co mm a n d, and 
a complete change in Bonaparte s plan of the campaign. 
They informed him that the luiny of Italy wa* to be made 
into two separate corps one under the co mm a n d of Seller 
Tnnnn was to protect the Milanese ogainit the oltenor designs 
of Austria the other under Bonaparte was to file along the 
coait to Leghorn, Romev and Naples. The Directory 
attached great importance to the expedition to Rome, either 
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because tliey hoped to strike a weiglitier blo^Y against the 
old superstition by exposing to all eyes the infirmity of the 
idol, or else their zeal may ha\e been stimulated by the 
jealous fervour of the theophilanthropic Lareveillbre who 
saw in the Pope a personal enemy. They repeated their 
fonner injunctions to Bonaparte to do nothing without con- 
sulting the Commissioners, and since they could not blame 
him for the armistice of Cherasco, they congratulated him 
with the transparently hollow assumption that he had con- 
sulted them before treating ‘ These kinds of negotiations,’ 
they V rote, ‘ are especially the province of the Government 
Commissioners with the army ’ 

These instructions followed the old routine of French 
invasions, which had all failed successively by taking pos- 
session of the centre of Italy before the approaches had 
been secured. They w'ere completely subversive of Bona- 
parte’s plan, who wuth his sure glance had seen that Austria 
was the only enemy w'e had to fear, and wished to concen- 
trate all his strength against her, and make the Adige an 
impassable bamer, feeling certain that when once this was 
done the weak states of Italy wmuld fall one by one into 
our hands The rapidity of his omvard march, his prompti- 
tude m engaging the Government m his own course by his 
first brilliant success, preserved him from having to choose 
between a useless remonstrance and a perilous acceptance 
of their plan, and strengthened his representations suffi- 
ciently to make them prevail 

The same day on which the Directory signed the de- 
spatches that gave him such an unpleasant surprise, that 
IS to say the 7 th of May, Bonaparte, who had already 
reopened the campaign, after reinforcing his army and 
securing his communications, presented himself unex- 
pectedly before Piacenza, intending to cross the Po there 
Deceived by skilfully spread reports and false manoeuvres, 
Beauheu was expecting him at Valenza. Here he had 
covered with increased defences not only the approaches 
to the Po, but those to the Ticino also, which presented a 
second hne and offered him a strong position at Pavia, the 
scene of one of our former disasters In marching on 
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Pincenia with some thousand troops, at about twenty-four 
miles below the place where the Ticino fells into the Po, 
Bonaparte turned both Pam and the Ticino, and was able 
besides to effect the passage over the Po, always dangerous 
m itselii without senous disturbance from the enemy He 
was not attacked till the next day at Fombio Pim 
ghettone, and then only by a single division of the Austrian 
army, of which he made two thousand prisoners. 

Beaulieu, who was not strong enough to keep the field 
against the French anny could do nothing but f^kp advan 
tage of the natural lines of defence formed by the numerous 
tributaries of the Po which run ihrongh Italy from north to 
south the Tiano the Adda, the Oglio, the Mmao, and 
the Adige. The Ime of the Tiono having been forced, he 
fell back on the Adda, evacuatiug the whole of tha* part of 
Lombardy comprised between these two nveis, after having 
left a garruen in the castle of Milan. On May 9 Bonaparte 
orertook him at Lodi, a town ntoated on the Adda on the 
bank occupied by the French anny The town was easily 
taken, bat to cross the stream it was necessary to stoitu the 
badge, which was defended by artillery and twelve thousand 
men. This was an obstacle which most generals would 
have hesitated to encounter for the sake of the soldiers’ 
lives but Bonaparte m forcing the hndge hoped to cut off 
two divmona of Aostnans which he supposed to be on the 
other qiHe of the Adda. He did not hesitate m attempting 
this bold blow He formed a column composed of the 
best troops m the army which he placed for shelter behmd 
the ramparts of the town, after having grren orders to the 
cavalry to ford the nver a few hundred paces above the 
bndge. This done, he covered the bndge with showers of 
grape shot and hnTL The enemy’s line fell back and took 
aViMi-pT behind a rise in the ground. Our cavalry soon 
shows Itself on their flank. Then the column unmasks, 
rushes on to the badge, and though bending for an instant 
before a storm of shot, crosses it at qmck pace, kill i n g the 
enemy’s gunners at their pieces. 

Such was the battle of Lodi, of leas importance from its 
material results ihnn from the profound demoralisation it 
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produced among tlie Austrian troops by giving them an 
exaggerated idea of their ovn inferiority We only lost 
two hundred men, and we took t^\o thousand prisoners 
This extraordinarj' stroke gave us the vhole of Lombardy 
Beaulieu was forced to beat a retreat upon Mantua and 
the Mincio 

It was at the head-quarters at Lodi, May 14, four days 
after his victor)', that Bonaparte received the despatches 
from the Director}' which overthrew his plan of campaign 
by informing him that he ^\as henceforth to share the 
command of the army with Kellermann Nothing could 
have been more galling to a man of his pride and ambition , 
but with tlie decision of one who knows that he is indis- 
pensable, he did not hesitate to send in his resignation, 
fully convinced in the bottom of his heart that it would not 
be accepted His letter to the Directory was firm but full 
of deference and courtesy He began by announcing the 
conquest of Lombardy, which was certainly the best intro- 
duction he could have chosen to give weight to his words 
Then passing on to the projected expedition upon Leghorn, 
Rome, and Naples, he assured them that a simple mili- 
tary demonstration would suffice, provided he were left free 
from embarrassment ‘ If I have to refer everything to 
the Government Commissioners, if they have the nght to 
change my movements, to send me troops or withdraw 
them at their pleasure, do not expect any further success ’ 
But what was more important still in his eyes was, that the 
unity of the military idea should not be broken. ‘ In the 
present state of affairs, it is indispensable that you should 
have one general who has your entire confidence If it is 
not I, I shall not complain , I shall only redouble my zeal 
in order to deserve your esteem m whatever post you may 
appomt me to Every man has his own way of ma^ng war 
General Kellermann has had more experience, and will make 
war better than I , but both together we shall make it ill ’ 
He addressed his letter to Carnot, with whom he had 
kept up a close correspondence and who undertook to be 
his champion with the Directory Bonaparte, relying on 
his prudence and warm attachment, gave him authority to 
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make whatever use of it he chose. I swear to yoo^ he 
wrote, ‘that I have had the good of the country only m 
view You will always find me in the straight path. I am 
ready to sacrifice my own ideas to the Repuhhc. If any 
one tries to lower me in your cstunation, my answer is m 
my heart and my consaence. I bcUerc one bed 

general is better than two good ones. War like polices is 
an affair of tact I will not be fettered, he wrote m 
conclusion 'I have b^im with some glory, I desire to 
continue to be worthy of yon. 

Bonaparte knew that this skilftil mixture of dignity and 
flattery would insure him Carnot’s support but thiU of the 
rest of the Directory was more uncertain. Many of its 
nfemben were notonously hostile to him. Besides, the 
situation was senous and was worth the trouble of mature 
meditation. What the General demanded in his letter was 
not only the disavowal of two fidse ideas the expedition to 
Naples and the dxvisioD of the command there was also 
visible in It a strong desire to firee himself from all control 
This they saw was the pomt of his rcaimininons against 
the GoTemment CommisaiODera He indirectly asked to 
be invested with a kmd of dictatorship. Nor was this all 
yielding to his demands involved a retreat fiom a step that 
had actually been taken, for Kellennann bad receiv^ his 
appomtment, and it was making a bad precedent to with- 
draw a decree of winch *B bad approved, simply on the 
demand of a general who had before this given proofs of 
his uncompromumg and impenous spinL It was an error 
to concede to hmi by artifice what they bad not granted 
to the force of his arguments. Possibly it wonld have been 
better to gam less brfiliant successes, and not encourage the 
usurpation of the military over the avil power They 
might alio remmd Bonaparte that his views on the ne c es si ty 
of unity of command bad been quite different at one tnne, 
when another and not himself was concerned. When the 
proposal was made to unite under a single command the 
two armies of the Sombre and Meuse and of the Rhme, be 
had offered a lively opposition to the measure, alleging that 
It would be to grre too much power to one general 
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These arguments were discussed m the Directory , and 
It IS certain that the Government had at least for a time a 
secret desire to accept Bonaparte’s resignation, and that 
under any other circumstances they would not have hesitated 
to sacrifice him But the General had already learned how 
to fetter the Directory, as much by the services of all sorts 
that he rendered them, as by the popularity he had acquired 
Every day and every hour he became more indispensable 
to them. They were in no hurry either to confirm or to 
dissipate his doubts, for they did not reply to his offer of 
resignation till the 28th of May, but m the interval between 
the sending ofl^ of their first despatch and this day they 
received accounts of his bnlliant success, one upon another, 
so that their hands were to some extent forced It was 
not only the bulletins of Bonaparte’s rapid triumphs — the 
Po crossed, Lombardy conquered, our troops marching into 
Milan amidst the acclamations of the people, — it was the 
more tangible benefits to which the Directory attached so 
much importance, under the pressure, we may add not by 
way of justification but as an excuse, of a fearful and 
alinost unexampled state of financial distress 

In a communication addressed to the General by the 
Directory, May i6th, their intentions are as clear as pos- 
sible ‘ The resources which you will procure,’ they wrote 
to the General, ‘ are to be despatched towards France 
•And,’ they added, m words which well express the cynical 
thought that inspired them, ‘ leave nothing m Italy which 
our political situation will allow you to carry away, and 
which can be useful to us ’ Bonaparte had at once antici- 
pated and surpassed their wishes Before the end of a 
month, he had caused a very shower of gold to fall upon 
them , he knew that this was the best way to plead his 
cause successfully with them By the suspension of arms 
imposed on the duke of Parma, he stipulated that the duke 
of Parma should hand to France the sum of two millions 
of francs, twelve hundred horses with equipments, twenty 
paintings. Saint Jerome among the number, which the duke 
tned m vain to ransom for a miUion of francs, and supplies 
of every kind for his army By another suspension of arms, 
VOL, I G 
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he levied on the duke of Modena contnbutiona m money 
to the amount of ten milhons of franci, and twenty pic 
tures to be chosen by the Commissioners. By a decree, 
issued the day after his entrance into Milan, he levied con 
tnbuQons on Lombardy of twenty millions of francs, besides 
pam tings and works of art His promises were not made 
m vam , as early as the a ad of May he mformed them thpt 
SIX or eight millions of francs m gold, and a quantity of 
omamenti, were on the road he offered to send a million 
of franca to the army of the Rhine, where the soldiers had 
received no pay and he sent one milhon two hundred 
thousand to K^ermann. 


And all these sums, which, seemg the state of our 
finances, were m estimable treasnres, had been realised by 
the same man who less than a month before had already 
given France the spoils of the conquered kingdom of Sar 
dinia by the same man to whom the Directory at the time 
of his departure for the army of Italy had only been able 
to give three hundred thousand francs to distnbate among 
his fflmmhing tToops. How coold they depnve themselves 
of the services of a man so preoous, Just at the moment 
when they were most needed when no one could finish 
the work he had begun, and when be was adding new lustre 
to our arms abroad and mcrcasing our prospenty at home ? 

The 38th of May the Directory replied You appear 
to wish, atizen general, to command alone the military 
operations of the present campaign in Italy The Directory 
hiH given your demand mature consideration, and the con- 
fidence it has in your talents and Republican seal has (le- 
aded the question m your fiivoar They no longer insisted 
on the expedition to Rome and Naples they only recom- 
mended a covp-dt-matn upon Leghorn and, as for the 
Generals prcjposals with regard to Germany they left him 
m this respect perfect latitude, while urging on him to be 
extremely prudent. 

The General availed hnnsclf of this latitude, which was 
in reality almost a discretionary power to obtom still more. 
The Directory haH, m fact, Just surrendered to him the 
entire control of everything not only m war but in poliuci, 
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in exchange for the advantages derived from his conquests 
Bonaparte knew from this time forth how to silence the 
scruples of the Director}' A tacit compact existed between 
them It IS thus that men become little by little slaves of 
the necessities which they themselves have created. 

A deputation headed by Count Melzi, one of the most 
important and highly-esteemed men in Ital}', came to Bona- 
parte at head-quarters to offer him the submission of Milan, 
He immediately sent Massdna to take possession of that 
opulent city The following day, May 15th, he made his 
public entry under a tnumphal arch amid the enthusiastic 
cries of this intelhgent population, who hailed in him a son 
of Italy and the natural defender of her independence 
Every one in Milan was weary of the Austnan yoke 
Ideas of hberty had spread throughout all classes, and the 
Milanese could not believe that this French Revolution, 
which had just dehvered them from it m the name of the 
noble principles that were to regenerate the world, would 
one day leave them to fall under the sword of their enemy 
They crowded eagerly to catch sight of the young man who 
in one short campaign of two months had done as much 
as the greatest captains His short stature, his pale face, 
the sickly thinness of his frail body which seemed consumed 
by the fire of genius, and which was m reahty made of 
muscles of steel, seized their imaginations by the contrast 
it presented to such dazzling feats of arms His direct and 
penetratmg glance, his abrupt, impenous gesture, his Csesarean 
profile, his laconic speech, and his peremptory and absolute 
tone, all bespoke in him the man bom to command , and 
from the first day he so identified himself with his situation, 
that It was impossible to distinguish in his manner what was 
studied from what was not so 

When he was first sent to the army of Italy and raised 
above generals who were mostly his supenors m age and 
reputation, he saw that in order to have power over them 
he must command their respect, not only by the briUiancy 
of his achievements, but by 'firmness, gravity, and character 
Hence the severe watch he kept over himself, the studied 
simplicity of his habits, and the surprising austenty of his 
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life in the mid*! of a licence which he willingly tolerated m 
others for those who knew him intimately both before and 
after this epoch, this austcnty was natbcr the effect of 
natnial inclination, nor homage rendered to pnnaples 
which had no place m hu heart. It was a means of power 
and nothing more. He felt that genius alone was not 
sufficient to gain him an ascendency over his companions 
in arms, unless he added to it that moral authonty which 
IS the prue of a pure life. For the same reason he rather 
encouraged others to indulge m pleasures from which he 
himself so carefully abstained, sure as he was of keepmg 
them subordinate to his will when once they had given 
this hold over them. 

Althou^ he was opposed to the wasteful spoliation 
which endangered the resource* of the army or tarmshed it* 
reputation, he syitematically shut hia eyes to it when it was 
done with sufficient tact to save appearances, hot he always 
let the pepetrators know that, if he thought proper to ^ 
nlent, he was not their dope, and from that tune he was 
their master these men became all the more submmire 
m proporOon os they felt themselves m hi* powen The 
scandalous fortunes which moat of the generals and French 
agent* made m Italy were only additional guarantees for 
his absolute empire over them. He often offered them 
opportunities of making theu fortune, by girmg them a 
mission m which large sum* of money passed through their 
hands without any supcmsion, and if they took no advan- 
tage of these he laughed at their scruples. Marmont 
mentions many instance* of this concerning himself only 
which bear all the marks of tmthfolneas and which at any 
rate agree with what is known from other fourcea. But, if 
Bonaparte chose to remam incunuplible among so many 
venal souls, ho did so from supenorrty of pnde and ambition 
and not of virtue. We carnnot better describe the motives 
by which he was actuated than he has done himself The 
Mhfumal dt Saxnit Edhu a»*urc* u* that when Bonaparte 
was negotiatmg with ffic duke of Modena, Sahcetti came 
into his room Commander d Este, the duke s brother 
1 * here, he said, with four coffers of gold they contain 
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four millions of francs ^ he comes m his brother’s name to 
beg you to accept them, and I ad\ ise ) ou to do so I am 
) our fello^^-countr}'man, and know the affairs of your family , 
neither the Directory nor the Corps Legislatif will recognise 
} our seiw ices , this money is j ours , accept it w ithout scruple 
and without publicity’ ‘Thank jou,’ replied Bonaparte 
coldlj , ‘for such a sum as that I am not going to put 
myself in the pow er of the duke of Modena ’ 

Nor, he might have added, into the pow’cr of Salicetti 
There is here, as we see, neither indignation nor reproach, 
It IS a simple calculation and nothing more Tlie pious 
Las Cases remarks on tins circumstance with his peculiarly 
expressive and precious trustfulness ‘The emperor dwelt 
with a certain complaisance on the details of this disinter- 
estedness, coiidudwg, Jmoa’cr^ that he had been wfong and 
wanting in foresight, for whether he thought of making 
himself the leader of a party and an agitator, or of remain- 
ing a simple citizen in the crowd, it was the same, on his 
return, said he, he w'as left almost in misery, and might have 
continued in poverty, whilst the lowest of his subordinates 
and generals brought back large fortunes But, he adds, if 
my subordinate had seen me accept it, w’hat might not he 
have done ? My refusal checked him ’ 

It was the 15th of May w^hen Bonaparte entered Milan 
amid the acclamations of the Lombards, and the day but 
one after. May 17th, he WTOte to the Directory, — ‘We shall 
levy contnbutions in money to the amount of tiventy milhons 
of francs on this country, it is one of the richest in the 
world, hut entiicly exhausted by five years of waj ’ He 
further stated that IMilan was in favour of hberty, and much 
more patriotic than Piedmont, which, however, did not 
exempt the people from our exactions, any more than the 
exhausted state of the country to which the General had 
previously referred. Milan, which had spontaneously made 
advances to us, was treated with much greater seventy than 
Parma, whose sovereign had joined the allies, but had been 
spared on account of his relationship with the kmg of Spain 
Bonaparte, refemng to a contingency which had already 
been foreseen, but not knowmg wLether the intentions of the 
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Directory hnd changed, asked again, If this people •mshes 
to organise itself in a repabUc, is it to be allowed to do so ? 

The Directory did not immediately give a final answer to 
this question , for the chie& of the Revolutioti, the Uberators 
of notions, were thinking more senoualy than ever of gising 
Lombardy back to her oppressors m exchange for the sur 
render of the Low Countries and this hesitation hindered 
the conclnsion of a treaty of alliance with Piedmont, w hich 
would have given us twenty thousand more soldiers m Italy 

In the meantime Bonaparte organised a provisionid 
government m Lombardy of an almost exclusively municipal 
character composed of a consultative committee, which 
already existed under the name of State Congress, and 
which he only mterfered with to the extent of changmg its 
members. He also formed a National Guard, partly to act 
as the police of the country but sail more with the idea of 
persuading the inhabitants that they were henceforth to 
govern themselves— an iUusudd which was soon to be belied. 
He endeavoured to render himself popular by flattering men 
of emioeuce, and receiving with marks of disaocuon the 
artists and savants of the country an idea for which he has 
often got an the honour but which was not a mere sugges- 
aon, but a stnet mjunebon of the Directory and the same 
may be said of his fine letter to the astronomer Onani, which 
has been so often quoted. 

It was, however necessary to notify to the Lombards, at 
the risk of cbilling their enthusiasm, the sacrifice* they were 
to in payment for their freedom. The General did 

this on the 1 9^1 of May m a proclamation addressed to the 
people of Lombardy He begins by re min ding them that 
the Republic, which had sworn hatred to tyrants, had 
also sworn the ftatemrty of peoples. The victonoof 
army of an insolent monarch must spread terror m the 
nation over which it is victonous a Repubbean army 
forced to undertake a war to the death against the kin^ 
tViai it combats, vows friendship for the p>eopIe9 whom its 
victonea fi^ from tyranny But, added he, if the French 
conquerors look upon the Lombards as their brothers, these 
latter owe them some return. They ought then to aid in 
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supporting the army which protects their independence ^ 
the right of war secures this assistance, but friendship ought 
to prompt tlie eager offering of it ’ He goes on to announce 
a tax of tw'enty millions of francs, ‘a small coaii ibuii07i for 
a countr}' so fertile, especially when we reflect on the 
advantages it is to obtain ’ 

These last words, which were hardly consistent wath 
what he had w ntten on the subject of the exhaustion of the 
countT)', contained a formal promise, and of this promise 
we know in what degree the General and the Directory 
intended to keep it But the vagueness and obscurity in 
w'hich Bonaparte designedly covered himself in his conversa- 
tions with influential INIilanese allow'ed them to guess only 
too w'ell the aim of his policy With the ^^ew to a very 
uncertain advantage, they were asked to load themselves 
with the too certain disadvantages w'hich accompany con- 
quest and foreign occupation, and at the same time to 
expose themselves to the repnsals of their former masters 
Bonaparte himself pointed out the method m which the 
contribution ought to be raised. It ought ‘ to be levied on 
the rich, on the people w'ho were really well off, on the 
church corporations,’ and to spare the indigent class 

A decree of the same day contained the nomination of 
‘an agent to follow the French army m Italy, to seek out 
and transfer to the territory of the Republic all tlie objects 
of art, science, and so forth that are m the couqice^cd towns 
and this independently of the w^orks of art surrendered by 
the Italian powers in execution of the treaties and suspen- 
sions of arms concluded with the armies of the Repubhc. 
In vutue of tlie fifth article of this decree, if the French 
authority could not procure for this agent ‘ the means of 
conveyance,’ he was empow^ered himself ‘ to make requisition 
for horses or carriages m the town where the removal was 
taking place ’ 

The w'orks of art and science were partly enumerated m 
the decree they comprehended not only ‘ pictures, statues, 
manuscripts, but machines, mathematical instruments, maps,’ 
and the decree added an et cetera^ which implied a suffi- 
ciently great variety of other objects, especially considering 
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the hearty goodwill of those who were charged with its 
mterpretatioii. A short time afterwards, m fact, Bonaparte 
himself informed the Dnectoiy that Monge and BerthoUet 
were busy at Pavia in cnndiing our Jaxdin dca Plantes 
and our cabmet of natnral history and were shortly to fulfil 
the same mission at Bologna. Even horses tept for pleasnre 
were not long m being considered as object* of art A 
large number of them were earned off finm Lombardy and 
of thia quantity the General sent a hundred of the finest as 
a present to the Directors, to replace, he wrote to them, 
the mid dling hories now harnessed in yonr carnages. 
But this term of object* of art, however wide was the 
mterpTctation given to it by the conquerors of Italy was 
still further extended in the imagmapon of the Directory 
for at this very moment they commended to Bonaparte s 
senoos attention some observ^ons that had been addressed 
to them by Truguet, the Mmister of Marine. In the 
Komagna, in the States of Naples, they would, acco rd ing 
to the mmistei, find m abundance wood ready for embarkn 
tion m other parts of Italy hemp of the finest quality 
8ail<anvus, etc All this was considered aa being among 
objects of art Woidd it not be as ttuU, said Truguet, 

‘ for each of these states to furrusb and transport to Toulon 
With as little delay as posrible such quantities as they can 
produce and as they live already m store ? Lti us mais 
Italy pvud contnimting fo iMx syiexdcitr of our mantu. 
It la, as I thmV, to second the views of the numerous 
patriots of thoe countnea, which enjoy the noble and froud 
saJirfadion of having helped on the equipment and the 
Success of the armies of the Repaibhc 

Strange epoch, when such was the confusion of nil ideas 
that rapaaty spoke the language of patriotism and patnotum 
that of rapaaty each entangling itself so with the other 
that It IS sometnnei hard for ns to teD which of the two 
Sentiment* is uppermost. Thus money m e a ns of equip- 
ment, monuments of saence and art, products of industry 
and agnculture, — nothing escaped a system of spoliation 
hitherto without a precedent in the history of modem 
nations. To meamre the precise effect that inch exactions 
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must ha\e produced on the minds of an intelligent and 
cultnated population, to ivliom A\e were presenting ourselves 
as brothers and vhoni Austria had al\^a}s treated iMth 
much mildness and conciliation, it is right to add to these 
the calamities occasioned by the frightful fe\er of robbery, 
pillage, and greedy extortion vliich had seized the ami)', 
and of winch we find evidence in so many orders of the 
day, in the almost daily executions, and the innumerable 
complaints of general officers, powerless to repress an evil 
of which they had generally been the first to set an example 
Along with our soldiers a swarm of jobbers, contractors, 
commissaries, speculators of every sort threw' themselves on 
this unhappy country to gorge themselves on the prey, so 
that the army devoured everj'thing in its passage 

It IS undoubtedly painful for a historian, jealous of the 
honour of his country, to have to place this sombre picture 
by the side of so many bnlhant exploits, but the omission 
would involve not only the suppression of truth, but a 
complete misunderstanding of events, — a misunderstanding 
of a crisis at once decisive and fatal for our national 
character and our political liberties 

At the same time there appeared a new proclamation 
from Bonaparte to his soldiers (May 22) ‘You have 
rushed,’ he said, ‘like a torrent from the height of the 
Apennines,’ an image only too true of our devastating 
march through Italy No barrier, no army had been able 
to stop them, and their success was a joy to their country 
and the pnde of their famihes ‘ Yes, soldiers, you have 
done much , but is there nothing more to do ? Shall it be 
said of us that we knew how to conquer, but not how to 
profit by victory ? Shall posterity reproach us with having 
found Capua in Lombardy? No I see you already fly to 
arms , a slothful repose weanes you , every day lost for 
glory is lost, too, for your happiness Let us be stimng, 
then ' We have still forced marches to make, enemies to 
subdue, laurels to win, and wrongs to avenge 

‘Let those who sharpened the steel of civil war in 
France, basely assassmated our ministers, burned our vessels 
at Toulon, tremble 1 The hour of vengeance has struck 
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But the peoples have nothing to fear ^\e are the 
fnends of them all >fc are cspeoalJ/ friendJf towards the 
descendants of the Brutusca, the Sapios, and those great 
men whom we have taken for models. To rebuDd the 
Capitol, and place there with ail honour the statues of 
heroes of renown, to rouse the Roman people, whom so 
many centuries of bondage have enthralled, such will be the 
Ihut of your victones. They wiD mark an epoch for all 
time to come. You will have the immortal glory of having 
changed the face of the most beaatiful country in Europe. 

These prodamaaons, which electrified the soldiera, have 
since been prononneed to have on excess of emphasia. It 
13 impossible, however to deny the breath of poetic life 
which animates them. Bonaparte, so micnor to Cesar m 
good sense m practical temper in that keen sense of pro- 
portion and of the possible which alone constitutes a great 
political genius, poeessed to a far higher degree than Cgi-Mr 
the gift of and sinking the imaginations of men. 

But while domg hrm this justice, we cannot but recognise 
the £ict that these warlike appeals appear more and more 
declamatory the further we arc removed fi:om the time 
when they were wntten this is never the case with wntings 
msprred by deep and sincere feeling If we look for the 
reason of the growing impression that these proclamatiotLS 
of Bonaparte are cold, we shall find it m the fact that they 
ore the wxirk of his imaginabon only instead of being the 
product of his mmost emotion. They were composed like 
rhetorical exercises, and they were not the outburst of senti- 
ments which stirred them he feigned an enthusiasm which 
he did not really feel He only employed these invocations 
of the great men of anaenl Rome, because he knew that 
they were likely to act upon the minds of his contemporaries 
and if m spite of what was artificial about them, they really 
did produce an immense effect, it was because from the 
beginning of the Revolution his contemporane* may be 
almost said to have lived on nothing else but the recoUec 
tions of antiquity But if he made this use of omtoncal 
artifice as a means to on end, he was by no means its dupe 
himself hence what we find m it that is factitious and 
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affected This artifice and this search after effect, ^\hich 
Ins contemporaries did not see because tliey were ■warmed 
by their own emotions, are now' perceptible under every 
w'ord This is why they leave us cold and unmoved 
With the great orators of the Revolution, on the lips of 
Mirabeau or of Vergniaud, these images, though draw'n 
from the same source, are still stirring and have preserved 
a real grandeur, because they are the sincere and tragic 
expression of their sentiments as well as of their situation 
In Bonaparte’s proclamations they are only theatrical, 
because we see the manufacture too plainly He has, m 
fact, himself taken the trouble to tell his secret about this 
in some curious and significant instructions, addressed 
by him to one of his agents. General Gentili ‘If the 
inhabitants of the countr)',’ he w'rote (he w’as speaking of 
Corfu), ‘are inclined for independence, flatter their taste, 
and do not fail in the diffeicnt pi oclamations 'lohich you issue 
to make allusions to Gieece, Athens, and Rome' (Letter to 
Gen Gentili of the 26th of May 1797) In this phrase 
the w'riter of the proclamations stands undisguised Where 
he was more smeere and more fully expressed real feeling, 
w'as when he spoke to his soldiers of glory and tned to 
inspire them w'lth passion for it Bonaparte in truth loved 
glory ardently, and by it his ambition, selfish as it w'as, rose 
far above the vulgar level On this side at least it was 
disinterested, and, though insatiably greedy for power, he 
was not the man to be content with power ^without grandeur 
But the glory that he proposed to his soldiers w'as not glory 
in the sense which the modem world, and especially the 
French Revolution, had attached to the word it was glory 
as understood by the great conquerors of antiquity, which 
consisted in vanqmshing, subjugating, and dazzling men, 
and not in raising and ennobhng them , glory which has 
in view victories of the sword, and not the conquests of 
civilisation , which proceeds by repression, craft, and intimi- 
dation, instead of acting by the moral forces and with the 
spontaneous aid of the noblest passions of the human soul 
Between these two conceptions of glory lies all the differ- 
ence which exists betiveen a Bonaparte and a Washmgton 
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The effect of the fiscal measures aimoimced to the 
Ix)mbards by the proclamation of the rpth of May and still 
more of the depredations and excesses of every kmd com- 
mitted by our army, soon made itself felL Five days later, 
the 24th of May just as the troops were mnVmg prepara 
tions to begm their march and resume operations agamst 
the Austrian army the toesm was heard ringing violently 
m an the villages between Pavia and Milan. The peasants 
m armed bands flocking in from the country threw them- 
selves on our detochmenti. It was the uprising of distresa, 
and not, as some have ndiculously asserted, a conspiracy 
of the monkish party The slight support it found among 
the clergy only proves the unanimity of the population, and 
Bonaparte himself never dreamed of attribiiting tlm revolt 
to them. In his proclamation he mvolves m it the pnests 
and the nobles, using the formula of the tunes, but he 
could never have so completely deluded himself nhoot the 
true causes of the insurrection as to attribute it to dencal 
mflaence. 

Tlie next day Pavia rose. The inhabitants daaxmed 
the guards and surrounded the French garmon m the 
Town Hnll, which was soon forced to lUTrendcr pnnapally 
owing to want of firmness m their commander There was 
no actual revolt at Milan, but the inhabitants assumed a 
threatening and hostile attitude, and appeared only to be 
waiting a si gnfll to declare themselves more openly 

Bonaparte was at Lodi, where he was finishing his pre 
paiatioas for the campaign on the Minao and the Adige. 
He started immediately for with two thousand infan 

try three hundred cavalry and six pieces of artillery 
Milan murmured hoarsely bat committed no act of msur 
rection. Things had been confined to a tally of the 
Am man garrison which still held the castle and had judged 
the moment fevourable for citncating itself Bonaparte 
had severa l hundred persons arrested by way of precaution 
and then proceeded towards Pavia, sending on before him 
the archbishop of M^Han, an old man of eighty suddenly 
and by violence made mto a peacemaker from whose 
mission there could come no success. The insurgents had 
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pushed their ad\ance-guard as far as Binasco Lannes 
drives them back after a short resistance, and Bonaparte 
sets fire to the toivn, m order to strike terror into the 
revolters From eight to ten thousand peasants had shut 
tliemselves up in Pavia, and manned the ramparts, wlien 
the French column came in sight Tlic summons of tlic 
General producing no effect, the ramparts vcrc si\ept by 
successive volleys vhich rapidly cleared them Then the 
grenadiers forced the gates of the town by blows of their 
axes. The peasants dispersed precipitately into the countrj', 
w'here they perished in large numbers by the sabres of our 
cavalry The soldiers, finding themsehes masters of the 
towTi, loudly demanded permission to pillage, and Bona- 
parte granted it, thus yielding to a barbarous tradition long 
proscribed by the code of civilised nations, and one scarcely 
likely to cure his troops of the propensity with which he 
was always so ostentatiously reproaching them He also 
gave orders that the municipal authorities should be shot, 
but, fortunately for his memor}', the order was not immedi- 
ately executed, and the General was glad enough a few' days 
later to show them a mercy which w'as no more than justice 
As for the commander who had quailed before the nsing, he 
was shot Bonaparte completed this pitiless repression by 
difierent precautions for security Four hundred hostages 
chosen from among the most important families in Lombardy 
were sent to Pans as pledges for the future docility of their 
countrymen Every man taken with arms in his hands 
was shot The 28th of May Bonaparte addressed to the 
people of Lombardy a fresh proclamation How different 
the tone of this second address from that in which only a 
week before he had introduced himself by invoking the 
fraternity of nations ! This time he painted his army as 
‘temble as the fire from heaven’ against all insurgents 
He warned them that his generals had orders to march 
against the rebel villages, ‘wuth sufficient force to crush 
them, to bum thetn to the ground, to shoot down all whom 
they should find wnth arms in their hands All the priests, 
aU the nobles who remained m the rebelhous communes 
would be seized and sent as hostages to France All 
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villiigcs where the tocsin was nmg would be instantly set 
fire to every house m which guns were discovered would 
also be burned, etc. 

Thus, tha n ks to the iniquitous system of plunder which 
had been practised m Lombardy a week had sufficed to 
change a fiiendly people remarkable for the gentleness of 
their disposition, and whose gratitude and srmpelhy 
amounted almost to enthusiasm for us, before they had 
learned the real value of our services, mto a suspiaous, 
hostile, and irritated population, whom nothing but terror 
kept from openly manifesting then true feelings and we 
were pretending to restore to them the noble pnde of 
liberty while we were treating them with more brutality 
and contempt than their anacnt masten. 

While these things were occurring m Lombardy the 
Directory was occupied m Pans m celebrating the festival 
m honour of Victory which had been instituted in com 
memoranon of the triumph of the army of Italy At the 
moment when all Lombardy was on fir^ by one of those 
firqoent contrasts which sometimes appear like the sport 
of an iromcal chance, Carnot deliver^ a pompous end 
sentimental speech m the Champ de Man, m which he 
mixed up eulogy of our armies with that of filial love, 
pa tfi'nal love scnsibflity gratitude, and above all humanity 
O humanity I he exdaimed, bow delightful u thy proc 
tice, and how much to be pahed the selfish soul that knows 
nothing of thee 1 These phDantiiropic effusions were fol- 
lowed by dances and a banquet, and then a hymn composed 
for the occation by LebrM Pmdare, with the following 
cboruj — 

Eoirroof, ma ^nfa, k onpe de k giofre t 
Som dci Umien (pc Buxfaui a d attnitt I 
Bqtdoi, boron* i U rlctotre, 

FUtle amsote dca Frucals. 

(.Mmdtawr^tln *91* W mitfjmt 1791) 

Slight details, which may seem beneath the dignity of a 
historian but they have the merit of lowing how little 
lenousncM there was at this epoch in a nation whose pnn- 
apal fault has ever been want of senousness. 



CHAPTER IV 


VIOLATION OF THE NEUTRALITV OE VENICE — 
DEFEAT OF WURMSER 

On the 27th of May the French army resumed its march 
towards tlie Mincio All that General Bonaparte could 
attempt for the moment was to hurl the Austrians across 
the Adige, drive them out of Italy, and then return to the 
Italian States, and subdue them one after another by vio- 
lence or by the fear of it As for his projected campaign 
in Bavana, vith a view to co-operabng with the army of 
the Rhine, he was obliged to postpone it by the armistice 
which had suspended hostihties during the negotiations for 
peace Notice of the armistice had been given on the 20th 
of May, but as this left a delay of ten days to the belligerent 
forces, the armies of the Rhine were still stationary in their 
cantonments, unable for want of money and supplies to make 
use of this delay m furthering any common operations 
Instead of at once marching against the Austrian army, 
Bonaparte removed his head-quarters to Brescia, threaten- 
ing the Tyrol with an advance-guard at Salo on his left, and 
keeping watch over the Mincio with his right This was 
to violate the territory of the Venetian Republic, one of the 
few Italian states which had refused to join the coalition 
against France Bonaparte had long before determined on 
this violation in his own mind, for his plan of the campaign 
had always pointed to the Adige as the only possible base 
of operations against the Austnan army Nevertheless his 
instructions were to treat Venice, if not as a friendly, at 
least as a neutral power But the General also knew that 
the Directory was ill disposed towards this repubhc, and 
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TTOold not bo sorry for any ill turn which he might do rt, 
If there was advantage to be gained He took his measures 
accordingly 

Vemce, enervated by the repose of a long peace, half 
mined by the discovenes which had transferred the sceptre 
of navigation and commerce from her hands into those of 
the western nations, governed by a wom-ont aristocracy 
the only aim of whose policy seemed to be i>iat their city 
should form a centre for all the voluptuanes of Europe, 
presented at the end of the eighteenth century no more 
than a blarred shadow of it* former self but, stiU imposmg 
by so many glcmous memories, the Repubbe, thnnVtt to its 
traditions of freedom, possessed the most robust and mtelh- 
gent populafron of Ittdy The msmunons of Venice pre 
aerved their renown for mystery and terror but the gentle- 
ness of the people tempered the absolDnsm of the law 
never was tyranny more moffenarve, and these antique 
forms subaisi^ rather through the patnotum and tolerance 
of the subjects than through the omnipotence of the masters. 
Yet Venice had what was trader the present orctunstance* 
one capital defect she was no longer formidable. When 
the war which threatened to ovemm her frontiers first broke 
out, she had adopted the polity which was most m accord- 
ance with her own weak state, but also most peiilons to her 
mdependence — that of unarmed neutrality As soon as 
the French entered Brescia, she protested against this 
invasion of her terrrtory The General rephed by a mam 
festo couched m language which, though vague, was appa 
rently the most reassuring possible. The French army 
passed on to the Venetian temtory m pursuit of the enemy 
but would not forget that the two repubhes were bound 
together by a long fnendshp. This was followed by warm 
erpressioas of our respect far religion, government, usage, 
and property , of the respect to neutral power* not a word, 
The General appealed to the rights and dudes of friendship 
but It was only that he might dispense with speakmg about 
those of neutridity which he wa* trampling under foot 

The Anstnans had hitherto respeded the neutrality of 
Venice. They had the right of way through her temtory 
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and possessed a military road which was indispensable for 
their communications with the Tyrol, but they had never 
touched any place m the Venetian states, and it was evi- 
dently to their interest that Venetian neutrality should be 
maintained, smce it gave them but a short line of frontier 
to defend Some fugitive bands had crossed the frontier 
by the side of Bergamo after the battle of Lodi, but this 
fact did not constitute a violation of the right of neutrals 
If we had observed this nght on our side, we should either 
have reduced them to powerlessness, or else have obliged 
them to break with Venice. The Mincio flows out of the 
Lake of Garda at Peschiera, and falls into the Po not far 
from Mantua, following almost a direct course from north 
to south The first of these two places belonged to the 
Venetians, and was left by them perfectly unprotected, not- 
withstanding the strength of its position , tlie second was 
the only pomt of Lombard territory which the Austnans 
had retained, and tlie remnant of Beaulieu’s army was 
encamped at some distance thence, half on one side of the 
Mincio, and half on the other 

As soon as Beaulieu saw Bonaparte occupying Brescia 
in violation of neutrahty, he no longer felt any scruples 
about violating it in his turn, and he planted his right wing at 
Peschiera, where he could more easily defend the passage of 
the nver ^ His centre was at Borghetto and at Valeggio, 
two towns separated from each other by the Mincio, and 
connected by a bndge His left wing rested on Mantua. 
He thus guarded the whole Ime of the nver Bonaparte 
feigned a design to turn the Lake of Garda, in order to cut 
off the Austnans from the road to the Tyrol, and at the 
same time to force a passage over the Mmcio at Peschiera. 
By this double feint he drew the greater part of the Austnan 
forces to Peschiera, and after one of those night marches 
as rapid as hghtnmg, which were among his favourite 

^ The fact that Brescia was occupied first has been denied by some 
histonans and passed over m silence by others , but Bonaparte himself 
estabhshes the fact that it was m his correspondence with the Directory 
‘ The Austnans entered it (Peschiera) when I had reached Brescia’ (June 
7th, 1 796) The Stona documentata dt Venezta of Romamn leaves no 
doubt upon the subject 

VOL, I H 
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stratagenu, he attacked the Anstnan centre at Borghetto on 
the morning of May 3otlL His cavalry had done com 
pamttvely nothmg up to this time. They were baxiJy 
mounted, were very infenor to the enemy’s, and could not 
be depended upon. It is impoasible to give you an 
of the want of courage of oor cavalry wrote Marmont to 
his father after the battle of Lodi. At Borghetto Bona 
parte put them m front, and under the command of Murat 
they did wonders. The Austrians were driven back upon 
Valeggia As they retired they blew up the bridge which 
nmted the two villages but the grenadiers of Gardanne 
threw themselves mto the nver which was fordable at that 
point, and the Austrians no longer attempted to dispute the 
passage. They beat a retreat upon Peschiera, and from 
thence made towards the Tyrol 

Bonaparte was thus at length able to make hrmself 
mas ter of that Une of the Adige which be had so long 
coveted. But how was he to take up his position with- 
out breaking openly with the Venetian Republic, to whom 
all the plaeca commandjog the nver fiom Verona to 
Legnago belonged? However much he might despise a 
right which was not sustained by force, he had still an 
mtercst m keeping on friendly terms with the Venetians so 
long as he was liable to another attaci from the Anstnan 
forces, for unprepared as they were at the moment, they 
could when they chose bring as many u thirty thousand 
men mto the fidd. It was necessary to use force agamst 
the Republic m order to take posscsoon of its towns, bnt 
it was necetsary to do so nnder a show of reason, and only 
to the extent m which it was absolutely mdispensahle for 
the execution of his projects. He had already perceived 
by the mwnrioT of the Prowiitora who bad come to his 
camp, what alarm the report of hii mpid victonei, the 
bloody executions at Milan, and the depredations of his 
army had produced m the minds of the Venetians, and he 
resolved to state such terror as would stifle even the thought 
of resistance. 

He was iKrt long in finding a grievance to serve as q pre- 
text Bonaparte bad entered Peschiera nfter the Austrians 
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had evacuated iL He immediately fortified the place, seized 
the arsenal and magazines, and disposed of it as if it had 
been his o^vn The Proveditore Foscarini was sent from 
Verona in the name of the seigmory of Venice, to remind 
the General afresh of the rights of neutrality ‘As he 
crossed,’ he sa)'s in his Report to the Senate, ‘the long 
columns of these wild-looking soldiers, he commended Ins 
soul to God’ Bonaparte, seeing his agitation, played before 
this trembling man one of those comedies of fury m which 
he so excelled Venice, by allo^v^ng the Austnans to occupy 
Peschiera without hindrance, had made herself their accom- 
phce and ally, and when the Proveditore explained that 
the place being without garrison had been occupied by a 
surprise, which was true, he complained in violent and 
irritated language of the refuge which Verona had given to 
the Count de Provence (afterwards Louis XVIII ), although 
he was perfectly aware that the Venetians had consulted 
the Committee of Public Safety before authorising this 
reception, and had only allowed him to remain after having 
received the formal assurance that France would not regard 
It as a breach of neutrality Besides the prince had received 
orders to quit the Venetian states two months before All 
these gnevances called for starthng vengeance , he should 
burn Verona that vety night ‘ After which,’ he continued, 
‘ I shall march upon Venice, and demand fi’om the senate 
an explanation of treachery so glaring ’ The terrified 
Proveditore was lost in apologies and supphcations , he 
was even weak enough to offer to receive the French troops 
in Verona, to which the General was willing to consent, 
though he added ‘that he did not know how his Govern- 
ment would regard it , ’ for he wished to reserve a fresh 
ground for violence against the Venetians, if he should see 
any advantage to be gained by it 

Mass^na had received orders even before this interview 
took place to take possession of Verona at aU cost, and he 
was already at the gates of the town. Almost the whole 
population took flight when they heard of our approach. 
A few days later we occupied Legnago also, which with 
Verona forms the key to the Adige. The Venetians were 
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q1*o burdened with the stipulation of furnishing proTisions 
and munitionB of war on credit Bonaparte thus obtained 
hi 3 end at very little expense. 

On the 7 th of June he wrote a minute account to the 
Directory of all these orcumstances, and credit to 

himself for the success of his tnck, and alluding to the 
words by which he had taken care to preserre liberty of 
action for his Government, he said I haw purpesdy 
dtvistd thii tori of rvpturt^ tn cau you otay with to obtmn 
five or tix mdUons from Vauor ff you have more deaded 
tntaitioHi 1 think ti would be xoeU to http up the quarrd 
let me know your wishes, and wait for the nght moment, 
which I will take advantage of according to arcumstances, 
for It will not do to have to deal with all the world at once. 
And he finished by this incredible acknenriedgraent the 
truth about the aSza of Peschiera is thgt Beaulieu basely 
deeaved them he asked for a passage for fifty mai^ and 
then took possession of the town. 

Yet It was on this preterit, which be knew so well to be 
without any foundation, that he had taken fiom the 
Venetians iii. theu strong places on the Adige. It was 
this that made the staitmg-pomt of all our complaints 
Against Vemce, and of that pohey which ended m the pre 
Imunanes of L^ben and the treaty of Campo-Fonma 

Once master of these strong positions on the Adige, 
holding Vemce at his mercy by the seizure of its best places 
and the terror with which he had inspired it, free from all 
anxiety with regard to Anstna, who for some tune at any 
rate would not be m a state to resume the offcnaiTe, General 
Bonaparte was able to turn his attention unmterniptedly to 
the Italian states, and enforce their entire submission. He 
first completed the mvestment of Mantua by taking posses- 
sion of the entrances to the roads which led to the place. 
By tbn* operation be was able with eight thousand men to 
hold m check a gamson of more than twelve thousand. 
He Tii»Tt turned his attention to Genoa. A number of 
armed bands, composed chiefly of Piedmontese and Austrian 
fbgitivea, deserters, and malcontents had been organised on 
the temtory of this repubbe under the name of Barbels, 
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Taking ad^antage of the absence of our army, tliey inter- 
cepted our convoys and assassinated our stragglers These 
bands had been greatly increased in numbers by the revolt 
in Lombardy which had followed our exactions, and they 
threatened to cut off our communications The senate, 
w'hich had good reasons for not contemplating our success 
w’lth any pleasure, did not interfere, and the Austrian 
minister at Genoa, Girola, aided by certain members of the 
Genoese aristocracy, encouraged the Barbets almost openly 
Bonaparte did not stop at diplomatic remedies for this 
Lannes set off with L\elve hundred men, beat the bands, 
shot the prisoners, set fire to the houses of the supposed 
abettors of this brigandage which was really insurrection, 
and finished by demolishing the village of Arquata and the 
chateau of the Marquis Spinola, who w as suspected of being 
one of the secret chiefs of the Barbets At the same time 
Murat was sent with a letter from Bonaparte to the senate 
It was worded in the most imperious and threatening terms 
‘ If the Republic did not know how to repress disorder, he 
w'ould come at the head of his soldiers and do it himself 
He would bum eveiy town and village in w'hich a single 
Frenchman had been lolled Girola w'as to be arrested, or 
at any rate leave Genoa ’ This satisfaction was immediately 
granted Bonaparte here lost an opportunity of reassuring 
the Genoese against their apprehensions of our supposed 
designs, and of gaming their friendship by a frank and 
generous policy , but what he cared for was being master 
‘ Let tw^enty families of the aristocracy be exiled, and some 
ten others who have been banished be recalled By this 
means,’ he wrote to the Directory, ‘the government of 
Genoa will be composed of our fnends,’ which meant of 
our creatures Everywhere and always his system was that 
of conquest 

Already the reaction of alarm and mistrust, which 
Bonaparte had foreseen with so much sagacity as an inevit- 
able effect of the defeat of the Austnan arms, was beginning 
to be felt in Italy Events took place exactly as he had 
predicted them The Italian sovereigns, left to their own 
resources, trembled before the conqueror of the Empire 
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In stead of onr having to march upon Naples, the king came 
forward to offer the most humble protestations — a shamefol 
submission affer so much bravado Pnnce Belmonte 


Pignatelh hastened to the French camp to beg for an 
armistice. He found favour with the General, whom it 
suited Just then not to abuse his victory The annistics 
was signed June 5th, 1796. It depnved the aUies of the aid 
of the Neapolitan navy and a valuable body of cavalry and 
what was of more importance stilJ, it spared our troops the 
necessity of a march upon Naples, which m the existing 
state of things would have been a very hamrdons opeiatioiL 
Bonaparte showed both «k»ll and prudence in being content 
with thus much. From a simple soldier of the Republic 
become m so short a ame the judge of sovereign pnncea, 
Bonaparte, whose cUims on his own Government m creased 
in propcrtiOQ as he felt himself more and more mdispens- 
able, assumed m bis negoOa&ons with Naples the tone of 
a man who was acting only on his own ideas he caressed 
m France Belmonte i^uences which be believed he ought 
henceforth to conciliate be represaited himself to him as 
a mediator between the Revolution and old interests, as the 
protector of the Italians, and as the man from whom they 
ought to hope everything, seeing the magnificent future 
which fortune promised hmi. And do you think, he said 
to the pnoce, that I am fighting for those scoundrels of 
lawyers ? 

The Pope, who knew that Bonaparte was far better dis- 
posed towards a policy of conciliation than the Directory 
hnH already sent the Spanish minister M. d Axam, to him, 
to sound his mtentiona. But the gnevances of the French 
Government against Rome were not so cheaply satisfied as 
our rancour towards Naples, complicated os the former 
were by the impunity assured to the Ass a ssin of onr ambas- 
sador Basseville, by the religious war which had been kindled 
and kept ahve among us by the Pope, and finally by the 
strong and very legitimate antagonism of all philosophical 
mmds against Catholic absolutism, its implacable persecutor 
through so many centuries The pontifical power then , 
could not hope for such easy conditions os those granted 
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to the king of Naples , and, not\Mthstanding his perfect 
indifference to the just prepossessions of the Directory 
against the court of Rome, Bonaparte could not do other- 
wise than feign to a certain degree to share them 

Augereau received orders to march upon Bologna and 
Ferrara He had only to make his appearance in these 
tn^o states to find himself master of them, for the pontifical 
government \\as execrated Bonaparte himself arrived at 
Bologna on the 19th of June, and was received with 
boundless acclamations In fact, \Nhatever system of rule 
our army should bring, it could not be other than a boon 
to a population bowed down under priestly yoke, a domi- 
nation that IS intolerable even A\hen least offensive, because 
It enslaves both body and soul, conscience and interests, 
and leaves no refuge for liberty even in the mind Bona- 
parte meant to fnghten the Pope, but he did not wish to 
go to Rome He had little trouble in producing the effect 
he wshed, and M d’Azara, whom he accepted as negotiator, 
soon received full pow'ers from the court of Rome The 
diplomatist quickly came to an understanding with a con- 
queror w'ho was so willing to meet him half-way Twenty- 
one millions of francs, fifteen in money and the rest in 
supplies, a hundred pictures, five hundred manuscripts, the 
provisional occupation of Ancona, Bologna, and Ferrara, 
and the busts of Junius and Marcus Brutus, a stipulation 
introduced by the General wuth an affectation of republi- 
canism, to hide his secret complaisance towards the court 
of Rome, — such were the conditions of this new suspension 
of arms, which was not to be so quickly followed by a treaty 
of peace , for both the Directory and the Pope tned to gam 
time, in order to regain what had been ceded Bonaparte 
knew that the Directory would not be satisfied with his 
armistice, and he took care, according to his custom, to 
anticipate their reproaches by throwing the whole blame on 
the two Government Commissioners ‘ They had,’ he said, 
‘ fettered his action, and by their want of address prevented 
him from obtaining more favourable conditions this way of 
negotiating by threes was very detrimental to the interests 
of the Repubhc.’ He then tned to satisfy the Director}'-, 
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by pr o vin g from dctafled accoimts that on the whole France 
had gamed by the campaign againat the Pope no less thnn 
thirty-fonr rofllions of francs, incJndmg the sum stipnlated 
m the treaty the contribDtions levied, and the money smed 
m the coffers of the money lending establishments (June 
36th, 1796), 

Italy might now be regarded as m a state of tranquillity 
for the tnne. The grand duke of Tuscany was the only 
pnnee triio had not cither been attacked, or else had to 
pay his ransom to France. He had only nominally jomed 
the coalition, and was the first of the sovereigns of Europe 
to make peace with the Republic the mildness of his 
administration was pr o ver bial, and he had not a single 
enemy among his subjects. But the Directory had for a 
long tune coveted the port of Leghorn, an important 
entrep^ of Fmglish commerce^ and supposed to contam 
piles of gold Bcoapartev too^ was not less aimoas to seise 
upon this place, with a view to his projects for the reco v ery 
of Comca, As pretexts are never wanting for the most 
iniquitous acts, it was resolved to conadg some a&ays 
between emigrants and French sailors, m which some 
English had part, as a breach of neutrality To this 
complamt another still less amc e r e was added, that of the 
seizure of several amall French trading vessels effected by 
the F-ngluh navy but outside of the waters of Leghorn, and 
for which consequently the grand duke could m no way be 
held responsible. Even if under the Tuscan Government 
some of those wrongs had been committed which were 
almost unavoidable m a smaD slate lying between two such 
powerful antagonists as France and England we should 
have demanded reparation before takmg acti o a. iPhen 
Miot, oar minister at Florence^ a clear-sighted and moderate 
TTipn^ heard fiom Bonaparte of the projected coup dc wuan 
upon Leghorn, he tried m vain m an interview he had with 
the General at Bologna to dissuade him from it he was 
not long m perceiving the object of the Directory was 
not to obtain reparatioD, bnt to se ize upon the wealth of 
L,eghonL If I had heaid all you have to say earlier said 
the General, I might perhaps have followed your advice, 
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but It IS too late now, the orders are given and the move- 
ment IS already begun ’ ^ 

Thus confiscation, which until then had only attended 
the war, became now the sole ground for it. In the dis- 
pute got up with the grand duke, as in the ‘ open quarrel ’ 
with Venice, everythmg was fictitious and imaginary, except 
our own cupidity It was very important for the success 
of our operations against Leghorn not to give the alarm to 
the Enghsh, from whom Bonaparte was anxious not only 
to carry off their merchandise, but also to surpnse their 
vessels For that it was necessary first to deceive the 
grand duke 

This prince was living m perfect security, when a French 
division crossed the Apennines, and proceeded to Pistoia, 
pretending to be making for Rome by way of Florence 
Bonaparte soon joined it in person Manfredini, the grand 
duke’s mimster, came to the head-quarters at the bishop’s 
of Pistoia, to learn the General’s intentions Bonaparte 
assured him they were entirely fnendly and pacific The 
reason of this unexpected march of our army, he said, was 
simply to intimidate the court of Rome The minister 
msisted that the troops should not pass through Florence, 
and consequently it was agreed that tliey should pursue 
their road to Rome by way of Sienna. 

In accordance with the promise given, the troops set 
out on their march under the command of Murat But 
after a certain distance, they suddenly change their direc- 
tion, and swiftly throw themselves upon Leghorn. The 
Enghsh had already had warning, and when we entered 
the town, Murat and the two commissioners, Gareau and 
Sahcetti, who had hastened hither to seize the rich prey, 
saw their vessels, about forty in number, sheering off 
The plan had m some measure failed, to then great dis- 
appomtment They were obhged to be satisfied with the 
seizure of Enghsh merchandise to the value of twelve 
miUions of francs The grand duke only received notice 
of this treachery when the French column was at the gates 
of Leghorn. Bonaparte informed him, m a letter full of 
^ Mhnotres of Miot de Melito 
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cxpreaaona of respectful Bubmisoon, of the orders which 
he had received from his own Govemment to occupy Leg 
horn, m order to mnintnin neutrality against the Knglmh 
he repeated his assurances of the friendship of the French 
Govemment, and concluded by promising that the flag, 
the gamson, and pnptrty should b€ scrupulously rtsptoi^ 
a promise which formed a strange contrast to the mstmc 
Oons he had just given to Gencr^ Vaubois, who remained 
behind at L^^hom m the capacuy of governor If he 
discovered any plot at Leghorn, or anything else mvolvmg 
the safety of the French troops; be was to take aH necessary 
measures for the suppression of tumult and not, and the 
repression of the malcontents. Se was to spare nathrr 
persons nor property (June ayth) 

On the 30th of June Bonaparte had the bad taste to 
nat Florence and seek hospitality from the prince whom 
he had just plundered. The grand duke gave bun the 
moat fnendly and flnttenng reception. He nghtly deemed 
It very unlikely that hts claims would be listened to, and 
therefore kept a dignified tflence about his personal wrooga. 
He treated the General as a great man for whom he had 
no other sentiments than those of the warmest admiration. 
The General m return showed his gratitude to hu host by 
commending him to the attention of the Directory You 
ought to feel, be said, that it is not well to leave the 
duchy of Tuscany m the hands of a brother of the emperor 
(July 30 th) a thought which was in fact pohtic, and which 
would have been more so still if it had been an answer 
to aspirations that we never dreamt of consuUmg, but 
at all cost It ought to have made him careful to avoid 
Florence. 

Bonaparte only remained one day m this capital, and 
then proceeded to North Italy He knew that this affair 
of Leghorn which added nothing to his glory might be 
turned to good account in another way It was easy to 
sec that with Its immense wealth this unfortunate town 
would foil a victim to the grasping contractors and agents 
who followed the tmek of our army begmning with the 
two commisaionera themselves, whose character was settled 
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from that time Bonaparte, ^\ho had always been exceed- 
ingly jealous of the mere shadow of authority and control 
which these representatives of the Government exercised 
over his conduct, and was perpetually complaining of their 
encroachments on his prerogatives, determined not to lose 
so excellent an opportunity of ridding himself of them, by 
destroying them through their owm w’eakness At first he 
allowed them to do what they liked in the town, and they 
availed themselves of the liberty wnth their usual rapacity , 
then, taking advantage of a proclamation against the 
emigrants, foolishly published at their instigation by General 
Vaubois, he denounced them openly, including them almost 
directly in an accusation against the pillagers, and this com- 
pleted their discredit with the Directory 

‘ Instead of one responsible person,’ he wrote, ‘ commis- 
sions have been substituted m w'hich everj^ one commits 
pillage and lays the blame on his neighbour they are 
treating the inhabitants of Leghorn wuth more harshness 
than you intended them to show towxards the English 
merchants It is alarming aU Italy, and we are looked 
upon as Vandals ’ They (on) meant the two commissioners, 
Gareau and Salicetti At the same time he wrote to 
Vaubois, blaming him for consenting to sign their pro- 
clamation, and to Gareau, begging him henceforth to 
confine himself to the discharge of his duties, by which he 
evidently meant, not to interfere with those of the General 
The two commissioners had by their unworthy conduct 
placed themselves m a position in which they could make 
no defence of their rights or their character ‘ I know 
perfectly well,’ he wrote to Gareau, ‘ that you will repeat 
the saying that I shall do like Dumounez. It is clear 
that a general who has the presumption to command an 
army which his Government has entrusted to him, and give 
orders without a decree of the commissioners, can be 
nothing else than a conspirator ’ 

For some time past Bonaparte had been pressmg on the 
Directory the necessity of allowing him to do everything 
of himself He no longer wanted an uncontrolled military 
command of the army, but unlimited authonty over all 
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oSkiTB whatever. In a letter dated Jnne aiit he very 
clearly seta forth hia pretensioni m tlua respect There 
ought to be, he wrote, umty of military difiomatic, and 
finanaal dmgtu Here we have to bum, shoot, ind strike 
terror by making ngnal enunplcs. You am under 
stand that as each power or mamapality goes indrscnmi 
nately to one of the commissioners or myself^ and da we 
each reply according to our own manner of judging, tlus 
unity of thought la no longer possihle, nor can any one 
plan be earned out What was required m these significant 
worda, which contam so unmistakable a warning to the 
Directory of what had already been nearly realised, was 
nothing less than a dictatorship. If the members of the 
Directory had had eyes to see, they would have plainly 
foreseen the &te which awaited them they hod only to com- 
pare the impenouj tone the General now assumed with the 
very diferent manner m which less than two months before 
he thad apologised to Letooinetir for the Uberty he had 
taken in ^igrimg the treaty of Cheiasco without bemg 
authorised to do so If I have taken any responaibfljty 
on myselfi it has only been with the greatest reluctance, 
and with the firm conviction that I was canying out your 
wishes (May 6th, 1796). 

From this time the power of the commisnonera ceased 
to annoy Htttl During his short stay at Florence, the 
General received, while dmmg with the grand duke, a 
despatch informing him of the surrender of the castle of 
UTlin, news fhflt he lost no time m communicating to his 
host After this capitulation there was nothing left to 
conquer m North Italy but Mantua, which idll held out 
for Austria. After having ttified by temfile measures of 
repression an attempt at insurrection which broke out at 
Bologna, Bonaparte spent the rest of the month of July 
m completing and drawing closer the investment of Mantua. 
The operations were pushed forward with great vigour and 
were powerfully aided by the sickness engendered at this 
season by exhalations iiom the swamps which 

surround the town. Our efforts were on the pomt of 
being crowned with success, thanks to this dreaded o uiilim y, 
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when a formidable diversion saved the place and menaced 
the French army 

Far from being discouraged by the late reverses, the 
court of Vienna threw more energy into the war than ever 
Field-Marshal Wurraser, recalled from the army on the 
Rhine which he had commanded with distinction, now at 
the head of thirt}' thousand men crossed the Tyrol, where 
he ralhed the scattered forces of Beauheu’s army Before 
long the total number of the Austrian troops rose to seventy 
thousand men, including the gamson of Mantua, The 
French army consisted of about forty-five thousand men, 
including the seven or eight thousand soldiers occupied in 
the siege ^ 

The French hne extended from Brescia to Porto-Legnago, 
a ground cut up by hilly ridges and streams, and conse- 
quently admirably suited for a war of surprises and rapid 
movements The position could be reached by three 
different roads , one, only practicable for hght troops, led 
from the T)to1 dovm to Salo, behind the Lake of Garda, 
and finished at Brescia , a second ran along the left bank 
of the Adige up to Verona, and the third was a road 
which lay between the lake and the Adige and led to 
Peschiera, Wurmser resolved to come upon our army at 
all three points at the same time, a fault which Beauheu’s 
rmsfortunes ought to have made him avoid , but this plan 
of campaign, which was especially defective on account of 
the marvellous power of concentration which his adversary 
had displayed in the previous campaign, was forced upon 
the old marshal by the Auhc council, which directed the 
mihtary operations from Vienna, 

1 Napoleon in his dictations at St Helena, which most of our 
histonans have copied, gives the number at forty thousand. In his 
Correspondence, however, in which, as Carnot pointed out to him, he 
always underrates his forces, he estimates his army at forty -four 
thousand (Letter to the Directory, July 6th) It is worth remarhmg, 
not for the importance of the fact, but as an mdication of his character, 
that he constantly over-estimated his enemy’s forces, and undervalued 
his own The figures given m the correspondence of his generals 
(among others in that of Joubert) nearly always differ from those given 
by Bonaparte himself, and espeaally brmg down the forces of the 
Austnan army in a most smgular manner 
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Ha anny was dinded into three corps. The first had 
orders to follow the valley of the Adige ai far os Verona, 
the second was to drjve French fiom the posts which 
they occupied between the Adige and the Lake of Garda, 
and then effect a Junction with the first as for the third, 
under the command of Qoasdonowich, it was mtended 
rather to take advantage of the victory than aid m winning 
It It was to descend the Tyrol behind the lake of Garda, 
turn the French army by Salo and Brescia, and cut off its 
commnmcations with Milan. 


The a tt ac k was made with so much vigour and impetu- 
osity that at first it succeeded. In one centre Joubert 
and Massina were successively driven from the posts of 
La Corona and Rivoli, which they held between the lake 
and the Adige. On out left, Saoret was forced to evacuate 
Salo where only a few hundred men remained intrenched 
and surrounded m an old castle^ and Quasdonowich took 
pouession of Brescu finally on oor nght, the Aostnan 
troops debouched on Verona, and threatened the Adige at all 
points. Our line was broken on every ode (July apth, 30th)L 
The French army was m a most cnti^ aituatian, but 
by a rapid concentration of its forces it could regam its 
lost advantages, for rf rt was a third less m number than 
the whole of the troops which surrounded it, it was stronger 
than of Wiirmser's corps taken separately and could 
beat them one after another before they had effected their 
Juncuon. Bonaparte saw at a glance the necessity of 
following this plan, and he earned it out with that mcom 
parable decision which m these difficult moments astonished 
the most resolute, and made people say that a god was in 
him, As he requued all his forces, he did not hesitate to 
raise the nege of Mantua, a cacnfice which has undoubtedly 
gained him more praise than it deserved, for it was a matter 
of necessity but it was a sacrifice that none but he would 
have made with the same promptitude. They burned the 
gun carnages, threw the powder mto the river and spiked 
the cannon and when this was done, the besiegen dis 
appeared with such celenty that WSnnser who had come 
by forced marches to hnng assistance, foand no one to 
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fight, and by this mistake was absent from a battle which 
decided the fate of his principal body 

As soon as Bonaparte’s troops were concentrated at the 
south of the Lake of Garda, in a position where they could 
keep the three Austnan corps apart, he began by attacking 
Quasdonowich, who cut off his retreat upon Milan, and who 
was too weak to make any serious resistance (July 31st) 
He beat him at Lonato, recovered from him Salo and 
Brescia, and after having driven him back far enough to 
make sure of his ovm communications, he retraced his 
steps towards the Mincio to fight the other two Austrian 
corps who had not yet completed their junction They 
had crossed the Mincio as well as the Adige, and had 
advanced to Lonato in the hope of co-operating with 
Quasdonowich, whom Bonaparte had driven out of it the 
day before The Austrians were beaten again on the 3d 
of August, and this time they suffered great losses, owing 
to the short-sighted dispersion of their divisions and the 
useless parade of Wurmser before Mantua Instead of 
taking advantage of the superiority of their numbers, they 
had only twenty-five thousand men engaged at Lonato, and 
of these they lost m lulled, wounded, and prisoners, nearly 
ten thousand. 

The army was m such a state of confusion and disorder, 
that the day following the battle one of the divisions, 
already reduced to four thousand men, after a night’s 
wandering, came upon Lonato through the corps of the 
French army stretching out in echelons over the environs 
The General -in -Chief had remained m Lonato with only 
twelve hundred men, and was prepanng for a fresh battle 
He might easily have been made prisoner or at any rate 
have been stopped short in the midst of his preparations 
He was summoned by the Austrian general to surrender 
Bonaparte called his staff together, the messenger was 
introduced, the bandages taken from his eyes, and as he 
was begmnmg to read the summons, ‘ Go and tell your 
chief,’ cried Bonaparte, ‘that I hold him responsible for 
the personal insult he has offered me in danng to summon 
the French army to surrender, and that I give him eight 
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minute* to lay down his arms 1 This happy stroke of 
audacity was worth four thousand prisoners more to us.^ 
His plans were already made for the next day's battle. 
Wurmser who, after having revictnalled Mantusi, had 
returned from hi* ill-adviscd march, collected the rest of 
his dmaions that were beaten at Lonato, and proceeded to 
take up a position m front of us at Costiglioue, supporting 
hia nght on the Lake of Garda and eitendmg it as far as 
possible m that dnecOon, m the hope of wmblmg the 
scattered remnants of Quasdonowich i corps to Jom him 
but these troops, energetically hemmed m by a French 
division at a sh^ distance:, garc our army nothing to fear 
(Augurt 5 th) Bonaport^ who had troops at hi* disposal 
now about equal m number to those of Wfinnicr saw at 
once how much advantage he could gam by this prolonga 
tion of the Austrian n^t, and he resoli^ to assist a 
movement which could do hnn no barm. Consequently 
while S^runer who had been despatched by him on the 
Giudiaolo road, advanced behmd the Austrian troops, he 
gave up to them by degre e* the ground on the ode of the 
lake, thus leading them on to lengthen thor hne of battle 
beyond rational measure. Sumner's cannon was soon 
heard- The retrograde movement stopped, and the attack 
opened on all pomts at once. The enemy's hne was broken 
m the centre the left taken m front and flank gave way 
and after a slight resistance the whole army was m retreat 
only the excessive fatigue of our soldiers saved rt fixim 
complete destruction. The line of the Adige was re ta ken, 
and Wurmser was driven bock to the Italian Tyrol with an 
army reduced to less ttian half its number. Fifteen thou 
sand prisoners and twenty thousand killed and wounded, 
and seventy pieces of artillery were the trophies of this 
short campaign. From the tremendous effort the had 
made Austna had derived one single advantage — she had 
renctualled Mantua. 

I The troth of this Cict h«t bea doobted, oltboogb Do m p art B 
reUta tt In a letter to the Diiector ; bed It i* c o n Jin n ed bj a CTe*t 
qmmtity of erldenco, apcdolly by Slumont and joobert (Cwrr 
t /c mdnKx) 
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The French army, having lost all its siege artillery, was 
obliged to confine its operations henceforth to a simple 
blockade Bonaparte devoted the rest of the month of 
August to giving his army rest, to hastening the arrival of 
reinforcements, to reassuring the fnends of France who 
had been shaken for an instant by the rumour of our 
reverses, and to making her enemies tremble He was 
willing to pardon Cardinal Mattel, who had come in the 
Pope’s name to resume possession of Ferrara, and only 
, had him put under arrest in a convent He threatened 
the king of Naples that he would march against his ‘ pre- 
tended army of seventy thousand men with six thousand 
grenadiers, four thousand cavalry, and fifty pieces of artil- 
lery ’ He also Avrote to the duke of Tuscany, complain- 
ing, though in very measured terms, of his indifiference in 
secunng respect for the rights of neutrahty We had taken 
Leghorn from the duke, by way of compensation, the 
English took from him Porto-Ferrajo 

It was as difficult for him to defend himself against them 
as against us Nevertheless, Bonaparte ventured to reproach 
him for not having prevented the English from taking 
possession of the capitffi of Elba. But while he complained 
of this, which he could only attribute, he said, to the 
treachery of the governor of Porto-Ferrajo, faithful to his 
system of ‘ putting people to sleep till the proper moment 
for awaking’ (Letter to Faypoult, July nth), he took care 
to declare in the name of his Government his firm intention 
‘ not to disturb m any way the good understanding which 
existed beLveen him and ins royal highness ’ And yet he 
wrote the very same day (August 12th) to Miot, our 
ambassador at Florence, to tell him not to forget to inform 
him directly the grand duke left for Vienna, whither he was 
called as heir to the imperial throne, so that he might 
surprise and seize him on the way He added ‘ It is to 
the interest of the Government that nothing be done in 
Tuscany vhich might annoy the grand duke, so maintain 
neutrality ’ 

During this time some important operations had taken 
place on the Rhine Our t^\o armies, led, one by Jourdan, 

^0L. I I 
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the other by Morcan, advanced mto the heart of Gcnniny 
m order to open commomcations with the Italian army 
drmng before them the Anstnana Tinder the Archduke 
Charles. But their success was compromised by the defec 
live plan which had been imposed on them by CamoL 
The archduke perceived the vice of Kyn t p n mtimn y adopting 
a strategy which might be either good or bad according to 
circumstances , and sldlfolly laVtng advantage of the want 
of muty m the operations of the French army he only left 
a corps of observation m front of Moreau, concealed his 
march from the latter and attacked Jourdan with all his force, 
a manoeuvre which might seem to have been borrowed fr o m 
Bonaparte s tnomphant method of concentration m Italy 
Jourdan, beaten each tone that he endeavoured to stand firm 
against his young adversary was obliged to fiUl back upon 
the Rhine, while Moreau wot making a useless demonstra 
don m Bavana, shortly to be foEowed by a perilous retreat 
Bonaparte, who knew nothing of th^ events, wrote to 
Morean from Bresoa, August 3111, to inform him that the 
time was come for combining their forca, and named 
Innsbruck for the common meeting pomt But he could 
not venture on the German ode of the Tyrol till he had 
completely destroyed or dnven away Wurmscr’s army 
The Austrian forces, who though scaroly recovered from 
their late defeat and profoundb^ demoralised, were still 
nearly equal m numbers to the French army occupied on 
one hand all the passes which close the approaches to the 
Tyrol on the two hnnkw of the Lake of Garda and on the 
other, the posts provided by the course of the Brenta 
between Trent and Vicenia. Wunnser was on the pomt 
of TGsuiamg the offensive on the Adige when Bonaparte 
f or es ta lled liTm. 

plan this tone was ao hardy that nothing but the 
certamty of victory could justify it but his superiority had 
been sii&ciently proved to authonsc its adoption. Leavrog 
Sahuguet with Stfniner's division before Mantua, and Kil* 
mame at Verona and Porto Legnago, with only four 
thousand men to keep the ^ge, be did not hesitate to 
lead the rest of his army by the Adige and the two banks 
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of the I^nke of Onrcli into the gorges of tlic 'J'}rol He 
supjio^od that this ino\cmcnl would induce Wunuscr to 
c\acuatc Vicentino, in order to co\cr I'nuli and I'ricste 

This supposition was not realised, hut, as Bonaparte 
was never found at a loss under an> contingenc}, lie derived 
more advantage still from the resolution which his adversar)' 
did actuall} adopt It was the beginning of Sc])tcinbcr 
when the arm} bcean its march After a senes of 
skirmishes the divisions met at the licad of the lake, 
and at Rov credo routed Davidowicli’s coqis, which tried 
to dispute their entrance into the Tyrol Our soldiers 
took all the passes by which access is found into these 
mountains one after another, and entered I'rent, winch 
only a few dajs before had been \Viirmscr’s head-quarters 
(September 4th) 

'i he latter, feeling convinced that the invasion of the 
Tjrol was only a prelude to our entrance into Germany, 
instead of falling back upon Friuli, as Bonaparte had 
supposed he would do, resolved to push on to the Adige, 
force a passage, and b) this turning movement shut us up 
in the mountains. This was a bold plan, but one for 
which he had not adequate strength, and which if it should 
fail would expose him to the risk either of being taken or 
cut to pieces The bulk of his army was already at 
Bassano, and one of his divisions was on the march for 
Verona He thus exposed Fnuli, and cut off all retreat 
for himself if the French should follow' him This could 
not escape the perspicacity of his enemy, who, giving up 
the idea of venturing higher in the TjtoI, left Vaubois 
w'lth his division there, crossed at Lev'ico the ridge which 
separates Trent from the sources of the Brenta, and follow'- 
ing the course of the stream, by forced marches came 
upon Wurmser’s rear Wurmser, beginning to perceive the 
fault he had committed, suspended the movement on the 
Adige, and despatched one of his divisions to Pnmolano, 
in an excellent position, to stop the French army, but it 
was overcome in a few minutes, and almost the whole body 
taken pnsoners (September 19th) 

The following day the French army arrived at Bassano, 
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vrbere Wurmser was, with all his troops except the dmsion 
he had sent before Verona. The prenous evening he 
would still have had time to retreat on the Piave, but he 
could not make up his mind to abandon this division. 
The battle of Basaano finally cut off his retreat on that 
ade. The astounding rapidity of Bonaparte’s movements 
seemed to have wrought a sj)^ upon the Austrian army 
they mode scarcely any resistance, and left us six thousand 
more prisoners. Wurmscr m despair shut m between the 
Adige on one side and an army m hot pnrsmt on the other 
followed the bank of the nver with his cavalry whose 
strength was so far unimpaired trying everywhere to find a 
passage which should enable him to gam Mantua, knowing 
that if he did not, the remamder of his army to the 
number of fifteen thousand men would be obliged to lay 
down their arms. By on unhoped for chance, I^^jiago 
from which KHmaine had drawn away forces for the 
defence of Verona, was without gamson and there Wurmser 
crossed the Adige. Bonaparte, furious at seeing such a 
prey escape him, made vain efforts to overtake him before 
he could reach Mantua. Only an advance-guard was m 
time to reach Cereu, on the road from Legnago to Mantua, 
birt It was not strong enough to detam him, and Wurmscr 
took four hundred pnsoneis and poised cm. The day 
following he cut to pieces two other detachments which 
tried to dispute hii passage, and at last entered Mantua. 
These tnfli^ successes poured a httle balm mto the 
woimds of the old manthal, and finding himself once more 
at the head of an nnportant army owing to the reinforce 
ments furnished by the gamson of Mantua, he agam tried 
to take the field, but the battle of SL Georges, which he 
lost under the very walls of the town, forced him to shut 
himself up m the otadeL He had lost m oil imee entenng 
Italy twenty seven thousand men the French had only 
lost seven Aousand five hundred. 

Such was the end of the army which was to drive ni out 
of Italy 
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Bov\P\mn, ^\llo had been recalled from the Tjrol bj 
Wunnser’s unexpected de'iccnl upon ilie Adige, found him- 
self obliged to put off lus designs ujion 'J'ricste 'Ihc 
retreat, ^\hich Carnot called the ‘wretched failure of Tourdan’ 
(Letter of September iQlh, 1 796), had made this expedition 
more difficult, and the unquiet state of Italy imperatnely 
required his presence He therefore morel) wrote to the 
emperor, calling on him to choose between peace or the 
destruction of Trieste But so strange a proceeding was 
not likely to produce any effect, unless accompanied by a 
formidable demonstration, and Bonaparte received no reply 
He employed the truce which the exhausted state of the 
Austrian army left him, in organising the conquered countr}^, 
in confirming French influence in Italy, and above all in 
consolidating his own authority Annistices had been 
signed with the greater part of the Italian states, but 
Sardinia was the only power to which the Directory had 
granted a definite treaty of peace The Directory deliber- 
ately kept the vanquished pnnees in this uncertain and 
precarious state, which was neither peace nor wxar, and 
w'hich would allow them at any given moment to withdraw' 
all that had been conceded The advantage of this policy 
was that it kept the Italian sovereigns in a state of complete 
dependence on the French Government , but later on it 
occasioned some inconvenience, — it made them look for 
their owm safety in our defeat As they did not consider 
themselves bound by conventions of a provisional character, 
each of them held himself ready on the first rumour of 
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reveries to join our enemies, so that by keeping fear ahve 
we had made hope lawfnL In spite of our brilliant exploits, 
the Italian prmces did not believe m the duration of our 
success, and were desiroos on the whole of prolonging 
negotiations. On the other hand, the Directory hoping 
soon to dnve Austria into a peace, flattered itself ihaf later 
It would be able to more advantageous terms with 

them, and became more exacting as it saw their plempoten- 
tianes less urgent 

Such a system was more likely to produce ruptures than 
reconciliation. This is what actually happened with Rome, 
and what was very near happening with NaplM. The want 
of straightforwardness displa)^ by the Pope’s legale, his 
sole end being to gam time, had mduced the Directory to 
require, in addition to the stipulations of the armistice, that 
the pontiff should withdraw all the bneft issued against the 
French Republic and the avil constitution of the clergy 
and that he should abolish the Roman Inquisition, on 
tinwise mterference with the apmtual power which it w^d 
have been much better to pass over m silence and treat as 
non-cnstent Besides, these conditiona, devoid as they 
were of practical importance, gave the pontiflcal government 
a pretext for reJhsnig ere iy t hing. It did give an eneigrtic 
refusal to them, and stopped the convoys of money which 
were already on the road to oar head-quarters to be poured 
mto the treasury of the army m agreement with the terms 
of the armistice. 

Exactiona of another kmd had compromised the issue of 
our negotiations with Naples Not latisBed with imposing 
peace, the Directory demanded the payment of some 
milljons of franca, which was reJused with the mvincible 
obstinacy of these png.!! monarchies, at once so magmficent 
and 10 needy Nor wos anything concluded with either 
Genoa or Modena. Venice, to<^ had reason for becoming 
more and more discontented, Thu kmd of diplomacy 
which might have its advantages after victory but was fifll 
of peril m a doubtful junctor^ kept everything m suspense 
m Italy and rendered our inaessei usel^ All might be 
lost at a blow if a third Austrian army ihould come op 
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before the settlement of these difficulties, for the danger we 
incurred at the time of raising the siege of Mantua had 
given warning, and shown on what the safety of our army 
depended 

Bonaparte was in a better position than anybody else to 
understand all the nsks of such a policy in Italy , he 
surve)^ed them with all the rapidity of his keen imagination 
He pressed urgently upon the Directory to make a peace 
with Rome and Naples, that our army might have nothing 
to fear from behind , he considered it a necessity also to 
enter into an alliance offensive and defensive with Genoa 
and Sardinia, so that there might be nothing to fear for the 
safety of our communications At the same time, he called 
without ceasing for supplies and reinforcements ‘They 
count our numbers now,’ he wrote , ‘the prestige of our 
arms is vanishing ’ He found fault with General Willot in 
bitter and angry terms, for keeping back part of the troops 
which were destined for Italy to put do\vn an insurrection 
in the south, rightly saying ‘ that it was better they should 
come to fisticuffs at Lyons than that we should lose Italy ’ 
He wrote, too, very bluntly to his colleague of the army of 
the Alps, Kellermann ‘ Help us as promptly as you can, 
if you wish us to continue scnditig yo7( any more seve7i 
Imndied thousand francs — an argument whose force of 
persuasion he knew by experience, which was in reality, 
though m less coarse form, the idtima latio of aU his 
discussions with the Directory Was it not with the same 
reasoning that he had silenced the scruples of the Directors 
and overcome their resistance ? 

General Bonaparte did not, however, really feel all the 
anxiety he expressed He purposely exaggerated the 
danger, m order to prepare the Directory for his future 
action in creating on his own responsibility a system of 
affiances, of which he felt the necessity for our secunty m 
Italy For some time previous the Directory had had no 
other part m Italian affairs than that of ratifying the 
General’s plans, though they assumed an air of authority to 
save appearances But Bonaparte was too penetrating to 
be duped, and, encouraged by their weakness, he soon 
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ceased to trouble himseif to wut for erec this semblance 
of authonty for acta that 'were of incalculable importance 
and that most m-rolve the policy of the country for an 
indefinite time. Thus he brooght about against their 
express wish the gravest transaction since our entrance mto 
Italy If the Directory in lack of pnde had had a bttle 
dear sightedness when they read the summary decree by 
which the General on his own authonty prodaimed the 
forfeiture of the duke of Modena and the measures which 
w e re a prelude to the foundation of the Cispadane Repubhe, 
they might have begun to suspect henceforth iKci, to use 
his own words, he was not fightmg for those scoundrels 
of lawyers. 

The duke of Modena had taken refuge in Venice, 
leaving the government of his state* in the hands of a 
regency This pnnee, though not m any way particnlirly 
mterestmg, had given smee the signing of the armistice no 
cause of senous complaint The only accusation Bonaparte 
could bnng agamst him was that the populatioD had not 
reframed from expressing its joy at the success of our 
enemies (October ad) and that five or six hundred thousand 
francs h^ not been paid oat of the nine millions which 
had been levied on the country A few days later he 
accused the regency of havmg helped the yictualling of 
Mantua, Whatever truth there might be m these accusa- 
tions, they were such as would apply to all the Italian 
Governments, which we had taken pains to make our natural 
.-nfmtiHi Besides, they had nothing to do with Bonaparte’s 
detennination, and only served as pretexts. He was 
influenced m the matter by nothing but a desire to 
substitute a friendly people for a Government which was 
necessarily and rootedly hostile to u* and perhaps still 
more by the need of exerosmg sovereignty by creating new 
states, so as to render himself more mdispens^le than ever 

The Directory notwithstanding it* ma^ for revolutionia- 
mg the Italian a mwnin which Bonaparte had at first 

skilluny resisted, had never mtended to form a permanent 
aettlement m It^y This proselytism was mtended to go 
as lar as agitation, but not so fin as rcsponsibjlity for a 
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clnrgc of 'I Ins ])hn of siirring up iho pcoj)lc against 

tlicir rulers iiad been intrel) an c\pLclieiU to gi\e the one 
an op])oriunU} of freedom if the} cared to jirofit b} it, and 
to frighten tlie other in order to facilitate neqotiations for 
peace After the Go\ eminent eaw tlic iioe^-ibilit} of accom- 
plishing this, after the\ witnessed the shieeishness and apath) 
of poinilations whom the} had sup)tosed to be impatient for 
liberi}, the} Iiad been more backward in encouraging insur- 
rection In their instnictions to the General they had 
rcpeatcdl} dwelt on the prime neccssit} of making ewer} thing 
in Ital} secondar} to jicacc with the emperor, and of a\oiding 
an} engagements with the Italian patriots winch lie might 
not be able to keep, or which would render the conclusion 
of peace impossible 'I licsc considerations were dictated b} 
a wise polic}, seeing the state of feeling in Ital} and the not 
\er} edif}ing part wc were pla}ing there, but the} implied 
the speedy evacuation of Italy b} our armies, and for that 
reason were not likcl} to please General I'onapartc Not 
that he felt a aei}’ Incly interest in the liberty of the Italians , 
be was the first to declare that the} were unworthy of it, 
and to treat them as being so, his correspondence leaaes 
no room for doubt in this respect But he could not make 
up his mind to abandon so soon that incomparable theatre 
m which he had attracted the attention of the whole world, 
and associated his name with the greatest characters of 
histor}’, nor to leave a countr)' where for some months all 
had been at his sole disposal, and where he had reigned as 
absolute master In no position in France, not even at the 
head of the Go%ernment, could he possess power so exten- 
sive, nor so seductive to such ambition as his 

Accordingly, after having wTitten to the Directory as if 
to consult them as to his project of dethroning the duke of 
Modena and proffering liberty to his subjects, he hastened, 
according to his custom, to carry his plan rapidly into 
execution, without waiting for an answ^er which would be, 
and could not but be, unfavourable So he issued this 
decree, which was in itself a complete revolution, entirely 
on his owm authority He declared the people of Modena 
and Reggio under the protection of the French Republic, 
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and ranted them to form their constxtubon freely an act, 
the gravity of which lay in the mea5iire3 and designa which 
It implied for the future. For a republic so weak as this 
could not hve isolated m the midst of the old Italian states 
It was condemned either to absorb them or be absorbed 
by them. Nor had he here as in the Milanese, the only 
plea which can make mtcrferencc legitimate, the expulsion 
of the foreigner. In the account which he gave of hu 
condnct, the General did not stop to examine either the 
immediate or the remote consequences of his act he spoke 
of his resolution m a tone of premeditated unconcern, and 
as a thing perfectly simple. It was a prepossession he 
gave to men s minds, m order to oppoae fajuthaspi ic fana 
hasm and to make friends of a people who woold other 
wise become our implacable enemies nothing more. He 
knew better than any one how soperfaal was this new 
fana ti nsm which he flattered himself he could oppose to the 
old, but It did not rut him to remember this at the moment, 
and above all he reckoned that things would go too far and 
too feat for the French Govenunent to draw back. 

The decree appeared on the 4th of October: On the 
iith of October the Directory were still m ignorance of 
these events of such capital importance, and were so far 
from desiring their realisation as to write to the General m 
the foUowmg terms — Do not forget that we shall be asked 
for compensation m Italy for the districts which for onr 
future security we shall be obliged to keep on the left side 
of the Rhme. The restorabon of Lombardy or its 

cession may be made the guarantee of a lasting peace, and 
though we have as yet come to no determinabon on this 
point, we think It would be imprudent to deprive ourselves 
of the possibihty of making peace at that price. 

What we have said about the independence of the 
Milanese applies to Bologna, Ferrara, Re^gta Mod^na^ and 
all the other ifmnn states of Italy We must redouble our 
dTcuinspection and prudence so as not by excessive pliancy 
to compromise the future interests of the Republic. You 
must urge the duke of Modena to pay the sums that remain 
due to us by virtue of the nmmtice hut yen must he cart 
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fill not to laise up against him the populations who wcie 
subject to him bcfoie oui entrance into Italy , and our wish 
IS that you should keep them in a state of substantial 
dependence till our political horizon clears, and we are m 
a position definitely to arrange the affairs of Italy by means 
of a general peace ’ 

It would be impossible to pronounce more explicit and 
formal condemnation on the General’s recent action at 
Modena. But, far from changing his plans, he merely 
replied by briefly expressing his regret at having received 
the letter from the Directory too late, — an excuse which was 
mockery from one who had asked for advice and then 
taken care not to wait for it At the same time he an- 
nounced that to Modena and Reggio he had joined Bologna 
and Ferrara, by a new decree issued on his own authonty, 
‘ uniting them all sous uii mtme bonnet^ so as to increase 
their strength, which was a logical completion of the pnn- 
ciple of his first act once admitted Instead of reversing 
his policy, he proceeded to involve the French Government 
still more deeply in it, in order to become the necessary 
arbitrator of a situation which he himself had created, and 
which he alone could control It is impossible to deny 
that in this case the Directory, notwithstanding its past 
faults, the tardiness of its scruples, and the reprehensible 
side of some of its calculations, displayed both wisdom and 
judgment In fact, to undertake the protection of republics 
which were artificial structures, and had no relation to the 
interests and opmions of the people, which ivere besides 
incapable of defending themselves not only against the 
foreigner but agamst their own subjects, and had never 
either been accustomed to liberty or had any taste for it, 
was to condemn ourselves to constant interference, and to 
the necessity of takmg sides in all their internal disputes , 
and as power by the very nature of thmgs goes hand in 
hand with action and responsibihty, it was inevitably mak- 
ing an engagement to govern them, to manage all then 
affairs, and to occupy their temtory indefinitely Sooner 
or later they must have become annexed to the French 
Republic, and foreign interference be kept up with all its 
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attendant evik. We shall see how rapidly these conse 
qncnce* came to pass. Sudi a system was nothing more 
than conquest disguised under repnblican forms. Onr 
policy was thus drifting larthcr and farther from the liberal 
spmt of the French Revolution, only to prepare the way Ssr 
the imperial rigt»u 

Before the inconveiuences and abuses inseparable from 
such a policy were disclosed, for a time unquestionable 
advantage* flowed firom it A bamcr was erected capable 
of offering a temporary resistance m case of possible mva 
sions from South Italy and by organising m the Duchies 
and m Lombardy m addition to the National Guard, two 
Italian legions which sufficed for the maintenance of order 
m the mtenor of the country Bonaparte was able to have 
the whole of his farces at his disposal Strange arctim 
stance, that these measures, so revolutioDaiy m appearance, 
went side by side m his mmd with a dearie to male peace 
with Rome and Naples but so blmded was be by hi* 
ardent wish, not for the final liberation of Ital^ but for the 
momentary mamtenance of the exceptional position which 
he had created for hims elf m the country that the mcon 
sistenry of wishing for two things so contradictory did 
not strike him This was the real cause of his disputes 
with the Directory The Government counted war subordi 
n ot e to pohtics, the General exerted every effort to make 
politics subordinate to war They were bent only on 
mHVing peace with the emperor they only looked upon 
the conquest* in Italy as means of compensation for Bel- 
gnim they would have liked nothing better than to evacuate 
the coimtiy after having extracted a ransom for the principal 
states. It was a policy without generosity but if it did 
nothing to repair the fruits already committed, it did not 
at any rate compromise the future. 

Bonaparte, on the other hand, as he tells us in his 
Mhwunrrs^ beheved that the Repubhc had a right, besides 
extending rts Irmrti to the Rhme, to require the creation 
of a state m Italy which should spread French mfluence, 
and mainfnm m Q condition of dependence the Genoese 
Republic, the king of Sardinia, and the Pope that is to 
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•ja} a cronuon mcompaiiblc \\ilh the c\islcncc of the 
ancient slates, winch could onl) he erected at the i)nce of 
new battles, onl) kept up by the jircsence and authority of 
Its founder, and by inflicting on ourscKes the task of deal- 
ing with difTicultics without end, and which, in fine, held 
out to the Italians hopes of an emancipation that was not 
onl) illusory, but would be purchased by the sacrifice of 
the most interesting portion of the nation 

Ihe Directory )icldcd on this as on eiery former 
occasion, and though increasingly dissatisfied with the man 
who imposed his wishes upon them, they were afraid to 
deprnc ihemsehcs of his aaluable sen ices, and by that 
cowardice earned the treatment the) had afterwards to 
undergo at his hands And, as if this act of weakness 
were not sufficient, the) allowed the General to resume the 
negotiations with Rome, and blindly left the whole matter in 
his hands, — an inconcenablc blunder, which was to result 
in placing a man notorious for his ambition in the posi- 
tion of mediator between Catholicism and the Revolution 
If he wanted to increase his pow’er, he had only to send in 
his resignation and to complain of his health, assurances 
which were received with as much good faith as inspired 
them, but which nevertheless invariably succeeded ‘As 
soon as eveiy'thing in Italy ceases to centre in your general, 
you will run great risks In saying this, no one can accuse 
me of being actuated by ambition I have only loo many 
honours already , but my health is so broken that I believe 
I shall be obliged to ask you to find a successor ’ These 
complaints, so often recurring in his letters, had an unfail- 
ing effect on the minds of the Directory, thanks to other 
arguments w'hich he added to them, directed to the minister 
of finance, and he had only to express a wish to see it 
realised 

In his negotiations with Rome he had an immense 
advantage over the Directory , he was not fettered by any 
scruples nor by any philosophical antipathy, as he only 
recognised in pohtics forces and never principles , he looked 
upon the Papacy simply as an histoncal fact, and this fact 
inspired him with neither love nor hatred But the power 
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which he discovered m the Rapacy struck him all the more 
m proportion as it was purely moral, and as he felt its force 
without bang able either to measure or reach it. Accord 
ingly he alwaya ennced a certain deference for it, and more 
than once reproached the Directory for not treating it with 
sufficient tact and condliatonness 

Two events which had jnst taken place gready increased 
the difficulties of the court of Rome. Naples and Genoa 
had made their peace with the French Rcpubbc, and the 
English, who had been driven ont of Corsica by a popular 
insurrection, before even the expedition organised by 
Bonaparte had set sail, were on the point of quitting the 
Mediterranean, The only hope of Rome thus isolated lay 
m the success of the Austrian army It was at this 
moment that Bonaparte reopened the negotiations. A 
little tune before be hod sent for Matter from the 

monastery m which he had confined b^m, and had restored 
him to his diocese with reassuring words On the sist of 
October he repaired to Fcrrort, the aty of which Mattel 
was archbishop, visited him at hia house, and after several 
mterviews, despatched hnn to Rome charged with pacific 
assurances. At the same tune he wrote to Cacanlt, our 
agent at Rome, a akilfa l diplomatist notwithstanding his 
apparent openness, and told hiin that he alone was entrusted 
with the negotiation. At the same tnne he recommended 
him to gam time, m order to deceive the old fox. He 
saw thqt nothing short of a vigorous demonstration would 
succeed with the court of Rome, but he was obliged to 
defer it for a time. You must fe^ he added, that I am 
only waiting for a favourable moment to rush upon Rome, 
and there avenge the national honour (October 24th) 

It IS evident rhat he here expresses more than he 
mtended, for a few days later ho spoke in much more 
measured if^rrm — 

You may assure the Pope that I have always been 
opposed to the treaty which has been laid before bum, and 
especmlly to the manner m which the affair was conducted, 
and thnt in consequence of my repeated pressure, the 
D ir ectory charged me to open the way for fresh 
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negotiations I co\et the title of saMour far more than 
that of destro3er of tlie Holy See. You are yourself 
aware that we ha\e alwa}s followed the same principles m 
this matter, and if they will only be wise at Rome, w'c will 
take ad^antage of the unlimited power gnen me by the 
Director)' to confer peace on this loiely portion of the 
w odd, and quiet the alarmed consciences of many nations ’ 
(aSth October 1796) 

This pohc) was much more m keeping with his habitual 
attitude than the tone he assumed in his letters to the 
Director)', to gratif) the strong philosophical passions w'hich 
still had a vigorous life among its members, or than the 
menaces which escaped him m those moments of impatience 
when he saw his overtures ill received He perceived 
already, from the movement of public opinion in France, 
that a religious reaction was inevitable, and that the support 
of the priests w'ould be an all-pow'erful lever for his ambition 
Hence there began a double game, which he played with 
great adroitness Though he spoke of the court of Rome 
w'lth the utmost contempt, to prove that he was neither its 
friend nor its dupe, he exaggerated the extent of its moral 
influence as an excuse for the considerateness with w'hich 
he treated it On the other hand, w'hen talking ^vlth 
ecclesiastics he deplored the encroachments of the Directory 
upon the spiritual domain, and represented himself as their 
only safeguard Owmg to this intrigue they counted on 
him in both camps In other matters the time was not 
come for the negotiation to come to an end Austria had 
not been sufficiently crushed for Rome to recogmse the 
necessity of capitulating Alvmzi was advancing towards 
Italy with a new army, and the Holy See no longer thought 
of treating 

It was in anticipation of this third invasion that Bonaparte 
had made sure of having the whole of his army completely 
at his disposal In addition to this he tried to obtain the 
affiance of Sardinia, the only Itahan state that had soldiers 
capable of standing fire, and the only one whose support 
would have been effective One of his agents was sent to 
Tunn, to negotiate this affiance in the General’s name , but 
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as he had nothing more to offer the ^ing of RarHima m 
return far the assistance be demanded than a guarantee of 
his reduced states he failed m drawing him mto the enter 
pnse. The ccsjion of lombaidy was the only thing that 
would have induced Him to maie common came with os, 
but this was kept m reserve for another object 

The Directory was not more tuc cessf nl m its efforts to 
obtain the alliance of the Repubbc of Venice. Our relatioiis 
with Venice at that tune afford the best example of the 
character of this war and it is important to follow step by 
step all the changes which look place, m order to judge 
with impartiahty the usue of events. It is equally mdis- 
pensable fully to understand under what conditions that 
offer of alliance was mad^ with which onx historians have 
so often armed themselve* agamst her First of all, we 
violated the neutrality of Vance by occupying Bresaa, 
which led the Austrians to retaliate by occupying Feschiera 
to defend the passage of the Mioaa Then, under pretence 
of pamshing Venice for having suffered this second violation 
which was m reality the consequence of the first, and which 
m any case it was not m her power to hmder we sesied the 
greater part of her strong places on land. We drove out a 
part of her gamsons to more room for our own we 
pillaged her arsenals and magannes, and we exacted fixon 
her supphes of provisions for our troops. Nor was this all. 
By way of repiaration for the harm we had done her we 
gave her to understand that she would have to pay us an 
indemiuty of several millions of fiancs. All this was done 
under pretexts which Bonaparte m his corre sp ondence 
acknowledges to be devoid of aU foundation ^naparte, 
who had mvented them and who mvoked them with so bud 
a voice. It was then that this unfortunate republic, crushed 
by our exactions, compromised with Austria, dnven to the 
depths of despair bethought herself a little late of an 
expedient which m the beginning might have saved her 
She began to aim, as much to enforce respect of the laws 
of neutrahty as to protect herself agamst an insurrection 
which had begun stadthily to manifest itself m her inland 
provuicei. Thu measure only drew upon her Iresh 
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reproaches from us As early as ihc i2lh of July Bona- 
parte denounced these ^\arhke preparations He fastened 
7 ealously on this new tc\t for recriminations, and adMsed 
the Director)* not to lose so excellent an opportunity for 
accusation and complaint ‘ Perhajis,’ he ^vrole, ‘ you may 
be inclined to commence at once some slight quarrel ^\]th 
the Venetian minister m Pans, so that as soon as I have 
driven the Austnans from the Brenta, I may more easily 
demand the few millions of francs vhich you intend me to 
make Venice pay ’ 

It is not difficult to conceive what feelings such a policy 
would inspire among those who w’erc its \ictims , it tvas 
not likely to smooth the way for an alliance Nevertheless, 
so great was the terror spread abroad by our arms, that the 
senate of Venice bore all, if not without complaint, at least 
^without attempting resistance To these proceedings w'as 
soon added the iniquity of not paying the Venetians for the 
supplies which they had advanced to our army By the 
20th of July they had already sent us pro\asions to the 
value of three millions of francs, and had only received m 
payment, and that by dint of entreaties, a bill of exchange 
for three hundred thousand. But our very wrongs towards 
them were set down as them blame, and became the occa- 
sion of new machinations against the Republic Thus this 
payment of three hundred thousand francs, paltry as it was 
when compared w'lth the debt, was, according to Bonaparte, 
a decided fault, and beefarae the source of such vexations 
that the Venetians had an interest in never being paid 
This payment was a fault, he said, because it had let them 
see that by importunity and failmg in supplies they could 
extract money from us ‘ So that,’ he continued, ‘ I am 
obliged to quariel with the piovedttore, to exaggerate the nu 7 n- 
ber of assasstnahons perpetrated against our troops, and to 
complain bitterly of these warhke preparations, which they 
never made so long as the imperial forces were the stronger , 
for by this means I shall force them, for peace’s sake, to 
furnish me with aU I want That is the way to treat these 
people They will continue to furnish supplies half will- 
ingly, half by force, till Mantua is taken, and then I shall 
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openlj declare that they must pay the atim named m yonr 
inttmctiorn, which it will not be difficult to enforce. 

Such was the state of our relations with Venice when 
the Directory made this new attempt to mduce the Republic 
to enter into alliance with os. They represented its dtffi 
cult and periloua artuadon between poweiiul neigbboini, aD 
coveting the Venetian posscssiODs naghbours of which 
one especially Austria, would sooner or later try to find an 
mdemnity for the losses she hid snstaincd, at the expense 
of the Republic, What guarantee HaH they agamst this 
danger? labile right? It no longer existed. The balance 
of power m Europe ? Every trace of it had disappeared. 
Venice could only find safety in a powerful alhai^ and 
such as France alone wai in a position to offer her 

These propontiona were not accepted by the senate, 
who gave as grounds for refimng them, not the too real 
reasons which they had for want of confidence in os, but a 
desire to spare the Venetian pecrple the burden of a war 
that was desolating so many other nanona. Historians 
have generally not hesitated to blame this determmatioi^ 
And yet what confidence could the Venetians have m us 
after the treatment they had received at our hands ? What 
security could our conduct towards other Italian states in- 
spire them with ? Admitting the sincenty of our protesta 
tions, what serious guarantee did our position m Italy offer 
them? Were we not m reahty encamped rather than estab- 
lished there ? Would it have been prudent to unite the 
fiite of Venice to that of a people whose influence arose 
fiom a success iHaf was indisputably brilliant, bat was m all 
probabihty very ephemeral ? Had it not been by triumphs 
of a mmflar kmd that all French ainues bad effected their 
entrance into Italy? and yet had we ever been able to 
consolidate our authority ? And when once the hour of 
reverse had struck, what would be left of promises of sup- 
port so magnificent and imposing ? Our armies would dis- 
appear behind the Alps, their natural rampart, and Vemce 
would renuun alone at the mercy of her enemies. If it 
was absolutely necessary to make a choice, was it not better 
to break with France, so far remoTcd from her frontlci*, 
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and with whom her only contact was by accident, than to 
have Austria for an enemy, her permanent neighbour, who 
closed in the Venetian possessions on ever}' side ? 

These considerations carried the day, and the Venetians 
persisted in their neutrality Although the determination 
was their destruction, it was not only legitimate but irre- 
proachable A French alliance w ould probably have saved 
them from Campo-Formio, but would neither have preserved 
their independence under our domination, nor protected 
their territoty when the disasters occurred which gave Italy 
back to Austrian influence. There are times when weak- 
ness is an unpardonable crima 

Bonaparte had now to prepare himself to meet the new 
army which the Aulic council had placed under the com- 
mand of Alvinzi Notwithstanding the exaggeration of his 
constant complaints about the insufficiency of his forces 
and the negligence of the Government m not sending him 
reinforcements, his troops w'ere really in the best condition 
On the I St of October, after his campaign against Wurmser, 
he calculated their total number at forty- eight thousand 
men, a figure which is certainly below their true strength 
(Letter to the Director}', October ist) Of this number 
he counted eighteen thousand sick, of whom four thousand 
only were wounded After that reinforcements came up, 
and for a whole month no movement took place , the 
creation of the Cispadane and the Italian legion allowed 
him to dispose of nearly all his garrisons Deducting the 
sick then, and the eight thousand men employed m the 
siege of Mantua, he had from thuty'-eight to forty thousand 
men that he could bring into the field against Alvinzi 

During this month of October he had greatly increased 
the morality and discipline of the army, by the war he had 
made against the habits of plunder and petty theft which 
had become a senous danger to our occupation of Italy 
As the highest functionaries in the army had been the first 
to set the example, the evil had assumed such frightful pro- 
portions that nothing short of inexorable severity could stop 
It In the towns there was some sort of rule in the pillage, 
and wealth being more abundant the inhabitants were better 
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able to bear the scourge but the country people were 
completely rmned by it, and in certam provinces, such as 
the distnct of Mantua, they emigrated m a body Bona 
parte felt the necessity of employing strong and severe 
measiues, and he struck high and low aliVr. Xhe moment 
he began to look mto all the misery thus caused, he per 
ceived that the evil was much greater than he had suspected- 
I am surrounded by robbers, he wrote (October 8th). 
Generals, comimssanes, avil admnustrators, everybody plun- 
dered. He determmed to have several executed, tat the 
number condemned fell £ir short of the real numbtt of the 
colpnts. You have no doubt calculated, he wrote to 
the Directory that your admmistiaton would commit a 
certain amount of pHlage, but that they would do tbcir 
work and preserve some htllc decency but they plondcx 
m such a barefaced and ndicolous manner that if I had 
a month longer there is not one who might not be shot 
(October 12 th) Bat was it not he who had cud, Italy 
ikaU U cur prty t 

Since the first days of November Ahroii had been on 
the Piave with an army of forty thousand men, composed 
mainly of recrurti. At the same time Davidowich wns 
advancing m the Tyrol with eighteen thousand troops, 
among them a good many belonging to the Tyrolese milrtifl- 
These two corps were to meet under the wiiDs of Verona, 
after a plan somewhat similar to that of Wiirmser but more 
simple and I***! hazardous, because it dmded the army mto 
two columns intfeaH of three. Vaubois guarded the Tyrol 
with twelve thousand men he was to cover Trent on the 
Ime of the Lavu. Bonaparte advanced m person with 
Mass^na and Augercaa to meet AlvmzL They met on the 
6th of November at Carmignano, between Vicenza and 
Bassano. After a very ihaip engagement the Austrians 
woe drrren lyfV on the latter town, but the French did 
not succeed m taking iL In the night bad news nrnved 
fiom the Tyrol Vaubois, beaten by Davidowich, had been 
forced to evacuate Trent, and he effected his retreat by the 
left twnk of the Adige, instead of keepmg the important 
roads of the Corona and Rivoli, whi^ opening behind 
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Verona, bebveen the Adige and tlie Mmcio, would allow 
Davido\\ich’s corps to cut off the retreat of our arm)'^ 

It ^^as urgent that this danger should be Avarded off 
General Bonaparte lAas forced on this account to give 
ground after his success, to the great astonishment of the 
Austrians He led his troops to Vicenza and Verona, sent 
Joubert in all haste to take up his position at La Corona, 
made Vaubois recross the Adige, took him back to Rivoh, 
and came himself to harangue the vanquished division 
He addressed the soldiers in terms of biting reproach, filled 
them with shame at their defeat, and then, when he saw 
that he had produced his effect, he consoled them by a few 
kind vords, and left them impatient for their revenge 

All the rest of his army was concentrated at Verona, 
and Alvinzi had followed it step by step m its retreat On 
the nth of November Bonaparte, on his return to head- 
quarters, judging It advisable to occupy the heights of 
Caldiero, which cover Verona on the side of Vicenza, 
found Alvinzi already intrenched there m a very formidable 
position He did not hesitate, however, to attack him 
Heavy rain, vhich poured down the whole day, had so 
soaked the ground, that it was impossible for our artillery 
to move, while that of the enemy, being already in position, 
gave them an immense advantage over us At the end of 
several hours and after repeated attacks, we had not suc- 
ceeded in breaking the enemy’s line When night came 
on, the two armies bivouacked in front of one another on 
the field of battle 

This battle, though it was not decisive, was a grave 
check for us The next day our troops returned to Verona 
The situation of the army was becoming extremely penlous 
On one hand Vaubois’ corps, considerably reduced, had 
great difficulty in holding its position at Rivoh, whilst at 
Mantua the gamson annoyed us by incessant salhes , on 
the other, we ran the risk of being besieged in Verona, 
These reverses, so new as they were for us, greatly dis- 
couraged the soldiers They began to be weary of inter- 
minable war, and murmured aloud at the neglect in which 
the Directory left them Even Bonaparte himself for an 
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instant doubted fortune;. He wrote to the Directory and 
painted m the most sombre colours the unfortunate situation 
in which he was placed. He would, pjcrhaps, be obliged a 
second time to raise the nege of Mantua perhaps the 
hour of Maisdna, of Angcrcao, perhaps hia own even was 
come. He had, he added, only eighteen thousand men 
(including the seven thousand troops of Vaubois) against 
the fifty thousand of the enemy an assertion of a puerile 
degree of exaggeration, and which will not bear mvestiga 
tion. Still, in spite of the weD-grounded fears inspired in 
him by bis real infcnonty and m spate of the excess of 
despair which he put on with the Directory he displayed 
more confidence tWi ever with the soldiera The very day 
after that on which he had given vent to these complaints 
and apprehensions be put mto execution, with his mcom- 
parable firmness of decision, the famous maiKsuvre which 
was to give victory back to htm 

At nightfall he ordered his troops to up arms they 
crossed the town m sOence^ and passed over to the n^t 
side of the Adige, as if to place the nver between the 
enemy and themselves. TTie army marched with dumb 
resignation, supposmg a retreat on the Mmaa But on 
leaving Verona, instead of inVing the Peschiera road, he 
took his soldiers back along the banks of the Adige, which 
from the town makes a bend to the left towards the AdnaUc 
As Alvinn had not stured from his position on the heighti 
of Caldiero before Verona, it was only necessary to follow 
the course of the nrer seawards to find themselves m his 
rear. Our troops went down as fir as Ronco, and there 
recTossed the Adige on a bndge of boats which had been 
prepared by the General beforehand. 

This striking manceovre, by which they were gomg to 
turn a position that a few days before they had not been 
able to force, seued all imaginations, and roused the 
enthusiasm of the army Our position at Ronco was 
almost impregnable, protected as it was on one side by the 
Adige, and on the other by marshes only crossed by a 
couple of narrow raised roads which bodi started from 
Ronco, and led one to Verona, in front of the enemy 
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insuring our comnuiniciiions uilli this town, the other to 
Vilhno\a, behind Ahin/i, who could thus be jilaced be- 
tween two fires, wliile lus communiciiions witli Yieen/a 
were intercepted As the Inttie must take place on these 
two road^, where the eneinj's lroo|)s could not extend 
theinschcs, and cterj thing depended on the courage dis- 
j)la) ed b) ilie heads of the columns, their miinencal superi- 
oni} became useless 

Earl} m the morning Mass^na advanced on the nght 
embankment witli his dnision, and Augcrcau on the left 
Massena reached the cxtremit} of the marsh without meet- 
ing an} one. But Atigercau was slopped by an unforeseen 
obstacle Alidwa} between Eonco and Villanoia is the 
Milage of Areola, A little stream, called the Aljion, crosses 
the road there, and falls into the Adige just below Ronco 
The Croats, who had bnouacked m the Milage, fortified 
the bridge over this, and suddenly stopped the advance 
of Augereau’s column, who tried in vain to take it 
The contest gate the alarm to Alvin?i One of his 
diMsions look the right road, the other the left, where it 
brought reinforcements to the defenders of Areola, Massena 
dro\c into the marsh those who opposed his passage, but 
both Augereau and Bonaparte himself returned to the 
charge in vain against the bridge of Areola One after the 
other they rushed on the bridge, standard in hand, in hopes 
of drawing on the soldiers, but neitlier could force a passage , 
Bonaparte was driven into the marsh, and lost in this 
attack a great many officers of the highest merit 

This resistance saved the Austrian army, by preventing 
our overtaking it at Villanova, w'hcre it had time to effect 
a retreat, after precipitately abandoning the heights of Cal- 
diero The next day the Austrians evacuated Areola, w'hich 
was no longer of any importance to them, and which Bona- 
parte had turned by a single brigade The Austrians had 
nevertheless sustained considerable losses, and Verona was 
freed 

This was by no means, however, a decided success, and 
Alvinzi remained in front of us, having only retreated a 
little from his former position Bonaparte had to cross the 
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Adige agam at Ronco, to communicate with Vanbou, and 
assure himself that this general had not been forced at 
RitoIl This retrograde movement resulted as successfully 
os the best devised stratagem. The Austrians, fin ding no 
one m front of them, advanced on the canseways in the 
marshes. The French recrossed the bndge at Ronco, 
which had remamed m our possession charged at the pomt 
of the bayonet m rhat narrow space, and made fearful car 
nage. was the second day of Areola. 

Evening came Bonaparte contmned hjs movement of 
the day before, and recrossed to the right aide of the Adige. 
Having received good news of Vanbois, whom Davidowich 
had not attacked, he returned the next morning for the thud 
tune to the field of battle m the midst of the marsh and 
found It occupied once more by an enemy wbocm no lessons 
seemed to teach, This tune the victory remamed for a 
long while uncertain, but the resistance of the Austrians 
only served to mcrease their own loss, which was so great 
dunng these three days that by the end of them then 
numerical sopenonty had disappeared. 

Bonaparte saw this by calculatmg the number of dead, 
wounded, and prisoners which had fidJen into hia hands, 
and no longer hesitated to leave the manh and attack the 
enemy m the plain and uncovered. He assailed hun with 
resolution on the ri gh t bank of the Alpon, and soon put 
him completely to the root Ahnnn retrea ted on Yicenm, 
and thence on the Brents, not very closely pursued by our 
troops, who had to return and relieve Vaubois. The 
French army made a tnumphal entry mto Verona. Davido- 
wich, who from Ignorance of Alvinafs movements had 
remamed inactive, at last resolved to attack Vaubois, and 
drove him from Rivoh to Castd Novo. But this exploit 
which, three days earlier would have placed the French 
army m a most critical situation, was now of no conse 
quence and Davidowich, finding Mnis^na s division before 
him at Caitel Novo instead of AlviniTa soldiers with whom 
he hoped to effect a junction, immediately hastened to 
resume the road to the Tyrol 

These new victonci and the losses sustained on both 
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sides in this sanguinar)' campaign, made the conclusion of 
peace at once more desirable and more easy It was 
universally wished for in France, and the press was not less 
unanimous than the Legislative Body m expressing public 
opinion on this point The Directory v ould have preferred 
to put It off, in the hope of making a more favourable 
treaty later But the nation was w'eary of supporting alone 
the weight of all the armies of Europe, and Europe was 
not less desirous of putting an end to this bloody and 
ruinous war 

Lord Malmesbury, a skilful diplomatist, had been in Pans 
since the end of October He had been sent by England 
to negotiate a general peace on the basis of the siatus q7io 
ante bellwn Each power was to make restitution of its 
conquests, and return to its ancient limits , a pnnciple that 
was just in itself notwithstanding all that we had to lose by 
It, if It had been applied with perfect sincerity But the 
three countnes which had been the first to disturb the 
balance of power m Europe by partitioning Poland never 
meant to allow this principle of compensation to be applied 
to themselves , and England herself, who was the first to 
propose it, formally refused to restore to Holland the colony 
of the Cape, notwithstanding the vast possessions she had 
acquired m India, On the other hand, how could we 
abandon nations who had so loyally and faithfully given 
themselves to us ? It might have been possible to agree 
to the separation of Belgium from France, but how could 
we suffer that she should again be forced into bondage 
which she had thrown off in imitation of our example? 
How could we suffer this, after so prolonged a community 
of sorrows, struggles, and triumphs ? 

Lord Malmesbury’s terms were such as might have been 
offered us after a series of reverses, ^ut were not likely to 
be accepted by a people who were nearly everywhere 
victorious , and whatever may have been said to the 
contrary, the Directory did not on this occasion manifest 
any unreasonably exacting spirit They may be more 
justly reproached for having managed the negotiations 
with an abruptness and indiscretion of manner which were 
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pjcculiarly ill Sited to make them succeed. After Bcvenl 
interviews, seeing there was nothing to be gained from 
Bntish tennaty they flattered themselves that they should 
succeed better by treating separately with Austria, They 
chose for negotiator General Clarke, who amved at Bona 
parte s head-quarters a few days after the battle of Areola, 
The mstrucfioiis given to General Clarte by the Directory 
dated November 14th, were not such as were likely to 
please the Commander in-Chiet T?i< mission was first to 
conclude an armistice, and then discuss the conditions of 
an arrangement with Austria. 

Before the battle of Areola there would have been more 
opportuneness m an anniaOce. There could be no object 
in It now but to save Fort Kchh which, with the head of 
the bndge of Huningen, was the only point we should 
have preserved beyond the Rhine after the retreat of 
Jourdon and IforeatL Kehl was important rather as an 
entrance into Germany than as a really strong place but 
It was &r from being as valuable to ns as Mantni was to 
Austria and m order to keep Kehl we ran the nak of 
losing Mantua, which was then on the point of surrendering, 
All condmons of peace had for haaia the pre serv ation of 
Belgium and Clarke was charged to profl'er sereral diflerent 
combinations to the emperor which the Directory thought 
mig ht console him for this loss. Austria was offered com 
pensation, but it was at the espcnie of other powers. The 
first proposition was to give hack to the emperor his Italian 
poBcssiona, and to allow him, as indemnity for his loss of 
Belginm, to take several German cathedral towns, and a 
pert of the Palatinate. The second was to leave the 
AClanese to France, and give him the Papal Stales^ with 
the title of king of Rome for the grand duke of Tuscany 
By the third, he was to have the whole kingdom of Bavana 
with the ecdeaiastical electorates. All these plans were 
drawn up with th pt tmccremoniousnets which these h censed 
h^beratori of nations had so promptly learned to adopt 
The surrender of Vemce was not a* yrt debated but they 
already talked of spoiling this repubbe of her inland provinces 
for the advantage of Lombardy if this latter repiibhc was 
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found likely to stand they were ready to sacrifice a state 
w'hich had endured for centuries, for a chimerical creation 
doomed to failure from its first hour From this to the 
preliminaries of L^oben there was only a step 

Clarke’s mission displeased Bonaparte extremely, and 
he made no secret of his dissatisfaction Now' sole master 
of Italy, invested with unlimited authonty to destroy old 
states and to create new, he w'as not a man easily to give 
up such a position All this w'as gone and his w'ork anni- 
hilated if Clarke’s mission succeeded But fortunate 
circumstances spared him this disappointment He 
hastened to explain to the Directory, as he had done to 
Clarke himself, the objection he had to an armistice His 
reasons, we must allow, were very strong since the defeat 
of Alvinzi It w'as evident that w’hen once Mantua was 
taken — and it was on the point of falling — w'e should be in 
a much better position to treat for peace But he was 
carried aw'ay by passion beyond all reason, w’hen he added 
that three months’ repose would rum his army, and that the 
armistice w'ould prevent the possibility of making good our 
claims on Rome, ‘the Papal States being imapproachable 
m summer ’ 

The truth was, that what really displeased him about 
the armistice was that the armistice was a prelude to peace 
He could not resign himself to this sudden interruption of 
so many dreams of glory and ambition In his impatience 
he took up his pen again tlie same day to urge the Directory 
afresh to abandon their projects ‘ Send me thirty thousand 
men,’ he said, ‘ and I will march into Fnuh, seize Trieste, 
carry war into the states of the emperor, raise an insur- 
rection m Hungary, and go to Vienna After that, citizen 
Directors, you have the right to expect millions, great 
success, and a sohd peace ’ These were doubtless prophetic 
visions, since he realised them all only a few months later 
But was that a sohd peace which left behind it the iniquities 
of Campo-Formio ? Not more so than the solid peace he 
afterwards had to go in search of in all the capitals of 
Europe. 

A few days were enough to give him a complete ascend- 
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ency over Cliite. He at first give him a cold and 
suspiaoufl reception, then adopted a tone of alternate 
roug hn ess and fanulmnty accompanied by peremptory 
declarations which let the negotiator see pi e tly plainly that 
he must choose between open rupture and complete 
subnnsaotL He chose the latter, which was most m 
accordance with his tnmd and me^ocre character He 
adopted the General s ideas with a good grace, and was soon 
completely nnder his influence. He wrote to the Directory 
that It was better that Bonaparte sboold contmne to direct 
diplomatic operations m Italy 

This change of tack much diminished the chance of 
peace but Clarke had not even to its conditions 

for as he was not allowed the fn/ri* at Vienna, on the 
pretext that the emperor did not recognise the govenunent 
of the French Republic, he entered into commnnicaQon at 
yicena with the Baron de Vincent, who declared that he 
had only power to sign the armistice for Italy — an ab surd 
proposition, amce Austria would have kept xtan tun without 
assuring Sdil to us. The question of an annisdce bemg 
thus set aside, Claiie was despatched to the Austrian 
ambassador at the court of Turin on the question of peace, 
which was equivalent to an mdefimte adjournment 

But before learning this issue of Q^ei negotiations 
Bonaparte did all he could m Italy to hmder his success, 
by invnl TTng the French Govcmnicn^ as be usually did, by 
mi^ng of Jinis ao^mpbs. When he saw from Clarke’s 
instructions that the Directory with some natural scruples 
mquired whether the Italians we re or were not npe for 
libaty and capable of mamtaiiung it, he did his best to 
convey the illusion that they were so — an illusion m which, 
for his own part, be did not beheve and he pomted out, 
m support of his opinion, an artifloal state of which he was 
hrm« ^f the imgie author. He carefully repressed m the 
Cispadane Republic ererything which had the slightest 
appearance of anarchy I am, he said to the inhabitants 
of Modena, a sworn enemy of thieves, rogues, and anar 
chists. I «thn11 shoot those who overturn social order 
and cause all the disgrace and misfortune m the world. 
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He encouraged them in their attempts at organisation , he 
summoned them to unite, to arm themselves, and helped 
them to form a Polish legion to reinforce their mihtia. He 
led the Lombards, against the formal instructions of the 
Directory, to hope that they would be united to the Cispa- 
dane, and he authorised their State Congress to send 
deputies to the federation of Reggio, busy in cementing 
the union of Bologna with Modena. ‘ If Italy,’ he said on 
that occasion, ‘wishes to be free, who can prevent her? It 
IS not enough for the different States to unite, the ties of 
fraternity must be drawn closer among the various classes 
of the State You can, you ought to be free, without 
revolutions and without running the risks or experiencing 
the misfortunes which the French people have had to 
undergo Protect property and person, inspire your 
countrymen with the love of order, of law', and of the war- 
like virtues, which are the security and defence of republics 
and hberty ’ (December loth) Excellent advice, if it were 
the pnvilege of conquest to inspire civic virtues, if patriotic 
devotion could alternately slumber and awaken just as the 
convenience of the conqueror might bid 

But Bonaparte by no means aimed at the real awaken- 
ing of national sentiment in Italy Such a circumstance 
would have embarrassed him, perhaps, more than the 
armies of Austria he only desired the outward appearance 
of It , and this to a certain extent he succeeded m creatmg 
It could hardly have been otherwise with an artistic people, 
over whom the remembrance of the past exercises so potent 
a charm Wnting on this subject, he once said that ‘he 
knew how to use the words “hberty” and “national in- 
dependence ” as a talisman ’ No one could find a more 
appropnate phrase. He employed the word ‘ hberty ’ 
adroitly, because it was useful to his designs, but without 
the least concern for the thing itself, nor had he more 
than a verbal concern for the republic which was his 
creation, and hence its shght stability He says in the 
same passage {M'evmres), ‘ that he not only showed great 
respect for religion, but he forgot nothing that could wan 
over the clergy ’ This was another tahsman, handled with 
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the same skill bat with the same want of convictiorL He 
dehghted m contrasting the virtncs of the Italian clergy 
with the vices of the ancient cle^ of France (ist January 
1797) ‘ If the French clergy he said, had been as wise, 

as moderate, and as warmly attached to the pnnaples of 
the Gospel, ^e Roman Catholic rebgion would have under 
gone no change m France: An aasertion historically &lse, 
and one which he must have known better thxn any one 
to be without foundation. But, he added with eddying 
compunction, the corruption of the monarchy haH infected 
all classes, even the ministcrB of religion. TTiere were not 
to be found men of eiemplaiy life and pure morality such 
as Cardinal Mattel, the Archbishop of Bologna, the Bishops 
of Modena, Pavia, and Pisa. I have sometnnes felt m 
talbng with these good men as if we were back agim m 
the first centunes of the Cborch. These venerable pre 
lates were, however those whom the General with his 
mtmmtes talked of os twaddling dotards. 

But his fine words did not succeed 10 well m this 
quarter as with the patriots. Rome turned as deaf an ear 
to his flattery as to his menaces The Pope and his 
advisers already knew that a fresh effort was being prepared 
by Austria for the relief of Mantua and being ready m 
case of need, to fly from Rome and take refuge m Naples, 
they feared no senoos movement from our troops, and 
openly defied France. The cardinals who directed the 
Roman policy and particularly their chief Albani, had 
opened commuiucations with the court of Vienna, followed 
its inspirations, and were ready to aimbine operations with 
It, for they had an army whidi, though h ami less m itself^ 
could become dangerous at a critical moment It was 
nommnnHM by Gcncral CoIIi, who had been our adversary 
m Piedmont In order to avert this peril, remforcements 
were sent to the Cispadanc Republic, and a French deUch 
ment pushed on as for as BoUina to frighten the court of 
Rome. But owmg to the information winch the Pontifical 
Government had received from Vienna, this demonstraUon 
produced no effect News had just reached Rome that 
Alvinn hart agam taken the field. 
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RIVOLI AND TOLENTINO 
1797 

Our relations with Venice had not changed Bonaparte 
continued to keep up a misunderstanding with her, which 
was sufficient to cause the Venetians anxiety, without giving 
them adequate grounds for an open rupture He harassed 
them with incessant reproaches, hoping by this means to 
drive them into losing all presence of mind, and to throw 
upon them the appearance of the first wrong, m case an 
opportunity should present itself for deahng them a blow 
But if the Venetians came to complain to him m their turn 
of the numberless excesses committed by our soldiers, he 
feigned one of those fits of exaggerated passion which he 
knew so well how to assume. ‘ They were pure inventions, 
fairy tales, the exaggerations of a mischievous schoolboy ’ 
Besides, if the Venetians suffered, what was to blame? 
Their partiahty for Austria ‘ They felt the warmest solici- 
tude for Alvinzi’ (Letter to Battaglia, December 8th, 
1796) It was only too true that we had done everything 
to produce this feeling He continued to watch the arm- 
ing of the Republic with assumed anxiety, and lost no 
opportunity of complaining of it, at the same time, in 
the midst of his complaints, he kept giving them new 
grounds for continumg their warhke preparations more 
actively than ever 

For instance, he suddenly seized the castle of Bergamo, 
which was guarded by a weak Venetian garrison. It was 
impossible from its situation that this castle could be of 
any use in his military operations, but it belonged to ‘ the 
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most disaffected province of all the Venetian States. The 
people of Bergamo were, m fact, a brave and energetic race 
of men, who showed more impatience at the pressure of 
our army than the Lombards, and some few pillagers had 
been killed m the neighbourhood, a arcmnstance which 
Bonaparte did not ftiil to turn to good account, being 
under the necessity as he said, of esaggerating the number 
of the assassinations that were committed. The French 
not only took possession of the castle, but scued on a 
magazine of anna containmg several thousand guns. And 
when the Venetian senate remonstrated with Bonaparte 
through M. Battaglia, he rephed, TTie French troops have 
occupied Bergamo to forestall their enemies, who were 
meditating the possession of this mdispensable post I 
froMkly own that I was glad of this opportunity of dnving 
out the large number of emigrants who had taken refuge 
there, and mflicang some punishment on the hbellous, who 
are also very numerous in the town. I know that a few 
disaffected men have for the last six months been preach- 
ing a cruMde against the French woe to them if tbty 
do any thing to destroy the good und^rrioMding and fnatd 
ship nhuh exuts betwetn Ou two Govomt/unis January 
isl, 1797) 

The last words, which so ill expressed the real state of 
affairs were mtended to soften ie evil impre ss ion pro- 
duced by the occupation of the castle, and to keep up the 
iUusions of the members of that party m Vemce who were 
annous to be deceived st all cost, because they had not 
energy enough to take a deaded resolution. But such 
constant violation of the rights of nations, such repeated 
acts of vexation and insult, could not fail sooner or later to 
bear then frmt, and the longer the feeling of mjury was 
pent up, the more Ukdy it was to burst forth with violence. 

When Bonaparte took possession of Bergamo, he ordered 
the evacuation of Lcj^ora, which was no longer of any use 
to us, smee we had taken and sold all the merchandise 
found m it, that belonged to merchants who were subjects 
of belligerent powers. The possession of Leghorn obliged 
us to keep a gamson far removed from the centre of oar 
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operations, which could be more usefully employed else- 
where. But notwithstanding all the profit we had derived 
from the occupation of Leghorn, we could not evacuate it 
without being paid for our evacuation Bonaparte settled 
with the grand duke for two milhons of francs We 
entered Leghorn to protect his Government against the 
English , we remained there as long as there was anything 
to seize, after which our protection became useless, and he 
was glad to pay a sum to be delivered from it These 
exactions did not prevent the General from carrying on 
with more vigour than ever his war against plunderers 
The evil had diminished, but was all the more difficult to 
deal with from being kept within bounds, as is always the 
case when the law is being evaded , and the General was 
beginning to regard it as incurable ‘There is venality 
everyAvhere,’ he ivrote to the Directory (6th January 1797) 

‘ The army consumes five times as much as is necessary, 
because the storekeepers are in league with the commissanes 
and go halves with them The principal actresses of Italy 
are kept by the employks of the French army, luxuiy, 
corruption, and embezzlement are at their height’ And 
he proposed as an extreme but indispensable remedy the 
institution of a syndicate composed of two or three persons, 
with power to judge of this class of offences summarily, 
with the nght of condemning the offender to be shot, what- 
ever his position might be 

The hour of a fresh struggle was just striking Alvinzi 
had collected a new army out of the remnants of all the 
troops that we had successively beaten in Italy, and of a 
few new corps brought together from all parts of the Empire. 
The strength of the Austnan monarchy consisted in that 
singular faculty which at first sight appears impossible in 
a state so wanting m homogeneity, she was already the 
European power which could longest sustain defeat with 
impunity She displayed in the midst of her reverses a 
most surpnsing vitality No sooner had she lost one army 
than she created another, and launched it against us with 
unshaken confidence, as if the French army must be more 
weakened by its victones than her own by its defeats This 
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time^ howerer, the effort was more vmblc than before. 
She had been obbged to appeal to the Tolunteera. Vienna 
alone had ftmushed »cycral battalions, and the empress had 
embroidered their colours for them with her own hands. 

The French had also on thor aide received important 
reinforcements. It is difficult to ascertain the mri number 
on account of the extraordinary discrepancy between the 
estimates given by the Directory and those of Napoleon, 
Suffice rt to say that on the 28th of December the Direct 
ory estimated the total number of troops sent mto Italy 
smee the opening of the campaign at fifty-seven thousand 
men, whilst Bonaparte did not mnVf it more thin twelve 
thousand six hundred- Widi the healthy season too the 
stare of the army was very satisfactory Bonaparte had 
scarcely any nek left. His troops numbered about forty 
five thousand men, so Chat after deducting the blockading 
corps that remained under S^runer at hlantna, be bad 
still neady thirty-five thousand men to bniig mto the field 
against Alvum s army 

The plan devised by the Aohe counefl was this time 
to deceive the French by a feigned attack on the lower 
Adige, on the side of Legnago to draw the bulk of their 
forces mto this quarter and then take advantage of thor 
to force a passage between Like Garda and the 
Adige to the positioni of La Corona and Rivoli which 
Jonbert was guarding. This passage once effected, nothing 
could hinder the Austnans fiom getting as far as Mantua. 
If the feigned only succeeded the result would be 

almost the same, for they would be equally well able to 
succour \fontnfl and be m a position to co-operate with 
the Pope a army 

In accordance with this plan Alvinn advanced by Trent 
and Roveredo with thirty thousand men, doing ha best to 
hide theu number whfle Provera marched from Padua 
on the lower Adige, makmg ns much display os possible 
of his entire force, which did not exceed fifteen thousand 
mea To add to our uncertainty one of ha divisions was 
detached in the directioii of Verona, where Mass^ en 
countered it and took mne hundred pnsoners (isth 
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Januaty) The same day we were attacked both at La 
Corona and Legnago, but not vigorously The stratagem 
partially succeeded. General Bonaparte’s first idea was that 
the principal attack would be made upon the lower Adige, 
but he was too prudent to decide without some knowledge, 
and waited with his reserved corps behind Verona, at an 
equal distance from Rivoli and Legnago, ready to throw 
himself upon whichever point should appear most seriously 
threatened He recalled Massdna’s division, leaving only 
a weak gamson m Verona, and then passed the day of 
the 13th m waiting for the reports of his heutenants 

There was no time to be lost , it was absolutely necessary 
to move forward in one direction or another, lest isolated 
corps should be exposed to the shock of the entire Austrian 
army , our salvation would depend on a right decision, the 
mam elements of which were wanting to the General-m- 
Chief Fortunately, towards ten o’clock in the evemng, 
he received circumstantial information fi-om Joubert which 
reheved him from this painful state of perplexity, by show- 
ing clearly that the principal attack would be between the 
1 lake and the Adige Joubert announced that he had been 
j forced to fall back from La Corona upon Rivoh, having 
1 been outflanked the whole day by considerable forces, and 
1 that if he did not receive prompt succour he should be 
I obhged to evacuate this last post Augereau, on the other 
hand, sent word that on the lower Adige he had only had 
to deal with insignificant demonstrations 

The enemy’s plan was at last unmasked Takmg no 
notice of Provera’s corps, Bonaparte mstantly marched all 
the troops mthm reach, including Massdna’s division, 
towards Rivoh He recalled Rey’s division firom Desen- 
zano, and sent it to Castel-Novo to serve as a reserve in 
case of need At two o’clock m the morning he arrived 
on the plateau of Rivoh. He immediately recogmsed the 
enemy’s positions He saw below us in the plam and on 
the surroundmg heights the five encampments marked by 
the watch-fires, then extent mdicating a considerable force, 
the disposition of which m a semicircle round the plateau 
of Rivoh showed an evident intention of turning us, m 
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order to cut off all retreat from Joubcrt It was clear that 
Alvum did not erpect to have to do with more than 
Jonbert's twelve thousand men for if he had unagmed 
that the plateau would be occupied by a more numerous 
force, instead of thmkmg of turning uj, he would doubtless 
have hesitated to attack m so strong a position. Though 
the plateau of Rivoli is accessible on several sides, th^ 
IS only one pomt, called St Marts Chapel, by which the 
cavaliy and artillery could approach, and even this was 
difficult, for the path was m a kmd of winding staircase, 
a orcumstance which assured the defenders of the plateau 
of a considerable advantage. 

Bonaparte saw at a glance the conditions of the coming 
engagement, and by four odock in the mommg he had 
rcoccupied St Marks Chapel, which Joubert had been 
obliged to evacuate, by thu step compelling the enemy 
beforehand to fi ght without cavalry and without artillery 
The arrival of Mass6ias division gave him on the plateau 
an army of twenty thousand men, with strong ortilleTy 
Alvum, who still believed that he had only Jouberrt 
division before him, sent a column under the orders of 
General de Lusignan up to the heights of Monte Baldo 
which border the lake. This column took up its position 
m our rear between Rivoli and Castd-Novo, where Rey s 
division was (14th January i797)- 

But when Alvum tried to rcadi the plateau, he was not 
long m percervmg that the moment for cutting off our 
retreat was not yet come. His infuitiy had no difficulty 
m At taining OUT positionj, and even for an mstant threatened 
them by routing one of our brigades, but our cavulry 
charges and the fire from the battcnei promptly repaired 
this check. On the other hand, e v ery tune the Austrian 
cavalry and artillery attempted to dunb the wmding stair 
case, they were repulsed m frightful disorder with enormota 
losses. After several uselesi assaults Alvmn was forced 
to withdraw having only been able to engage with half 
his army Meanwhile Lusignan t corps, which hod received 
the fire of our reserve, and had been cut off by Key's 
divinou, laid down its arms. Joubcrt pursued Alvum 
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With such impetuosity that he got before his rear-guard at 
the passage of the defiles, he retook La Corona the next 
da)', and drove him as far as Trent 

Such was the battle of Rivoli, less striking perhaps as a 
brilliant victoty than for the sagacity and skill displayed in 
the dispositions which prepared it The same day, on the 
lower Adige, Provera, escaping the vigilance of Augereau, 
crossed the nver at Anghiari near Legnago, and marched 
towards Mantua to force the blockade. Bonaparte received 
this information at Rivoli, just after the battle Leaving 
Joubert to consummate the ructory and pursue Alvmzi, he 
immediately set off with four regiments in the hope, if not 
of forestallmg Provera before Mantua, at any rate of being 
in time to relieve the besieging army 

These four regiments belonged to Mass^na’s division , 
they had fought the day before at Verona, they had after- 
wards decided the battle of Rivoli, and now they were 
marching all night, and did sixteen leagues, to reach 
Mantua. Provera had amved before them, but had been 
recogmsed by our soldiers before the city soon enough to 
prevent a surpnse, and he lost precious time at St Georges, 
then held by MioUis with a detachment of fifteen hundred 
men He was prepanng to make a fresh attack, in com- 
bination this time with a strong sally from Wurmser, when 
Bonaparte’s regiments, commanded by General Victor, 
amved and took up a position between Provera and the 
citadel, whilst Augereau attacked him from behmd, and 
Sumner confironted Wurmser The latter was driven back 
after a keen struggle , and Provera, left to his own resources, 
and surrounded on all sides, was forced to surrender with 
all his troops This engagement was called the battle of 
La Favonta, after the name of a place belonging to the 
dukes of Mantua, which happened to be close by The 
new army thus disappeared in a few days as if it had 
been suddenly swallowed up by some great disaster It 
had lost, with scarcely any injury to our forces, nearly 
thuty thousand men, of whom twenty thousand were taken 
prisoners This astonishing result was due partly to the 
growing demorahsation of the Austnan troops, but still 
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more to the conceptions of an incomparable military gemus, 
and the rapidity with which he muloplied successive strokes. 

Mantua had for tome time been reduced to the tcverest 
extremities , the gamson had eaten all the horses, and were 
now on half radons. Bonaparte acquainted Wiirmser with 
AlvinsTs complete annihilation the old general loftily re 
phed, that he had still provismns for a twelvemonth. 
Nevertheless a few days later they were obliged to come to 
a parley twenty-teven thousand men had died m Montna 
from wounds or sickness since the beginning of the nege, 
and the resistance could not be prolonged. The marshals 
aide-de-camp, M. de Kldnao, came to the French camp to 
confer with Sdruner who directed the blockade, and iey 
b^an to discuss the terms of capitulation- Kldnau 
enumerated with the exaggeration ntual m such cases, the 
means of defence which the gamson stiU possessed. TNTiile 
they were talking a stranger wrapped in a large cloak, to 
whom they paid no attention, was wnting at a table without 
aaymg a word. When he had finished he rose, and extend 
mg a paper to Klifnao, said Here are my conditions if 
Wurmser had only pronsiona for twenty five days and spoke 
of surrender he would be unworthy of honourable terms, 
but I respect the age, the courage, and misfortunes of the 
marshal if he opens his gates to-rooTTow or if he waits a 
fortnight, a month, or three months, the conditions will be 
the same he can wait until he comes to his last morsel of 
bread. Klinau recognised the General m-Chiei, and after 
reading the terms, admitted that Mantua had only provinons 
for three days more. 

Such 18 the dramatic accoont of the surrender of XTnntna, 
which Bonaparte has left m his dictations at Sl Helena. 
There is every reason to believe that, with a soul open to 
all great imprcsDons, he on this occasion was actuated by 
noble feelings but the historian, whose first duty is accuracy 
is obliged to add that inclinations so magnanimous did not 
last When Wurmser made new eflorts to obtara better 
conditions, Bonaparte wrote to the Directory I am going 
to reply that I keep to my first propositions, that G^tuial 
Wtirmur has nai aue^Ud them b^ore the 15/’^, I shall retract 
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and agree to no other terms than those of makmg him a 
prisoner of war with all his gamson’ (to the Directory, 
ist February 1797, from Bologna) 

After all, the conditions proposed to Wurmser were 
characterised by a generosity that might have been ex- 
pected from such youth and so much glory The garrison 
were to surrender as prisoners, but the general was to go 
out free with his staff, his officers, two hundred of his 
cavalry, and fifty others whom he might choose A large 
number of French emigrants had come to join the defenders 
of Mantua, Sumner had orders to let them pass without 
pajung any attention to them Wurmser wished to salute his 
young conqueror as he went out, and had even expressed a 
desire to do so, but he found Sdruner alone before the cita- 
del, and the old marshal filed off before him Bonaparte had 
started for Bologna, leaving aU the honours of the tnumph 
to his heutenant, a piece of self-denial evidently calculated 
to produce a great effect, but which showed perhaps too 
much contempt for the vanqmshed to be the mspuration of 
true nobleness of nature 

Wurmser, out of gratitude to General Bonaparte for his 
generous conduct, saved his life at Bologna by warning him 
of a plot to poison him, which m consequence of this warn- 
ing miscarried 

The takmg of Mantua was of immense importance in 
the future conduct of our mihtary operations The war 
might henceforth become offensive without danger to us, 
for we left behind us a rallying point and a centre of 
resistance of tned force, instead of a hostile army always 
threatening us m spite of the blockade We were no 
longer forced to wait for the enemy on this hne of the 
Adige, watered with so much blood — a perilous necessity, and 
entirely repugnant to our mfiitary instincts, ever readier for 
attack than defence , we could now go forward, and attack 
them on their own ground Bonaparte had long conceived 
this project, but before he put it mto execution he wished 
to fimsh with the court of Rome. 

Alvmzi’s defeat had annihilated the hopes of that court, 
which was now in a state of cruel embarrassment, bemg able 
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neither to proceed with the smallest chance of success, nor 
to deny its connivance with the Austrian cabmeL Even if 
ita extrava^nt preparations for war and its mflaminatory 
discourses to rouse the population, had not spoken so loud, 
it would still have been impossible to deny the testunomes 
agamst it, for they emanated from iti own ministers. A 
letter had been mtercepted, addressed to Monscignenr 
Albam by Cardinal Busca, Secretary of State to his Hoh 
neii, in which all the plans of the Roman Government 
were stated m the fullest detail, as well as the pnncrpal 
conditions imposed by Austria as the terms of her alliance. 
The letter contained such hatred towards the French that 
It seemed to justify any retaliation and Bonaparte s first 
care was to msert it at full length m the manifesto which 
he published on entering the pontifical temtory 

Whilst he was advancmg ^m Bologna at ^e head of a 
dMBrhm«>nt of his army Rome, panic-struck, a prey to terror 
and iniataanon, and yW trying to shut her eyes to her real 
penis, was proclaiming a holy war and having the tocsin 
rung m all the country distncts. We shwii maV^ the 
Romagna a second Vendee, cned Cardinal Busca. Bands 
of peasants appeared, beaded by monks, anafii m hands. 
No thing was wanting for imposing effect except Vcndcan 
heroism. AH this enthusiasm spent itself in words. Our 
•oldieis met the first army of the Pope at Castel Bolognese 
they remamed m front of it for the mght, and attacked at 
daybreak m an instant it was pat to ront 

The Holy See was at General Bonaparte’s mercy 
What would he do with this power which seemed to fell to 
pieces even before he bad raised his hand against it? It 
was not difficult to guess, Judgmg from his previous conduct, 
in spite of the impatience and irritation which the discovery 
of the dupUaty of the court of Rome had caused hrm, 
He had more than once spoken of utterly destroying the 
temporal power of the Pope, and had even suggested to the 
Dnectory the idea of gmng up Rome to Spam (Letter of 
February iit) so as to Interest that power m keeping up 
the state of things m Italy which he dmimt of establishing 
but this bad only been a passing mclmation. At bottom 
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his thoughts had always been in accord with his ambition 
A stranger to the hatred of the French Revolution towards 
the ideas which the Papacy represented, he had not failed 
to remark signs of a coming reaction in France in favour 
of the Catholic Church, and he hoped to turn it to the 
advantage of his own popularity 

‘ They are becoming Roman Catholic again in France,’ 
wrote Clarke some weeks before , ‘ it may be that we have 
gone so far as to need the Pope himself to get the Revolu- 
tion supported among us by the priests, and consequently 
by the country distncts, which they have again got into 
their power ’ This observation, which was no doubt 
suggested by a desire for peace, contained a great deal of 
truth, and did not, we may well believe, pass unobserved 
under the eyes of Bonaparte, who saw in it the confirmation 
of his own conviction 

This was not all His aim was now to carry the war 
into the states of the emperor , it was there that he hoped 
to echpse by some dazzling blow the most glonous and 
bnlhant exploits m our mihtary annals. 

Now, to overthrow the papal power was to declare war 
against the kmgdom of Naples, and would involve us, not 
in serious dangers, but in mterminable diflSculties which 
would postpone indefinitely any offensive movement against 
Austna All these considerations had decided Bonaparte, 
and he made up his mind all the more easily, because the 
instructions of the Directory left him free to follow his own 
inchnations After looking for a long time upon the over- 
throw of the papal power as the noblest part of their work, 
the Directory, in their impatience to give peace to France, 
had resigned themselves to allowing it to live, if nothing 
else could be done Their instructions to the General 
reminded him ‘that the Roman Cathohc rehgion would 
always be the irreconcilable enemy of the Repubhc,’ and 
expressed a desire to see destroyed ‘ this centre of Roman 
Cathohc unity ,’ but they added, ‘this is not an order given 
to you by the Directory as executive, it is an aspiration 
they entertain , they are too far removed firom the scene of 
action to judge the real state of affairs , they trust to the 
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real and prudence which have ever directed 700 in 7001 
glorious career and whatever ma7 be tout determination, 
the Director7 will never see m it nny thing on 70ur part but 
a desire to serve 70ur conntr7 for the best, and not lightl7 
to compromise her mterests (3d Februar7 1797) 

The General s resolution was taken b^ore he received 
this advice. He wished first to frighten the court of Rome 
b7 the rapidit7 of his successes, so as to enable him more 
eaai]7 to dictate his terms, and then to present himself os 
her deliverer. He devoted himself first to reassuring and 
calming the exerted populations, and with this view a 
proclamation was issued at Imola, m which he announced 
himself as the protector of religion and the people. The 
French soldier he said, ‘cames m one hand the baTonet, 
the guarantee of victor7 and m the other an olive branch, 
the STmbol of peace and pledge of his protection. He 
enfor^ the severest disapline on his troops, and refused 
them the pillage of Faenta, whidi t±ie7 demanded with loud 
CTies, according to the baitarous habit be hod allowed them 
to contract He sent for the prisoners of Castel Bolognese, 
who were expecting to be massacred, spoke to them with 
gentleness and kindness m them own Italian, told them the 
French were their friends, that the7 were come not to 
destro7 religion, but to benefit the poor and reform the 
abuses of clcncal government then he sent them back 
to their femflies with copies of his proclamation, reqmr 
mg firom them no other ransom than the obligation to 
diatribute it 

The second arm7 of the Pope had taken up its position 
before Ancona and it shared the same fate os the first, 
even more prompd7 It was made prisoner before a gun 
WHS fired Never did an armed miiltitode give proof of 
such degradation The papal government had destroTcd 
m Its subjects even the qtialit7 of manhood Ancona was 
an important place, and contamed numeroos arsenals. 
Bonaparte left a gamson there. He next proceeded 
to Notre Dome de Lorett^ the treasure of which bad 
been remored to Rome, but there still remained gold 
and silver ornaments to the value of about a milhon of 
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francs (loth February) The Madonna, which was in 
wood and very rudely carved, was sent to Paris, where, till 
the signing of the Concordat, it was to be seen in the 
National Library 

The Papal States had been the refuge of a great number 
of emigrant French priests Forced to fly before their 
countr}mien, driven from the monastenes whose inmates 
were afraid of compromising themselves, and repulsed from 
the frontiers of Naples for a similar reason, their position 
was as painful as a position could be, and it would have 
been barbarity to add to the sorrow of these unfortunate 
men, ‘ who wept whenever they perceived a Frenchman ’ 
(Letter to the Directory) The General extended his 
protection to them, and relieved their sufferings Whatever 
may have been his motive, calculation or generosity, he 
received a full reward for his conduct, for the greater part 
of these priests afterv'ards returned to France, and did not 
forget this act of humanity 

At length the court of Rome ended by perceiving that it 
must submit, and entrusted Cardinal Mattel, for whom 
Bonaparte had shown a kind of predilection, with the 
negotiation Pius VI, the heir and victim of so many 
centuries of glory, bending under the burden of expiation 
which Ins predecessors had bequeathed him, was forced to 
wnte to ‘his dear son, the General Bonaparte,’ a letter 
which was the capitulation of the papacy He presented 
to him the agents who were to treat in his name, and told 
him, ‘ that feehng perfectly sure of the benevolent feelings 
of the General, he had abstained from any disturbance of 
things at Rome, thus giving him a proof of the confidence 
he had m him ’ 

Bonaparte was at Tolentino, three days’ march from 
Rome He had cleverly calculated that it would be better 
for him not to appear on the scene, where the eyes of all 
Europe were looking for him His reputation could not 
be increased by such a tnumph “What glory would not be 
echpsed by the recollections which the single name of 
Rome would caU up ? He received at Tolentmo the four 
envoys of the Pope, and with them Prince Belmonte 
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Pignatelli, came in the name of the kmg of Naples, to 
support them by bis presence and representations. The 
king had declared that be was ready to interfere in fkrour 
of the threatened papacy and had concentrated his troops 
on the frontier a piece of bravado which had a reason m 
the fresh preparationa of the court of Vienna, and which at 
any other time would have received a prompt chastuement 
Bonaparte, who was anxious not to usdess complaints 
just then, acted with much more consideration thnn was 
usual with him, and ail danger was removed on the side of 
Naples. 

ITie negotiations could not tiie very long, for there 
were not there two belligerent partiea, but a disarmed power 
at the mercy of an absolute master who could impoee what 
condiUona he pleased. Those which the General was 
about to dictate were trrevocably settled m his own mmd 
It was the nunimum of the chastuement which the state of 
public opinion m France obliged him to inflict on the court 
of Rome. He listened with much apparent deference to 
the complaints of the cardinals, Mattel and Galeppi, the 
two pnnapal envoys, but remained substantially inflexible. 
They only obtained from him the suppression ed r-rferauium 
of a clause relatrve to the Roman Inquisition, a clause to 
which the Directory attached great importance, because it 
did not know that thu institution had at Rome nothing 
but Its name m common with that bloody tribunal the 
prelates, on the other hand would not ratify it at any pnee, 
because they considered it an attempt directed against the 
spmtual power of the Pope. 

The treaty of Tolentino contained, to begm with, 
all the stipulations of the armistice signed some months 
before. In addition to this, the cesaaon to the French 
Republic of Avignon, the Lotions of Bologna and 
F er r ara , of the Romagna, and of the town and temtory 
of Ancona. It stipulated further for the proclamation of 
a general amnesty the disavowal of the assassination of 
Basievine, the re-estabbihincnt of our school of fine arts at 
Rome, and the payment of an additional sum of fifteen 
minion of fnmci. 
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The treaty of Tolentino was signed on the 19th of 
February 1797 Nothing but a shadow of the temporal 
power was left, but the pnnciple was recognised, and 
recognised by the French Revolution A shelter was left 
to It, under which it might go through stormy days and 
await more prosperous times After having survived so 
many trials and dangers, it might hope eveiything from 
the future, and its friends already began to recognise by 
unmistakable signs that he who had just struck the blow 
would be Its future restorer 

As soon as peace was signed, the aide-de-camp, Mar- 
mont, set out for Rome with a letter from the General-in- 
Chief for the Holy Father It was couched m that tone of 
respectful deference which he invariably adopted in his 
relations with the Church. He informed him of the con- 
clusion of the treaty, and expressed his hope that the 
French Repubhc would in future be '■one of the truest 
friends of Rome'' The letter finished thus ‘All Europe is 
aware of the pacific intentions and concihatory virtues of 
your Hohness I send my aide-de-camp to express to 
your Hohness all the esteem and deep veneration which I 
entertain for your person, and I entreat your Holmess to 
beheve that my desire is to give proof on all occasions of 
my respect and veneration I have the honour to remam, 
etc ’ (19th February) 

The previous day he had written to Joubert ‘I shall 
return to the array, where I feel my presence is necessary, 
m a day or two The army is within three days’ march of 
Rome lam in tieaty with these black-coats {cette fiitraille), 
and for this time St Peter wiU again save the Capitol by 
giving up his finest states and money, which wiU put us in 
a way for executing the great task of the approaching 
campaign 

^ The very day of the signature of the treaty he wrote to the Direct- 
ory ‘ My opinion is that Rome cannot exist once depnved of Bologna, 
Ferrara, and the Romagna, and the thirty milhons which we take from 
her the old machme -will fall to pieces when left all alone ’ And in 
another letter, the same day, he added ‘ The commission of savants 
has had a good harvest at Ravenna, Rimim, Pesaro, Ancona, Loretto, 
and Perugia All will be at once forwarded to Pans When you have 
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This double language cipreasefl with perfect accuracy 
the difference between his rc^ feelings and those that his 
ambition dictated to him. 

laaiv e d sod who! vID be ■ent from Rome, ve ihill bare almost 
erery fine tHng tn Italy except a few object* which are at Turn and 
J»opiea {19th Fdimaiy 1797). 

Tha li what has bem coll^ the dcLiaance of Italy 1 



CHAPTER VII 


THE PRELIiMINARIES OF LllOBEN 

As soon as General Bonaparte had settled all the conditions 
of peace with the Pope, he hastened back to the Adige 
He was impatient to open his campaign with Austria, and 
force that haughty power to acknowledge its defeat Until 
Mantua had fallen he had been compelled to await the 
blow of his adversaries on the Adige, a painful and perilous 
mode of warfare, as contrary to our mihtar)' temperament 
as to his own genius, which could never sustain a defensive 
war but by transformmg it mto open attack. But having 
no longer a strong place containing a large army behind 
him, and Italy ready to nse, he was free to go foi^vard, 
and follow his own inspirations without checL He had 
received considerable reinforcements, composed of veterans 
from the army of the Rhine, and commanded by General 
Bemadotte, one of the best officers Moreau, who had 
picked these for his rival from his own troops, did so with 
remarkable care, thus displaymg a disinterested and delicate 
courtesy which justly kindled the enthusiasm of Carnot 
‘ My dear Fabius, how great you were in that,’ he wrote 
some httle time after, in recalhng this cucumstance ^ These 
reinforcements, m addition to the corps which the surrender 
of Mantua had rendered available, mcreased Bonaparte’s 
army to seventy-five thousand men Owing to the forma- 
tion of the Lombard and Cispadane legions, almost the 
whole of this number could be brought mto the field in 
the new campaign. 

The Austnan army was this time very inferior, even in 
^ Camot, MSvioire stir /<? 1 8 Fntdtdor 
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nnmbers, to otrr own. The Aulic council had recalled from 
the Rhine the Archduke Charles, who had just saved the 
monarchy by his brilliant exploits agamst the combined 
anmea of Joordan and Moreau. This prince who like 
Bonaparte, was still young, and like him fiunoos from hu 
earhest stroke, tccm^ the only general that Austna could 
henceforth bnngmto the field against us. The last resources 
of the Empire were entrusted to his skiQ. To the new 
army which they had succeeded in forming for hun were 
added, by a transfer mmilar to that which we had just 
effected, six divisions, making forty thousand men, drawn 
from the troops which he had beim commanding on the 
Rhine but as the orders for moving them were delayed, 
they could not arnve for another three weeks at least 

The advantages and disadvantages of this were matter 
of some doubt The amval of the archduke^s reinforce 
ments would inevitably render General Bonaparte s task 
more difficult but, on the other hand, it would m the same 
degree lighten that of our armiea on the Rhine. These 
were to commence operations at the same tune, co-oper 
atmg in the same s^em^ and they would wei^ all the 
more heavily m the balance for only having a weakened 
enemy in front of them. Bonaparte knew that one of the 
two aimies of the Rhine was commanded by Hoche, a 
young TTiHn full of genius and ambition, who had displayed 
a superior character and qualities of the first order m the 
obscure difficulties of the pacification of Vendee, and who, 
though kept back by the delays of Moreau and the Direct 
ory was burnmg with impatience to throw himself upon 
Germany Nor in fine, coold the fiict escape his observa 
tion that after a double tnumph of our two aimiea, the 
army of the Rhine and the anny of Italy such a peace as 
we should then dictate would be of fiir more ir re ai stible 
urgency to the enemy as well as fer more advantageous 
for the Repubbc, than any we could impose if the suc cesses 
were simply those of his own forces in an isolated campaign. 

But these very reasons, instead of mducing him to wait 
for the co-opeiation of the army of the Rhine, made him 
decide on opening the campaign earher than the tune he 
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had himself fixed on By attacking the archduke before 
the arrival of his reinforcements, he was certain of beating 
him easily, and driving him before him up to the walls of 
Vienna , if he should be obliged to pursue him further, the 
situation of the conqueror would undoubtedly become more 
critical than that of the conquered , but Bonaparte was 
fully persuaded that the court of Vienna would accept 
peace rather than sacnfice the capital The conditions of 
such a peace would doubtless be less favourable for France 
than a treaty obtained with the aid of Hoche and Moreau, 
but on the other hand it would be his own work, and he 
would not have to share the glory uuth any one 

These were the considerations which determined Bona- 
parte to hasten the resumption of hostilities His reason 
for shortly afterwards complaimng so loudly about the delay 
of the armies of the Rhine, and the little support they gave 
him, was as much to answer beforehand the just reproaches 
to which he had exposed himself by such unpatriotic cal- 
culations, as it was m consequence of the real embarrassment 
in which he for a moment found himself, from insisting on 
acting entirely alone He wrote to the Directory (17th 
March 1797), that m order to be of any use to him, ‘the 
armies of the Rhine ought to have commenced hostihties 
at the same time as himself’ This could have been 
arranged by the simple means of concerting operations with 
them instead of opening the campaign ivithout consulting 
any one The General’s triumph would have been less 
dazzling, but the advantage gamed would have been more 
solid, and we should not have been drawn into betray- 
ing Venice and sacrificmg her as an indemnity to the 
emperor 

Near as it was, no one yet foresaw this deplorable issue 
to a war which had so long been earned on in the name of 
hberty and the nghts of nations, or at any rate none of 
those who were either apprehending or preparing it dared 
openly avow it Clarke had offered to the Marquis Gherar- 
dmi, the Austrian ambassador at Turin, a partial cession of 
the Venetian states, but this proposition had remained 
buried in the twihght of diplomatic mystenes The per- 
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siftent neutrality of Venice had afforded Bonaparte and the 
Directory a good pretext for levying some milh orm of fanci, 
bat It iraa not a enme which in the eyes of the world would 
justify the total cjeatniction of the Republic It was enough 
to have punished her by the occupation of her strong places, 
and by mninng all the evils of war fall so heavily on her 
But m spite of these just grounds of complaint, envenomed 
by the silent antipathy which the oldest aristocracy in 
Europe most have felt for our democratic ideas, Venice had 
mvanably refused to listen to Austria i repeated attempts 
to draw her mto on alliance. Shortly before the opening 
of the campaign against the archdnke, she gave us a new 
pledge of her good intentions, by receiving coldly the 
advances which Prussia made her ont of hatred for Austria- 

She thus threw away a precious chance for fear of dis 
pleasing the two belhgs^t powers. But Venice had also 
refused our alliance tha one wrong had obliterated all 
ri^rrut to equity at our bands. Notwithstanding the way 
m which we had already turned cveiything to account 
against her the Directoiy speedily began to take fresh 
advantage of this wrong, and magnified it mto a con 
spiracy They had jost found out for certom that the 
emperor insist^ on an indemnity m Italy and would not 
accept It m Gennany His intimates began to whisper that 
this mdcmnity so much desired, might be found m the 
states of Vemce- Qumni, the Venetian ambassador at 
Pans, got wmd of the rumour and hastened to inform the 
Seigmory of it (Despatch of a5th January 1797). 

It was then that the Venetian armament afforded fireah 
pretexts. Thu measure, which the ercetsei of our occupa 
boa and fear of Austrian cupidity had first suggested, wns 
m the b^mnmg only designed for the defence of the lapxins, 
bat laiiFT the mtolerablc abuses that were perpetrated had 
led her to extend it to the temtones on the mainland, 
which were necessarily o v err un and despoiled by the hostile 
armies, and if was not a sufBaent reason for aiming, 
she was thoroughly Justified by the threatened revolt of 
several towns. We had a right to take oil precauticmary 
measures against tha rising m arms, but we had no nght to 
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impulc to tlic Republic ns n crime an act of legilinntc defence 
The fermeni, which liad oponh begun, was our work , it was 
llie efiect of the democratic ideas wliicli we had spread in 
lombard} and tlie Cispadnne, it was due to our presence 
in Ital\, winch alone had permitted it to manifest itself 
We had found m the Venetian states the sune seeds of 
discontent which e\ist in c\cr) country, and which r^an only 
show themsebes when encouraged b) the jirescnce of a 
foreign army to gi\e them a force which the) would never 
ha\e had alone It was \c\atious to ha\e contributed 
e\cn to their manifestation, to doNclop them was a 
soacreign iniquit) Vet the k)ireclor} did not hesitate, for 
Its own ends, to conccnc the i>lan of sccretl) encouraging 
the revolt, and at the same tune interdicting the Republic 
from all means of defence. As soon as Venice showed lier 
intention of checking the attempts of her enemies, the 
newspaper which was the organ of the French Gov eminent 
published an article containing an open aj)pcal to insur- 
rection in the inland provinces 

It said ‘All that portion of the Venetian states which 
lies on this side of the Adige may at once declare them- 
selves, without fear that Venice vvill try to bring them afresh 
under the jiovvcr of aristocratic despotism Bergamo, 
Brescia, Como, Pcsclnera, etc,, may at once pin the Lom- 
bard Republic , a great number of the inhabitants arc m 
fav'our of this plan The only compensation they can hope 
for the sufferings they have endured from the presence of 
foreign armies, is the recover)' of their liberty The re- 
mainder of the Venetian slate will for some lime be the 
theatre of war, and will remain undecided, but it is easy to 
foresee that this also will soon declare its independence 
The weakness of the Venetian Government is by this time 
well known to its subjects , its sole strength lay m public 
opinion, and public opinion has changed Whatever may 
happen, it is certain that this terrorist government is draw- 
ing to a close ’ 

The reproach of terrorism was at least singular on the 
part of the Directory, addressed as it was against a Govern- 
ment that, dunng the last two centuries of its existence, had 
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been a long way from equollmg the number of projcnptionfl 
which the Directory had decreed m one year. A* for the 
article, rt was intended to exate a nsrng among the people, 
which woj neceasary to Ihcilitate the disposal of the pro- 
vmcea. These words were an exact programme of the 
comse of events m the Venetian provmces but General 
Boaapart^ who was then on the point of opening his cam 
paign, did not think the moment had come for on open 
rupture with Vemce. This he explamed m a letter to the 
Directory (7th March 1797) and he contented himself 
with complaining to Battaglia of the persecutiona to which, 
according to his account, the friends of France were subject 
from the agents of the Republic. On the eve as it were 
of leaving Italy to heraeU^ he was anxious to leave in hia 
rear a state of peac^ with the assnmnee of bong able to 
take his revenge later He had, on his own responsibility 
concluded a treaty with the king of Sardinia, which insured 
him the support of that state but the Directory refused to 
ratify it. The General made a last attempt with the Vene 
tian Republic. 

He sent for the procurator Franjois Tesaro, who was 
then one of the most influential men in the Republic, and 
tried to win him over to his views by that mixture of 
menace and caress with which be had the art of subjugat 
mg his adversanet. Vemce wished to stop what she 
called her enemies, m reahty the friends of France she 
was hastening her own nun. She could not beheve that 
he, Bonaparte, would allow her to do so for he held 
Vemce at his mercy All her inland prormces were ready 
to use with one word he could reduce the Republic to 
the lagoons, IVhy would she not take him for an ally? 
All trouble would then bo avoided he would guarantee 
fur staia against revolution^ and the Republic would get 
out of Its difficulty without any other penalty than that of 
inwTf bln g the names of the principal families m the inland 
provinces m the Golden Book a condition of which he 
did not, for that matter make a stne quA nan. Pesaro pro- 
mised to refer the matter to the senate, and set off for 
Venice. 
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'1 iiC‘'C a\i.rluro‘> mol wjlh no bolter roCLplion than llic 
lircMous OIKS, and ^\lloe\er has rnrcfull) sliichcd llicsc 
o\onts must feel con\intcd tint an alliance would no more 
ln\c ‘'a\ed Venice than her neiitralil} ‘<a\cd her Slrcnglli 
alone would lia\e been of anj ‘^emce, on whichc\er side il 
might hue been cmplojcd lIowe\er this ma) be, llona- 
jnries words aswdl as bis acts clcarl) ]>ro\e that, while he 
took c\er\ op])orlunilj to assert his intention of not mter- 
fenng in an) quarrels within the Republic, be had made up 
his mind that those whom he termed the friends of 1 ranee 
should be co\ered with complete impunit) in whale\cr thc\ 
undertook, and)et the imnciples and s)inpathies by which 
he i)retendcd to be actuated had so slight a hold on him, 
tint he himself offered to bclra) them for the price of an 
alliance ‘with this jierfuhous aristotrac\,’ to emplo) his own 
expressions which our historians ln\e adopted after him 
(loth March) 

1 he da) after this inten icw General lloinparle ojicned 
the camjiaign against the Archduke Charles '^1 lie success 
of that campaign depended on the rajiidil) of operations , 
but for once the obstacles were rather those of nature and 
climate, the season and the ground, than the cncni) , for if 
the Austrians were not prejiared, the Alps were still cocered 
with snow, and the) had to be crossed before he could 
march on Vienna. 'Ilicre were three different jiomts of 
approach one through the 'lyrol, a second by Carmthia, 
and a third by Carniola. Of these three routes, the one 
A\hich led into Cannthia by the Col de lancis was the 
most direct road to Vienna. According to Bonaparte’s 
calculations, the Archduke Charles had c\ cry thing to gam 
by taking up his quarters in the Tyrol The inhabitants 
of these mountains were warlike and warmly attached to 
the monarchy, the passes were easy to defend, and it w'as 
the nearest spot to the reinforcements he was expecting 
As long as he w'as not driven from this position, nothing 
ver)’- serious could be attempted on any other side But 
the prince, who was not, like his adversar)'^, in the service 
of a republic, w^as obliged to conform, like any other officer, 
to the plans laid down by the Aulic council, wffiich enjoined 
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upon him to cover Tnestc. He only left in the Tyrol a 
corps of fifteen thousand men under the command of 
London and Kerpen another stiH smaller detachment 
covered the Cannthian rotrt^ under the command of 
Liisignnn and he himself was stationed near Pordenone, 
between the Piave and the Taghamento, to protect the 
route which leads to Trieste and mtn Carmola. 

Bonaparte 8 dispositions were both simple and bold. 
Leaving Kflmaine and Victor m Italy to keep watch over 
Vemee and the Pope, he sent mto the Tyrol General Joubert, 
a young officer who had already distinguished himself m 
that port of the cormliy and who had become m a very 
short time one of the most brilliant leaders m the army 
Joubert had a corps of nearly twenty thousand men under 
his command he was not to commence his movement till 
later His task was to dnve Laudon and Kerpen over the 
Alps by the Brenner after which he was to jom us m 
Cannthia by the road which goes from Bnxen to Villach, 
to march upon Vienna with the rest of the army 

The G»enil-in-Chict whose first object was to make 
sure of the shortest road to this capital, hastened to take 
advantage of the mistake with which the instructions of the 
Auhe council burdened his adversary by sendmg Massing 
on the Pont€ba route which comes out on the Col de 
Tarwia. This operaUoa was at once to make us mnstcr of 
the passes opening mto Connthia. Massrfna, finding only 
Lungnan s corps before him, gained an easy victory and 
even made the general prisoner 

This movement allowed the whole of the army to cross 
the Piave, almost without striking a blow and the arch 
duke, m stnet obedience to his instructions, retired behind 
the Tagliamento, covering Tnestc m preference to Pontrfba. 
It was behind thw tarrent that on the morning of the i6th 
of March the French army found the Austrians drawn up 
m order of battle, at a httle distance from Valvasone. The 
Tagliamento is fordable along the greater part of its coune. 
The army was preparing to cross it, but Bonaparte, after a 
short cannonade and a few cavalry charges, finding the 
enemy better prepared than he had expected, gave orders 
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to bivouac and make breakfast The archduke, deceived 
by this stratagem, directed a retreating movement, and 
returned to his tents This was no sooner done than the 
French soldiers took up arms again Bemadotte’s division 
rushed into the stream, and the enemy, on returning, found 
it draivn up in compact array on their side of the nver 
The second hne also crossed the torrent with the same 
good fortune The archduke’s forces were mferior to 
ours, he resisted, however, for some hours, but at last, 
seeing himself turned by one of our divisions, he was 
obhged to beat a retreat, leaving in our hands a number 
of prisoners and eight pieces of cannon 

Durmg this time Massdna, driving before him the 
remnant of Lusignan’s force, had taken possession of the 
gorges of Pontdba, and was neanng the Col de Tarwis 
The archduke, who fully understood the importance of this 
post, sent forward three divisions under the command of 
Bayahtsch, towards Tarwis, with directions to take an in- 
direct road which follows the upward course of the Isonzo, 
and passes by Caporetto But Massdna, who was several 
hours’ march in advance of this corps, arrived at the defile 
before him, and as Bonaparte had already sent Guyeux’s 
division into the valley of the Isonzo, Bayahtsch’s retreat was 
entirely cut off The first object then was at all cost to 
stop Massdna The archduke flew to Klagenfurth, put 
himself at the head of a division there, ralhed Lusignan’s 
scattered troops, and took up his position in advance of the 
Col de Tarwis, where he had little difilculty m dnvmg back 
one of Mass^na’s advance-guards The latter arrived there 
by forced marches The whole issue of the campaign now 
depended on the occupation of the Col de Tarwis, for, 
without Bayahtsch’s division, the archduke would no longer 
be in a state to offer us serious resistance Both sides 
understood this A fierce contest took place on these 
rugged heights, covered with ice The archduke fought 
with desperate courage, and was several times on the point 
of being made prisoner, but his troops at length gave way, 
and were dnven back to Villach The road to Vienna 
was open 
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The archdaVc repelled, Mas56m waited for Bayahtsch, 
who, behcviDg his read clear for retreat, foIloTred the vaDey 
of the Isonro closely pturoed by General Goyeui. On 
neanng Tarwis, he poedved that he was between the two 
fires. Demoralised and beaten beforehanc^ he only made 
an insignificant defence, and then snirendcred with five 
thousand mem The rest of the soldiers fled across the 
mountains 

The head-quarters of the two armies had remained m 
fiont of one another upon the road which leads mto Car 
mob, by Palma Nova and Gradisca. The Anstnans did not 
attempt to defend Palma Nova, which was a Venetian 
fortress, and our troops occupied it but they tned to mnh; 
a stand at Gradisca. Bemadotle first appeared before tlie 
pbee with his divisaom Hu men, who had served in the 
army of the Rhone, had less impctno«ty fire, and revoln 
tionaiy ardour than the army of Italy who often laughed 
at the reserve and r espectability of their manners. On the 
other hand, the soldiers from oor northern provinces were 
m better discipline and order and dispbyed astomshing 
steadmess under fire. It was in a great measure owing to 
their immovable firmness that Moreau was able to effect 
his miraculcras retreat, m which the army showed itself as 
grand as its captain, TTior sclf-restnunt and moderation 
were so well known, that the Italian topms disputed who 
should have them for gamson.^ This trustworthy force 
had already been placed m the front rant m the battle of 
Tagiiamento, and inflamed and animated by this honour 
they were no sooner before Gradisca than they resolved 
to tate It by storm without help. But their attack met 
with obstacles that w er e insonnoimtable, and four or five 
hundred men were uselessly sacrificed before ramparts 
which would not have resisted n more prudently devised 
attempt. In fact, as soon as S&uner led his troops and 
cannon to the surrounding heights, the pbee immediately 
fell and the gamson surrendered. 

After this lost blow a single division sufficed to tate 
possession of Trieste and Carniob. Bonaparte left the 
^ Dotta, SUrt* S' Italic 
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l)ro\iMoinl coniiiniid of ihc clislricl lo IJcnindotlo, \Mlh 
orders ‘to turn out of Palnn-No\a die governor and all the 
VencUan Iroops,’ vvuhoul taking the trouble this tunc to 
make a complaint or assign a reason , the fortress suited 
our purposes, and that sufiiccd '1 he General m-Chief was 
now able, m his tuni (March aSth), to go uji the valley of the 
Ison/o, the scene of jiajahtschs disaster, and descend into 
Carinthia b) the Col de 'Parwis, with the mam bod) of his 
ami) At Villach he was in German) 'Ihc inhabitants 
showed themselves both gentle and hospitable m their dis- 
positions Bonaparte issued a proelamation, dated from 
Klagenfurth, in which he assured them that the l-rcnch 
arm) was come among them not ns conquerors, but as 
friends Far from bringing with it the calamities of war, it 
had no other end in view than to force the enqicror 
to accc])t jieice As for this struggle, so detested by 
nations, it was the work of a mimstr) sold to England 
‘ But,’ he added, ‘ m spite of ICngland and the ministers of 
the court of Abeima, let us be friends '] he French 
Republic has the right of conquest over )ou , let this right 
disappear in a contract which will bind us together recipro- 
cally You will hav’c nothing more to do with a war which 
has nev er receiv cd ) our assent nor a])])robation , on my side, 
I will protect )our property, and will levy no contributions 
on you ’ 

Joubert was still quartered in the Tyrol Ihe General- 
in-Chief had left him orders to wait there till he gave him 
notice to commence his march, with instructions of which 
the third article ran thus ‘ 1 horoughly to cajole the priests, 
and to tr)’- to form a party among the monks ’ (dated March 
15th) Bonaparte, who measured difficulties of a moral 
order like material obstacles, only left him a few days to 
realise this task, which was the programme of his own 
policy Joubert was stationary on the Lavis, keeping his 
eye on the two corps of Kerj^en and Laudon, when he 
received orders to drive them beyond the Brenner, and 
then effect a junction with the army by the Carinthian road 
Joubert did all this with his accustomed skill Escaping 
the vigilance of Laudon, he concentrated all his forces 
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ogainrt KerpcD whom he completely overwhelmed at St 
MicheL The \tutnaDJ lost five thousand men, wounded 
and kiHed. Landon, whom he next attacked at Netnnorkt 
shared the same fete. Their scattered forces ralhed at 
Clausen, m a strong posibOD not fer from Bokano Here 
they received the reinforccrneot of a division from the EJune. 
Nevertheless, Joubert drove them hence on the a4th of 
March, and pursued them to the foot of the Brenner which 
they crossed m haste and m a state of complete disorder 
Having no longer any immediate danger to fear m the 
Tyrol, and believing that Bonaparte regarded whatever 
could afterwards happen m that quarter as of secondary 
importance, Jonbert collected hia troops agam at Bnxen, 
and there took the nght road which leads from the Tyrol 
into Cannthia, 

After the army left Italy those events took place m the 
Venetian states which we had rendered inentible, and 
which It was easy for os to have prevented The spirit of 
revolt, which had been fermenting before we left, necessarily 
mcreased after onx departure. To aD the causes of agitation 
which we had brought into this unhappy country, the occu- 
pation of her fortresses, the disarming of her garrisons, the 
pLtkge of her arsenals, the distress produced by our requisi 
tions, the destruction of those of her castles which the 
proximity of a fortification condemned to be destroyed, a 
tyrannic^ system of espionage which violated the secret of 
letters, and did not even respect the despatches of the 
Government — there had been added a system of political 
proselytiOTi which, though it found few echoes with the 
mypK of the people, m gencial attached to the government 
of the nobihty had met with ardent partisans m the aristo- 
cratic femihea of the inland provinces, who were shut ont 
from all participation m public aftairs, and were jealous of 
the nobdity of the Golden Book. Tins exclusion was 
assuredly a legitimate cause for discontent but any change 
wrought by foreign mterfcrence was a death blow to 
Venetian mdependence. 

Two parties then confronted one another m Venice 
one, which comprised the immense majority of the popula 
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lion, haled us lor nil ihc talanmic', we had alroad) broughl 
upon ihcin, and for hat ihej feared uc inighl }Cl bring, 
ihc other A\ns comj^o^ed of a snnller ninnhcr, but ihcir 
cournge \\as high, for ihcj liad i)hced all iheir hopes in us 
In spue of the ostensible instructions left by llonajnrlc to 
General Kilmainc, in spite of his repeated and solemn 
declarntions of impnrtialii), he c\idently encouraged the 
latter ]nrl) , for at the point to which he had brought 
aflnirs it would ln\c been impossible for him to remain 
neutral, c\en if he had desired it smcerel) IJonaparlc 
considered this minoni) as his natural centre in case of a 
rupture with Venice, he reckoned on the pretexts and 
facilities which their agitations would afford him, he lost 
no opportunity of complaining of the precautions which the 
agents of the Venetian Go\ eminent felt it necessary to take 
against this part), pretending to regard them as directed 
against the hrcnch, and at length ojitnly announced that 
he meant to allow neither arrests nor jierscculions, which 
was the most effectne fonn of connnance, since it was to 
authorise attack and to forbid defence I'o these indirect 
encouragements was added the pro\ocalion of the Lombard 
patriots, to whom Bonaparte had skilfully insinuated that 
Lombardy had no chance of independence after the w’ar, 
unless, by adding to her territor}^, she could form a state 
strong enough and compact enough to stand alone We 
had thus made their liberty depend on the destruction of 
the libert}' of their countrymen, and they showed themselves 
all the more enterprising m the work, from feeling assured 
that they could act with impunity But, for all that she 
acted through the intervention of such instmments as these. 
It was none the less France that brought all this about 
On the 8th of March the insurrection, predicted by the 
organ of the Directory, was announced as imminent by the 
Podesta Ottolmi, in a report dated from Bergamo He 
disclosed every particular of the plot, and named before- 
hand the authors and actors in it At their head w^as to 
figure, as he did actually figure, the chief of the Lombard 
legion, Lahoy, who w'as in reality serving in our army, 
since he received his orders from Kilmame This mforma- 
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Uon had been given to Ottolmi by one of our adjutant 
generals, named Londneux, who on the one side eiated 
the inhabitants of Breeoa and Bergamo to revolt, and on 
the other accepted money for denouncing the conspiracy 
Bonaparte^ who always so confidently asserted onr 
officers had nothing to do with these mtngues, was however 
the first to accuse Landneui of this double play, when he 
afterwards had occasion to complain of him to the Directory 
(Letter of the 14th Novemlw 1797). The explosion 
took place on the 12th of March, Some hundreds of 
the inhabitants of Bergamo, aided by the Lombard potnots, 
rose and proclaimed a new muniapahty Ottolmi, who 
had some troops, wished to resist, bat the French com- 
mandant who occupied the citadel stopped him, irwrgnmg 
for a reason that bj mstmctioas were to mam tarn order 
The Venetian patrols received notice to withdraw under 
pam of being fired upon, and bemg inferior in numbers 
they obeyed. The next day Ottolmi left the town, and 
Bergamo declared itaelf umt^ to MBan. 

Two days later Bresoa followed the example of Bergamo 
A handled inhabitants of Bresoa or Bergamo presented 
themselves before the gates of the town, oymg that they 
were followed by several thousands of CisaJpmes and 
French, which was Mse, Ttartriglia, who was proveditore 
of Brescia, either from credulity or conmvance, allowed 
them to do as they pleased. They disarmed the garrison 
seized the posts, and threw the magistrates mto prison 
From Brescia the insurgents turned towards Salo where 
the msurreetjon was equally successful (17th March). In 
neither of these three towns did the French troops take 
any direct and open port in the movement bnt it is 
absurd to conclude that they did not support it, smee they 
hmdered all actioa on the part of the Venetian Government. 
The krcnch ofiicers made louder protestation than ever 
of them respect for neutrality, but at the same time they 
encouraged and supported Lahoy and his Lombards, who 
were placed under their orders. Before long they ceased 
to be satisfied with dcprmng the Venetian GoTcmment 
of aH the means of defence m the towns which they 
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occupied, nud npcnlj ittneked the pirij wlio ^sore in 
ri\our of U A counter-insurrcclion ln\ing been formed 
nficr the n^-inp at IJcr^nmo in the counlrj districts wlierc 
the mlnbinnts had uinnimouslj reimined faithful to the 
Republic, Kihnaine ga\c orders to Raho) to inarch against 
them and di<=arm them, a mca-'iirc which could not fail to 
lead to Molent retaliation '1 hus, of the two insurrections 
of the two opiiositc parties, to which our prc'^encc had guen 
rise in the Venetian statC', the one which was caused bj 
a small minont\ was opcnl) i)atroniscd and protected by us 
the other, which comprised almost all the jiopulalion, was 
crushed b) our arms, and we condemned to a humiliating 
impotence the onlj power that could ha^c efiectuallj inter- 
posed between them 'J hese two facts arc c\ident, not- 
withstanding the obscurit} and confusion thrown o\cr the 
c\cnls b) a patnolism that is narrow, unintelligent, and 
incompatible with the rigorous laws of historj 'J he only 
wa} for nations, as for indniduals, to a\oid fresh faults, 
IS lo)ally to discern and acknowledge those of the past 
V hen this news ana\cd at Venice, the senate imme- 
diately pcrcened what adtantage their enemies would 
dernc from it thc) were filled with consternation Con- 
Miiccd that c\ Clothing depended on France, they addressed 
themsehes to I^allcment, our minister at Venice, seeking 
his advice, as an intimation that they threw' themsehes on 
our mere} , and asked him if in this danger the Republic 
could count on our friendship Lallement gave an ambigu- 
ous reply, our policy prevented his doing otherwise he 
promised to consult his Goaernment, and advised the 
senate, m the meantime, to grant such reforms as would 
satisfy the insurgents of thc inland provinces This pro- 
position was debated in thc grand council The advantage 
and even thc necessity of making some change in the old 
constitution of Venice avas acknoaa'ledged , but at the same 
time It aa'as agreed, that to make any concession just then 
avould have all the draw'backs of an act of w'eakness, and 
that It w'ould be better to postpone iL They, hoaa'ever, 
decided upon consulting General Bonaparte, as a striking 
mark of profound deference, and they despatched tavo 
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deputie* to him, of whom one waa Franjoa Pesaro the 
same negotiator who had already been einplo>’ed on a 
prenotu occasion. 

The two deputies met Bonaparte at Gontz, where he 
had at this moment ha heai^quarteii. They related 
what bad taken place at Bergamo and Brescia, and repre 
tented to him that the mstuTectioas could not be 5n3>- 
preased as long as these towns were occupied by French 
troop* and they begged hnn to allow the Venetian 
gamsont to return. The General gave a positive refiisal 
to this request, but offered to bring the insurgents back to 
their allegiance Tnmcelf, if Venice would only some 
concetsioni to them. He could, in fact, have done this 
by a word or a sign but before he would decide on doing 
so, It was necessary for the Repubbe to throw herself on 
his discretioa The only aafety for Venice, according to 
him, lay m a itnct all ranee wuh the Diredoiy in throwing 
ber^ into the arms of France and the two deputies 
were reminded of the case of the king of Sardinia, an 
ettmple which only pr o ved the msmeenty of his advice, 
for m his correspondence with the D ir ectory he never spoke 
of Sardinia except as a lost power which had committed 
suiade by putting herself m our grasp. The Venetian 
deputies were too kecn-«ghted to mistake the meaning of 
such overtur e s . They remmded Bonaparte that the policy 
of Vemce was neutrality In a second mtcrview Bona- 
parte told them the senate could do what it pleased, but 
It would act at its own nsk and peril , for his own part, 
he should refer the aflair to the Directoiy The deputies 
entreated him (Franpui Pesaro s Report), a* hi* army had 
entered the Austrian tcmtoiy to lighten the burden 
which wezgbed so heavily on the Venetian Govemmenti and 
to repay them then- advances. Whereupon the General 
peremptorily declared that, on the contrary it was his mten 
oon more thnn ever to draw on the resource* of the 
Venetian tcratory m order to spare the German*, and that 
be wished Venice to furmih a subsidy of a million franc* 
a month, to supply the place of the system of requisitions. 
When the deputies exclaimed about the poverty of their 
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treasury, Bonaparte replied that they had only to take 
possession of the funds which the duke of Modena, 
England, and Russia had stored in Venice He then 
dismissed them, greatly embarrassed as to the line their 
Government should take, for Bonaparte, as he wrote to 
the Directory on the 24th of March, giving an account 
of the interview, had had no other end than that of ‘gaming 
time ’ in this he succeeded, as well as in rendering their 
situation worse than ever 

Venice, the neutral power, on whom the title of friend 
was so freely bestowed, was treated with a thousand times 
greater seventy than the enemy’s temtoiy', whose inhabitants 
were to be spared from all contributions, in order to gain 
their goodwill The General, in spite of his assurances 
of friendship, promised nothing, but left Venice to bear 
alone a responsibility which was becoming each day more 
embarrassing and more temble Bonaparte tells us in his 
Mhnoires, that he said to the deputies, as they were taking 
their departure ‘ Take care ' VTiat I might have passed 
over in Venice while I was m Italy, would become an 
unpardonable crime when I am in Germany If my 
soldiers are assassinated, my convoys molested, or my com- 
munications mterrupted, your Republic ■nail cease to exist , 
she will have pronounced her own death-warrant’ This 
important sentence is not found in the very minute report 
of the Venetian deputies, nor in the account which Bona- 
parte wrote of the interview to the Directory, it even 
contradicts this last narrative, which represents things in a 
very different light, and which the General concludes with 
these words ‘I believe I have sent Pesaro away quite 
satisfied, and we have parted very good fhends,’ which is 
inconsistent with a threatening and impenous tone But 
there are sometimes more scruples in the art which recounts, 
than in the conscience which acted The events which 
were to follow stood in need of a certain preparation 

During this time the Venetian ambassador in Pans had 
been proceeding in a similar way with the Directory , but 
this body having no other pohcy in regard to Venice than 
a wish to turn to the best account events which they had 
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rendered inevitable, referred the Venetians to Bonaparte, 
just as Bonaparte had referred them to the Directory The 
latter alleged the imposaibibty of deadmg on any courBe 
before they had recent the General's report And when 
Qumm pressed for permission for his Government to reduce 
Bergamo smce they thna pretended not to mtcrfcre with 
the affairs of the Republic, a member of the Directory told 
him very bluntly that the French were the strongest, and 
therefore h was for them to command the town os long as 
they remained in it The ambassador saw clearly the end 
of all this temponaiog, and eiplamed it to his Government 
The Directory he said, m order to make peace with 
Austria, want to offer her aome compensation in Italy 
and secretly encoomge ingnrrection became insurrection 
would render a redistribution of temtory easier. And the 
ambassador ogam reierred to the project, of which be had 
g iv en mformaaon m his former despatches. He had, be 
said, strong and well-gnnioded reasons for feanng tha t the 
Venetian provincea were concerned m the compensation 
which Aostna demanded and would be made the pledge 
of peace between these two powers. 

This was the state of aflbira, when an inadent occurfod 
of a more significant character than any that had preceded, 
which hastened events, and gave its true colour to the 
situation. On the 27th of March a detachment of French 
cavalry presented itself at the gates of Crema, a place which 
had lutherto been left m the hands of the Venetians, as 
being of no importance for ns. The soldiers were refused 
entrance, and the bndges were drawn up, but they insisted, 
on the pretext that they only wanted to pass through the 
town. They were admitted on this assunmee bat instead 
of leaving the next day as they had promised, they opened 
the gates to two fresh detachments, which rushed m, dis- 
armed the garnson, drove out the magistrates, took posses 
Sion of the magnzmes and public offices, and then declared 
the town free, like Brescaa and Bergamo, 

To this act of hostility the mountaineers nipl/ed 
by pouring down upon Salo, where they took three hundred 
prisoners, among whom were two hundred Poles belonging 
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to our nrin\. niiil ‘-oinc few 1 renrh 1 roiii that Him, the 
(jmrrol, vliuli alrc u]\ L\i'-ltiJ l)tl^\cen our ^oldii.r*' ^\l^o 
occupied the tov.n'^ and the ptojOi in tlic nuuintTin'-, 
Dccnine more '-LrioU'- and < !ni u krived on the one 
‘•idc In '^luiden T-‘:auhs on dtt u lunent"; ind ivolUed qroupe 
of ‘•oldien-, and on the other In firee and piiile^e devaet.i 
tiiui-j ]>\ 1 ciianre, whuh «<eeiued to rompire mill u^ for 
iiic domitali of the Republic the Xu'-lri in irofijis re ippeaied 
in the 'I \Tol which joubert had left cjuite unpicUec ted 
when he went to join Ronaparie in C innthia 'line 
encouraged the lUMirrection In gnine ii^'e to clones of 
re\cr‘-e^ wlucli had no foundation 1 he'^e f d^e report^ 
‘^kiltuih vjiread In \uetn in cent'-, imrei'-m the (onfideiue 
of the mountaineer*: while ihe euverits of our nieieures 
raided their c\asj)^rition to its heieht 

Bonaparte iiad descenued the Xoiu Mp'^ in juirsuil of 
the archdul e, who could nowhere ofier iin eunous re"'iet- 
ance to hi^ proere^c, and ctinteiUed huneelf bj yielding the 
ground step In Me{>, as he fell bat)- upon \ lenna ] roni 
\ illach, Boniparte Ind gamed klageufurth, the ca)mal of 
Canmhia But the further he nd\ ant ed into the eneiii) s 
countia, so far from the base of ins oiieralions, the belter 
he understood the fault he had committed in disjiensing 
with the CO ojieraiion of the irmies of the Rhine, and his 
entreaties to the Director) to hasten the opening of the 
campaign on this rner be'camc more sincere But such 
was the poaert) of tiic treasur), that Moreau could not 
begin his marcli for want of some few luindrcd thousand 
francs, and tlie letters from the Director) to the General 
could only hold out ter)' distant hopes 

Bonaparte was thus condemned, entirely by his own 
fault, to be drawn deeper and deeper into tlie lieredilar) 
states of the emperor, without being able to count cither 
on any eflcctual ditersion, or any speedy succour in case 
of a check If the emperor, deciding to jiush the war 
to extremities, should abandon Vienna to take refuge in 
Hungar)', and raise an insurrection there, our army even m 
the midst of its triumphs w'ould be placed in a most critical 
position, and Bonaparte w'ould be forced to retire before 
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hia own rocxcsa. These reflections presented themselycs 
to his mind with additional force, from the thought of the 
responsibility he had volimtaiily incurred, and the impres- 
sion they made on his nnagmation was so strong, that he 
even suspected the Directory of wishing to sacrifice the 
army of Italy m order the more surely to get nd of its 
general. This monstrous suspiaon is recorded m the 
dictations of St Helena. 

It was under the influence of this depression, on the 3i8t 
of March 1797 a few hours after receiving the despatch 
announcing that the armies of the Rhine were still unmoved, 
that he wrote from Klagenfuith to the Archduke Charles 
the celebrated letter m which the conqueror offered peace 
to the conquered. He spontaneously mvited the prmce 
to earn the title of benefactor of hamanity declaring that 
03 fer as he was himself concemed, if the overtures of 
peace which he had the honour to make could save the life 
of a single man, he should feel prouder of the civic crown 
which would be ha reward, than of all the moomful glory 
of mflitary success. 

This letter which so eloquently eapresse* aH the usual 
commonplaces on the evilB of war with a profession of 
respect for human life, slightly hyperbolical on the bps of a 
man who has hnnself related that, at his in the army 
of Italy he once engaged a detachment m combat and bad 
men killed, merely to afford a fpectade for his mistress,^ is 
especially remarkable, because it contains the expression of 
feelings of which we find no other trace in ah i^naparte s 
voluminous writings. It is difficult to say whether his mind 
was, for once m his life, accessible to feelings of phflan* 
thropy or whether he feigned them at the time to suit his 

I Hie Af/mtrtMl of Los Coaes crmlaha aa acanmt of tlie dmim 
tn Nipoleon'i own word* 1 WoiUng wUh her 00c day tn tl>e 
tnMtf of otir poddoDJ near Uie Col dl Tendo, die idea ■nddeniy ocemred 
to me that I wwdd let ber nee •omething of t battle, and I ordered 
an attack to be made by the advance posti. We wod, it Ii true, 
the esMiai etmld tfemru ntuU tn Tbe attack wm a pore 

fiuary bet fcr nH <tini oonre few moi were 1 ^ on the grouDd. IVbo- 
vver I hare ifK-* rceollecled the oflilr I hare alwnyi rqiroiched my 
•elf for my condoct. 
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purpose, tlius giving an additional proof of his marvellous 
aptitude for pla3'ing ever}' part, and adopting every kind of 
language In any case, it is certain that this extraordinary 
man never experienced, or at least never expressed, any 
scruple about the thousands of men who died to realise 
the plans of his ambition 

The Archduke Charles, who had no more right than 
General Bonaparte to offer or refuse peace, but who, not- 
withstanding his near relationship to the emperor, did not 
treat his instructions quite so cavalierly as his opponent, 
replied on tlie 2d of April, that, much as he desired peace, 
he had no authority to enter into negotiations, and that he 
would await orders from his Government It was, however, 
■\^ell knovm in the French head-quarters that a powerful 
party had been formed at the court of Vienna which was m 
favour of peace, and that M de Thugut himself was begin- 
ning to lean in this direction It was to Bonaparte’s 
interest, then, to strengthen these inchnations, by striking 
blows tliat would increase the peril of the situation, augment 
Its confusion, and spread dismay in all minds The pursuit 
was resumed with extreme energy At Friesach, Massdna 
seized the enemy’s magazines The archduke, who had 
received reinforcements from the Rhine of four divisions, 
tned to make a stand in the gorges of Neumarkt, but he 
was driven back and lost three thousand men Perceiving 
that one of his corps, which had come up from the Tyrol, 
was on the point of being cut off, he tried to gam time by 
asking for an armistice, but Bonaparte replied that a 
suspension of arms could only be accorded to treat for a 
definitive peace. The next day, the archduke encountered 
a fresh check at Unzmark. After that, his march was less 
like a retreat than a rout The 7 th of April our advance- 
guard reached Ldoben, a place whose name hitherto obscure 
will retain an evil celebrity from the transaction which 
there had its origin 

The French army was now only twenty-five leagues from 
Vienna Two Austrian officers, MM de Bellegarde and 
de Merfeld, came to the head-quarters to ask for a suspen- 
sion of arms, and this time it v\as to treat for peace It 
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was gnmted for five days and was afterwards prolonged 
from the 13th to the aoth of April, m order to grre the 
time necessary for the negotiation and the signature of the 
prclnmnanes of the treaty 

On whai bases were they gomg to treat? Bonaparte 
had often asked himself this question, but at the tune of 
sagnmg the armistice he had come to no deasion. He 
was resolved that the conditions should be more advantage 
oui than the Dncctory had fixed with Clarke he felt m 
honour bound to obtam more, since he hnH caused the 
failare of that diplomaost a mission. At the c»rng tone he 
knew that we should meet with great resistance from tha 
power unless he could offer her some suitable compensation 
for the loss of Lombardy Both the Directory and himvdf 
had thought of providing this at the expense of the Venetian 
states but os be was still in ignorance of what bad taken 
place at Salo, he had not even the shadow of a complaint 
ngamut Venice. He reckoned nghtly that the shocks 
which this tottering edifice had received, would m tune 
afford >iim the pretext he needed but it might still stand 
firm for some nnig, end tune pressed. He watched with 
impatient eye the symptoms of dissolution, which did not 
develop themselves qmckJy enough to please him but be 
had prepared the elements too surely to doubt the result 
As eariy as the 5th of April, before he had received Kol- 
mames despatches relative to the collision between the 
insurgent mountameers and his army he wrote to the 
Directory I enclose you letters, winch have been sent 
me by the inhabitants of Brescia and Bergamo with ieveral 
of their proclamations. The Venetian Govcminent n 
detested all over the mainland tt u pemblt that i?u praent 
enns may aihuve Us everthrw. 

But m order to render this possibility a certamty some 
plausible pretext had to be found to give a colour in the 
eyes of Europe to this strikmg violation of national nghti. 
The mere fact of war was not a suffiaent excuse for such 
an abuse of force for whole populations could not be 
wrested from Italy and delivered over to their natuml 
enemy for wrong done by their Government. But the 
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ma\ims and usages of the right of conquest m its most 
brutal form had not been restored to credit in vain Men’s 
minds were already fully prepared for what was going to 
take place 

If General Bonaparte had been so skilful in keeping up 
with Venice what he terms ‘an open quarrel,’ at a time 
when his only aim was to get from her some milhons of 
francs, it is easy to understand the consummate art he 
Avould display, when provinces were at stake which were to 
be the pledges of peace and the consolidation of his triumphs 
He simply adopted the method which he had hitherto found 
so successful, incessantly flaming out in complaints and 
menaces against the Republic, now on one pretext, now on 
another, exaggerating beyond measure any fact he could 
turn to account, driving the Venetian agents to extremities 
by continual vexations, and feigning to consider as pure 
inventions all the grievances which they alleged, though 
they had often infinitely more cause to complain than he 
had himself However, in spite of the disposition which 
this conduct announced, we can see from his correspondence 
with the Directory, that on April 8th he did not feel that 
he could take upon himself the responsibility of touching 
the Venetian provinces He reckoned on restoring to 
Austria the whole of Lombardy, keeping for France ‘ tii the 
heai t of Italy a rcpubltc of two vnllton souls ’ This was at 
that time all the good, to use his own words, that he fancied 
he got from his successes 

The following day, April pth, he received Klilmaine’s 
report of the events of Salo He saw in an instant to what 
account he could turn this affair against the Republic of 
Venice, and before he had even made up his mind as to 
the hne he would take, he fulminated a tremendous 
message to the Doge of Venice ‘All the mainland had 
taken up arms to the cry of Death to the French i Several 
hundred soldteis of the Itahan army had already fallen 
victims Venice had secretly authorised these nsings while 
disavowing them. Did they doubt his power to make the 
first nation in the world respected ? The senate could 
choose between peace and war If the risings were not 
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immediately pet down, and the ossasanu punished, war 
should be declared, and the inland provinces dehvered 
from Venetian tyranny 

It IS scarcely necessary to pomt out to those who have 
followed the course of ^e nairatiTE, how completely this 
anger was feigned. The events at Salo were an almost 
rmlooked-for chance for Bonaparte, so exactly m time did 
they arrive to save his plans and simphfy his embarrassments. 
But ns history ought never to ab^don the seventy of her 
method, we must compare the hurts with these accusations 
to show the extent of their smeenty First of all, Venice 
was made responsible for entirely fortuitous events, which 
resulted from a popular movement, and which were by no 
means the work of the Government, though some of its 
infenor agents took part m them, in consequence of the 
lU-treatroent of which they had been victuna. She had 
armed, it is true but we hod given her a ngbt to do so 
by driving out her garrisons, and, in spite of the feelings of 
hatred which we had bnsied ouiselvee m provoking among 
her subjects, in spue of the evident interest she had m 
seeing ns expelled from Italy she was too prudent to try 
to avenge herself at a tone v^en she made it her aim, on 
the contrary to conciliate France, and when as we have 
the umted testimony of Lallemcnt and of Bonaparte himself 
to show she fulfilled with the most scrupulous real her 
heavy engagements to provide supphes for the army With 
regard to the collision between the inhabitants of Bergamo 
and our troops, the insurgenb had only made use of the 
right of legitimate defence their attack was a retaliation 
for the taking of Crema, for the exploits of the Lombard 
legion sent by Kilmamc to bum their villages, and the 
excesses of every kmd committed during the previous ire 
months by cnir troops m violation of all the laws of 
neutrality Bonaparte was equally untruthfnl, when he 
stated that jtfwro/ kundrtds of our soldiers had fallen 
victims, and on this point wc need no other testimony 
thnn his own for the same day April 9th, m summing up, 
m a letter to Lallementjhis complarott against the Republic 
of Vemce, he says, that ‘more than FrcncMmn had 
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iiLcn n*'*; i^Niiutcd ’ iikI llus nunihtr is nn i.\a<ji;cration , 
n]i]ihini: besides the tenn ‘nscissjmlion ’ arbitiaril} to 
partisan warfare necordintt to tlic riisimn of soldiers in 
whose c\cs murder is onb lawful when ( ominilied m 
uniform 

Cicncnl r.onajnitc acted with still less '^ood faith when 
he acaised the senate ‘of haMu^: purposch furnished jarc 
le\ls m order to seem to justiij ,a risint: directed aeainsi 
our anmes’ Xccordin't to this \iow, the \ enctnn Ciovcni- 
ment itself had stimulated tluse msurrcrtions in Itrcsria 
and licreamo. which had caused them so much embarrass 
ment, and were hkch to proa e their rum '1 he absurdita 
of such imputations is ns eaidcnt .as their injustice 'I he) 
arc besides, disproacd a thousand times oacr b) the secret 
reports of thc\c.netim aeciils, in whuh thea paac tmdis 
ttuiscd utterance to all their trouble and alarm .Sue h 
charges onl) signified one ihme that the nun of Venire 
was resolacd upon 'J he satisfaction, which the General 
required of her ‘ immediatel),’ was so impossible m the 
jirccarious state to which the remilar force of \'emrc had 
Iiccn reduced, that he could haae had no other end than 
to raise the jierplc' itics of the Venetian Goa eminent to 
their height, by filling all minds with terror, confusion, and 
disma) That this was IJonaparte’s intention is evident 
from the ])itilcss instructions sent the same da) to Kihnamc, 
in case, as was certaml) mcaitablc, the satisfaction demanded 
should not be .accorded m twentj-four hours He enclosed 
an appeal to insurrection, to be published throughout the 
ml.and districts, which might in a few hours set the whole 
countr)’ in a bla^e. 

But all this outburst of .anger, of menace, .and imperious 
urgency, was a complete comedy, and the end he had m 
view A\as so far from being the satisfaction he demanded, 
that he did not even take the trouble to wait for an answer 
from the Venetian senate, avhosc absolute submission w'ould 
have greatly embarr.assed him, by pre\entmg the retaliation 

^ It IS needless to say that all these quotations from the letters and 
reports of Bonaparte are taken from his Correspondence, recently 
published 
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on which he vras reckoning. On the 15th of April, at the 
very iame hour m which hu aide-de-camp Junot, mti^uced 
by I^ement into the senate of Venice, was presenting 
^nflpartes letter with military arrogance to the Doge 
Mnnin, the General was holding a conference at L^oben 
with hL de Merfeld and the Marquu de Gallo and was 
giving up Venice to Anstna, Without waiting to enquire 
how lua letter had been received, he drew np m concert 
with these two plenipotenctanes, three different plans, and 
in two out of the three the Venetian temtory was disposed 
of by way of compensatioa 

Tlie dates of these events are of capital nnpprtance. 
The greater number of histonans have paid no attention to 
them, imitanng the eiomple given m the Mhiunrts of 
Napoleon, m which the order of events is constantly con- 
fiis^ so that the reprisal which his pobey provoked on the 
part of Venice has always been made to appear as the 
principle and motive of hia condact, instead of being merely 
Its consegoence. The prelnmnanes of Ltfoben, for eaample, 
have always appeared to have been prepared and justified 
by the t>hvfuustt whereas in reabty Bonaparte had 

fully made up hia mind to aacnfice the Venetian stales long 
before he had the shadow of coaphunt against the Venetian 
Seigniory The admission contained m his report to the 
Directory together with mcontestable facts, proves that his 
resolution was taken dimng the days which elapsed between 
the insignificant coBmon at Solo and that on which he 
received the answer from the senate of Venice, that is to 
say between the 9th and 15th of April 1797 

But It 13 now time to relate the progreis and bearings 
of the negotiations which went on at L^ben after the 
extension of the armistice Bonaparte, as I have said, bad 
no power to negotiate Clarke alone had received this 
missioa from the Directory but Clarke was then at Funn, 
and after having despatched, for form’s sake, a courier to 
Tiim, who certainly used no great haste m his journey 
Bonaparte proceeded to act, nccordmg to hij cnitom. M. 
do Merfeld and the Marquis de Gallo the Neapobtim 
ambassador had received full powers from the court of 
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Vienna. They arrived at the head-quarters on the 13 th 
of April j on the 15th the first conference took place in a 
little pavilion situated in the middle of a garden, which was 
declared neutral ground, ‘a farce,’ wrote Bonaparte, ‘to 
which I yielded, giving way to the puerile vanity of these 
people ’ 

The General had the sense to banish all questions of 
etiquette The Austrian plenipotentiaries stated as a con- 
cession, that by Article I the emperor recognised the 
French Republic ‘ Strike that out,’ cried Bonaparte , 

‘ the French Republic is like the sun in heaven , so much 
the worse for those who do not see iL’ 

The next day they completed the drawing up of the 
three schemes, and these were forwarded to Vienna to be 
submitted to the emperor All three comprised the cession 
of Belgium, and the recognition of the hmits of the Rhine , 
the difference was with regard to the compensation to be 
offered to Austria. The first two proposed the whole or a 
part of the Venetian states, the third offered Milan and 
Lombardy, and said nothing of Venice 

In the summary and very incomplete account which 
Bonaparte sent the Directory of these debates, he expressed 
himself thus ‘ They demand the restitution of Milan , in 
fact, they wish for the Milanese and some portion of the 
Venetian states, or of the Legations If I would have 
consented to this proposition, they had power to sign at 
once This arrangement did not stake me as possible 
‘ His majesty the emperor has declared that he does not 
desire any compensation in Geimany 1 first offered the 
evamation of the Milanese and Lombardy^ which they refused 
We then drew up the three propositions, which we have 
now sent to Vienna’ (To the Directory, Apnl i6th) 

In order fully to understand the double part Bonaparte 
was playing with all the world, we must compare these last 
few lines with the proclamation, which only four days before, 
April 12th, he addressed to the same Lombards, ivhom he 
was now offering to deliver over again to Austria, not 
knowing whether she would take them, or seize a richer 
prey nearer home 
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You will ask for a guarantee of your future independence, 
but are not the victories, trfuch the Italian army la gaming 
day after day a ffuffiaent guarantee ? Every fresh tnumph 
13 an additional line m your consCtutional charter Facts 
are stronger than a declaration that 13 snbstantifllly puerile. 
You cannot doubt the mterest and desire of the GoTen>- 
ment to make you free and mdependenL ^ 

Nor IS this all Bonaparte has formally declared that, 
when he wrote to his Govemment that the emperor wonld 
accept no compensation m Germany he deceived the 
Directory This is the cunons admission he has left m 
his Mhrunrts on this subject — 

The Austrian plenipotentiancs agreed from our first 
conversations to the cession of Belgium and the line of the 
Rhine, bat they demanded indemnmea, and when rt was 
proposed to give it them m Germany m Bavaru for 
example, they immediately replied, that m that case they 
should require a gnaranitt that itu amittuUan ef tht 
VeruJtan Kepnhiu should not be chan^d and the consolida 
tion of the anstooucy of the Golden Book, because they 
woald not on any account ellow the Italian Repnbhc to 
ertend from the Alps and the Apennines to the Isomo 
and Johan Alps. But this would have been to consolidate 
the most active and constant enemy of the Republic. 

■U e see from this how easily the General might have 
avoided the great iniquity which sullied his victories. The 
occupation of Bavana by Austria would not have been by 
any means perfectly justifiable from the pomt of view of 
law but Bavana had at any rate, given ns great cause of 
complamt, by takmg up arms agamst us and we should m 
no way have wronged her nationality by cession to n 
German power on whom aD the odium of the transaction 
wonld have follOL 

Bonaparte, after briefly cxplainmg the state of the 
negotiations, launched out into bitter mvectrves on the 
subject of the armies of the Rhrae, whose mterventioa, 
which he had so obstinately rcftised to wait for would have 
rendered the conclusion of peace 10 easy 

I MoftUeur reprodneed In the Corrapoiideocr 
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‘ If Moreau wishes to cross the Rhine, he can cross it, 
and if he had done so before, wc should have been in a 
position to dictate the conditions of peace as masters, and 
without incurring any risk But he who fears to lose his 
glory IS sure to lose it I crossed the Julian and the None 
Alps in three feet of snow, and I brought my aitillery by 
roads where not even a cart had ever been, and ever}' one 
said It was impossible If I had consulted my own interest 
and the comfort of the army, I should have remained on 
the other side of the Isonzo I threw myself into Germany 
to extricate the armies of the Rhine, and hinder the enemy 
from assuming the offensive I am at the gates of Vienna, 
and the ministers of this haughty and insolent court are at 
my head-quarters The soldiers of the Rhine can have 
no blood in their veins If they do not come to my 
assistance, I shall return to Italy Europe shall judge 
between the conduct of the two armies They wll then 
have the whole forces of the emperor to contend with , 
they will be overwhelmed, and it will be their own fault’ 

Nothing could be more unjust than this manner of 
throwing the blame of his oAvn conduct on others So far 
from trying to put off the campaign, Moreau and Hoche 
had submitted with impatience to the delay which had 
been imposed on them, and if they did not afterw'ards 
join Bonaparte while he w'as treating for peace, it was 
because they did not wish to divide with him the honours 
of the war There was nothing genuine m all these recrimi- 
nations, but his fear of seeing the negotiations fall to the 
ground, and being obliged to recommence the war alone 
under unfavourable circumstances, of which the issue 
would be very uncertain- Besides this apprehension, he 
w'anted to forestall the reproaches with which they had a 
right to greet him 

Two days later, that is to say April the iSth, Clarke 
not having arrived, as Bonaparte had good reason to expect, 
the preliminaries were signed, till the treaty of peace could 
be concluded m a congress that was to meet at Berne 
The emperor gave up all his rights over the Belgian pro- 
vinces and Lombardy, and received as indemnity all the 
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VenetiAn provinces s ttu a t ed between the Ogiio the Po and 
the AdnjUic, in addition to Istna ond Dalmatia. 

Hie remaining inland provinces of Venice were given to 
France, who, in her turn, by the most oselea of fonnahties, 
made them over to the so-called independent Eepubhe, 
formed by the muon of Lombardy Mantua, Reggio and 
Modena. The Venetian Republic was thus reduced to the 
lagoons, which had been its cradle Bnt m anticipation of 
the eflfcct which this spoliation would produce m Europe, 
she was offered by way of mdemnity the three legations of 
Fenara, Bologna, and the Romagna, a derisive proposition 
for the negotiators most have known better than any one 
else that Venice would neither accept these provinces, nor 
be able to keep them if she would. 

General Bonaparte has left as his own opinion as to the 
value of this mdemmty which was meant to console Venice 
for aQ she bad lost — 

As for the surrender of oar nghts over the provinces of 
Ferrara, Bologna, and the Romagna, m exchange for the 
states of Venice, mil almap remain tn car fovrr If 
the emperor and ourselves succeed in getting the senate to 
consent to this exchange, it is evident that the Venetian 
Republic will be under the influence of the Lombard Re 
public, and at eur dirfosal. I(, on the other hand, the 
exchange cannot be effected and the emperor takes posses- 
sion of a portion of the Venetian states, while the senate 
refines an tndemmSj tahuA u dtsprtf'crtianaU and insvJujenJ 
the three legations still remam m our power and we can 
unite Bologna and Ferrara to the Lombard Republic (To 
the Directory 19th April 1797) 

In another passage of the same letter he ex pre sses wrth 
admirable clearness the idea which had inspired aQ his 
policy We have, he said, in the centre of Italy a re 
public with which we shall have communication by Genoa 
and by the sea. In all fhtnre Italian wars onr communica 
uons are assured- The long of Sardinia is henceforth at 
our disposal 

Ha Italian Repubbe, then, was created as a conquest 
for France^ and m ha offer of an indemnity to "S emce he 
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onh souulii .in opjioriiiniU of pultin^ Ins hand on ihc I.isi 
rc'fugc of tins rjuiIiIk 'sudi wuc the pnnrijiles winch .i 
}onn'^ gcncril. whose ulor) was hni of jtsterda), dared 
0 ]>cnlj to admit to men who wore proud of the name of 
Kcpulihc m, and such were the conlideiues wind), without 
fear of coniradu lion, he confided to a (io\ernment newh 
s))run;^ from that Ke\oluiion wind) had shed bo much blood 
m honour of the riehts ol men • 

hile llonaparte w.as enua^eaUm signim: the preliminaries 
of Leoben the irmies of the Rhine were bLgminn,^ a cam- 
paign, to caiT) him the assistance whuh he hatl rendered 
useless beforeh nul Iloche who (juncred with impatience 
at ever} aecouiil of fresh \ictones won b> the irmies of 
Itah, and to whom h'ortune had alw.a\s refused a task 
worth) of his great abilities, (ur-eii the dela)s and obstacles 
which held him hack, as if he had instmrtnel) fell that his 
da\s were numbered, and that e idi hour as it passed was 
a d.a) lost for his glor) Moreau, who was of a calmer 
temperament, had gone to J’.aris to beg for a miserable sum 
which he could not obtain, but which was indispensable to 
him before he could ojien the camp ngn At last Iloche 
commenced ojierniions without waiting the return of Ins 
colleague lie crossed the Rhine at Ncuwicd, dro\c hack 
the Austnans at Ileddcrsdorf, taking si\ thousand prisoners, 
and by a rajnd mo\cment wa.s on the point of cutting ofl 
their retreat, when a courier brought him news of the 
signing of the preliminaries, and stopped him short in the 
midst of his success 'I'liis w-.as the last exploit of the heroic 
)Oung man, who w.as doomed to fall before his time 
Moreau’s anny, led by Dcs.aix, crossed the river with equal 
success, below Str.asbourg, and then m.archcd on the Austnans 
and droxc them into the J31ack Mountains, but he had to 
retreat, like Hochc, on receiving the s.ame news Thus the 
assistance of the armies of the Rhine, which might have 
been so decisive in the conclusion of an advantageous peace, 
had Bonaparte chosen to wait, avas completely lost and had 
no w'eight m the balance 
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mE OCCUPATION OF VENJCE THE i8tH rKUCTIDOR 

The cnaii, which had been so long impending m the 
Venetifln states, thanks to the feul of every sort which our 
{wlicy h ad thrown on the fire on pretence of extinguishing it, 
wasnowrapidlyapproaching ThepopuJarfCMioa8,restrRined 
for nearly a whole year notwithstanding the stale of exaspcia 
bon to which so many humiliations and spohatoryor harasaog 
peosurea had brought them, must inevitably biuEt forth the 
moment that feu became weaker than reaentmenL 

On the 15th of Apnl 1797 Junot bad delivered Bona 
porte s impenous message to the senate of Venice. The 
aide-de-camp feud it tn person, oisummg the blunt and rough 
•manner of a soldier in order to strike consternation mto 
those whom^he addressed The doge's reply was more 
humble, mbmisaive, and resigned, than became the repre 
eentative of a repubhe once so proud. Fallen though 
Venice was, her past dignity he was bound to remember 
The senate identified itself with the reply of the doge by a 
resolution, and deaded also that two envoys should be sent 
to meet the Generab The Venetian Government knew 
beyond doubt that the n^bations entered mto between 
France and Austria were about to be brought to a dose, 
nor were they ignorant of the fact that the divuion of their 
provinces was to be a pomt of discussion. It was to their 
interest then to offend no one, and they were waiting with 
on anxiety bordering on terror the results of their ambas* 
sadods steps at Pans, and those of the envo}8 sent to 
Bonaparte, when the news of the insurrection of Verona 
arrived to put out their lost hopes. 
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(itticral KiliinuK dn ?1io r<.( Lipt ot rioinpirli, s (k^pilcli, 
Ind ^i\Ln ordct-' lor tlie imninli.Uc nnl onlj of 

Uic in^iir^cnts, hut of all ihu f;imsons wludi 

rciintncd in tne inland proMinc'- '] ins order w I'l c\«-< uted 
^\lllu)at ojijin'-ition ai iV'diura, ('asltl \o\o, ind se\ernl 
olhi.r place'' ]IiU nl Vtmn i, where the Venetians wore 
more mmieroiis linn the 1 reiirh, ind (ould (ouni on the 
su])]inrv of llie populaiion, the) were forced to jio-'ipone 
the dnarmme '1 he two mm-om remained ficc to lice 
m a stito of defiant irritation, in the midst oi a jxijjulilion 
wlneh was pl.u ed .smee the lioemnm,; of the a.ar it the 
''tiatocical point most diepuletl md was nuire than .ui) 
other e' cited from the remembrance (if ill the e\ils we had 
lirouehl on iliein 

In sudi a smte of afi ur- a spir) v as cnoimh to produce 
an C'plosion On the 17th of April some 1 undi rein 
lorceinenls entered \eroni, and iiein'^ naturalK lool ed 
upon as Sent to e.irr) out the same measure which li id 
been taken m the neighbouring' towns, they were mmiedi 
ately surrounded In the inhabitants and hail great difiicult) 
m joining our garnson A frn ha\mg begun between two 
patrols, the whole iiopulation soon joined m it, and the cry 
for \cngeance on the I rench resounded on ever) side 
All who did not succeed in taking refuge m the fortress 
were massacred on that and the succeeding dajs b) a 
multitude in a slate of fren/), and Verona was stained by 
all the horrors which accompany jiopular outbursts All 
this time our soldiers, shut up m the citadel, bombarded 
the town It was not long before they were released by 
troops, which surrounded Verona and cjucllcd the insurrec- 
tion Iherc were on our side about three hundred victims 
Such was lhcy’(!]:us vciouatscs, the spontaneous and furious 
manifestation of resentment long devoured m silence Ven- 
geance, only half appeased in this first insurrection, burst 
forth in a fresh paroxysm on the i8th of April, as if popular 
hatred, more clear-sighted than the policy of statesmen, had 
divined that at that very moment Bonaparte was signing 
the preliminaries of Leoben, and abandoning to Austria 
the spoils of Venice 
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Tto days later France had a fresh caose of complaint 
A French vessel, commanded by Captain Lnngier had 
moored alongside a powder magazine ntuated near the 
Lido. An old law which the Rn g lidi navy itself always 
scmpnlonsly observed,^ forbade any armed vessel to enter 
the port A Venetian officer ordered Laugier to set sail 
The captam refused to obey in a tone that gave reason for 
thiniinghe had entered the port out of bravado^ and not 
merely m rriLStake. The forts fired on him. Some men 
were killed, the others taken prisoners. It was an iinfor 
tunate crrcnmstance that preclodcd aD idea of premeditation, 
so greatly did it m crease the dangers of the Republic. 
The blame falls partly on the arrogance of the French 
captain, and partly on the hhnd and stnpid preaprtation 
of the Venetian officer TTie deputation from the senate 
jomed the General-in-Chief at Gratz. He had already heard 
of the erents at Verona. The envoys were not long m 
perceiving that his mind was irrerocably made up with 
regard to Venice, and that he had deaded on listening to 
nothing bat they could not penetrate the exact reason of 
this inilexibLlity for the substance of the prelmunann of 
L6?ben had kept secret No terms they could offer 
could satisfy him what he wanted was to dictate the law 
to them, and he held the language of a conqueror I 
have ei^ty thousand men and some gunboats. I will 
have no mquisition and no suiate. I will prove an Attila 
to Venice. I win have no alliance with yon, I want 
none of your proposals. I rncan to dictate the law to you. 
It 13 of no use trying to deceive me to gam tune. The 
nobles of your prormces, who have hitherto been your 
slaves, are to have a ahare m the Government h*ke the 
others but your Government is already anpquated and 
must crumble to pieces. 

These Jt votx expressed in so despotic a tone, threatened 
something more than the mere rum of the Venetian 
Republic. And yet, in spite of this impenoos will, what 
Htwmiilflh nn lay m his words I I^bat would these nobles, 
whose cause be espoused so warmly have said it they could 
1 BoUfl, i' ItahA, 
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Ijivc kno\Mi tint )ic, who oftcclcfl snclj indignndon at 
seeing them the slave? of Ventee, li.acl .alrcaclj made them 
‘subjects of Aiislna ? 

The onvojs’ report of tins inlcrMCw concludes thus 
‘We regret tint v\e cannot give )ou nnj positive details 
about the treat} of peace. The secret of the conditions is 
imjicncinblc. God grant that tins m}stcr} nn) not Iiidc 
the divi<;ion of the stales of this Republic 

But after all, nolwathstandmg the Molcncc which his 
words displa}ed, the General had received and listened to 
the cmo}s of the senate, he had not broken with them, 
and therefore .all hope of appeasing him did not appear to 
be lost The da} alter the interview, however, news 
arrived of the death of Captain J^augter, an event which 
came so opportunel} to furnish an excuse for our aggression, 
tint some have gone so far ns to believe it was planned 
Bonaparte would listen to nothing more, lie wTOtc to the 
envo}s that he could not receive ‘men wliosc liands were 
all dripping vvath I-rcnch blood’ Then he published at 
Palma-Nova the manifesto which contained our declaration 
of war against the Republic of Venice 

The manifesto of Ikalma-Nova, drawn up with an e}e to 
Europe and the legislative councils at Pans, contained a 
statement of all the vvTongs the General imputed to the 
Republic They were developed and classified with a 
great deal of skill, and presented in the light which suited 
his policy Small skirmishes between our troops and the 
Venetian insurgents were greatly exaggerated , events which 
had occurred accidental!}', or things done in opposition to 
the wishes of Government, were isolated from all the cir- 
cumstances which had provoked them, and transformed 
into a long premeditated conspiracy 

The manifesto of Palma-Nova was immediately followed 
by a revolt of the whole inland provinces against the capital 
The Lion of Saint Mark was pulled down m all the towns, 
and the Tree of Liberty set up in its stead Scarcely any 
resistance w'as ofiered to this change, for the provinces felt 

^ Tlie greater part of these reports arc to be found in Daru’s 
Htstoire de Veuise, but tlie history is neither imparUal nor exact 
VOL I O 
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they were threatened by the retnm of a tnnmphant and 
imtated army and the party whom our presence had 
encouraged was daily mcrcasmg, owing to our secret but 
active support 

General Bonaparte directed his attack on the lagoons. 
Intrenched behind this last refnge, which had once been 
the cradle of its power the Repnbbc could easily have 
held out a coanderable time against an enemy who not 
withstanding hia boast to the envoys, had neither gunboats 
nor any other means of transport, while Venice possessed 
ships of every descnpQon, and all the entrances were pro- 
tetied by mnumerable batteries. The gamson w^ch 
amounted to thirteen thousand men, was composed partly 
of Italians and partly of Sclavonians, but the latter 
only that kind of attachment to die Republic which 
mercenary troops have for the country that pays them. 

Notwithstanding this disadvantage, such troops might 
have become formidable under an able and deaded com- 
mander But demoralisation was m every rank, and none 
of these degenerate nobles bad the courage to thmV of 
defence against an anny which had just conquered the 
Empire. Thetse whom dejection had not paralysed gave 
way to feelmgs that were not leas dangerous. In umea of 
great pubhc peril hope is sometimes even more fatal than 
fear The idea of disaimmg the General by making all the 
concessions he demanded possessed many credulous mmds, 
for the majonty ever eager to embrace pleasing illusions, 
were a long way from suspecting the secret plans which 
Bonaparte concealed under an anger that was aH the more 
difficult to appease as it was calculated- Their blind 
confidence discouraged the few who were disposed to take 
energetic measures. The members of the Government met 
at the doge s and convoked the grand coundL 

This assembly composed for the most part of old men 
possessed by the general consternation, and finding in 
Itself nothing better than the inspirations of weakness and 
sembty decided i-htit two commissioners should be sent to 
the G^eial, and shonld come to on understanding with 
him upon the modifications he wished to see introduced 
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into the < on‘'litution of Venice, a ‘■urrciuler of aiuliontj 
winch was 5carcel\ concealed h) the n^lu the) rcsencd 
theinsehes of ratif}ing llonajnrte's proportion*; 

'1 he connnl^‘;Ioners found lloinparle at Mar^hcr.a As 
soon as he was informed of the resolution taken bj the 
"rand council, he c\claimcd, ‘that there was no possibihtj 
of a treat), as lon^^ .as the three iiKpiisitors and the coni- 
inandanl of the Lido had not been uneii up I he lagoons 
would not stop him, he should be in \ enice in less than 
a fortnieht, and would drne out the Venetian nobles, as 
the I'rench emigr.antb had been drnen out’ He agreed 
at last, on their earnest supplication, to an aniiistirc of si\ 
da)s 

On the 4 lh of May the commissioners ajipcarcd before 
the grand council, and the members )iclded on c\er) point 
1 he) .agreed to the arrests demanded b) llonaiiarte, author- 
ised their delegates to consent to the modifications in the 
constitution, .and c\cn went betond what was required of 
them, b) gning, in spile of the despairing protestations of 
scxeral senators, authorit) to the commandant of the lagoons 
to treat for cajntulation Bonaparte had returned to Milan 
It w.as there the commissioners were to meet him, which 
considcrabl) del.a)cd the negotiations Meanwhile, the 
excitement in Venice w.as on the increase 1'hc resolutions 
of the grand council had been made known, the Gotern- 
ment w.as .annihilated by the .arrest of the inquisitors, and 
these cxents r.aised the gcncnal agitation, stupefaction, and 
confusion to its height A democratic party, till then 
almost unpcrceivcd, but which was being rapidly recruited 
from all those whom the uncertain state of adairs or 
private interest had drawm tow.ards France, took their 
watchword from Villctard, our cha}gi d'affaires^ who had 
succeeded Lallement after the declaration of wxar This 
party hoped, by acceding to all the General’s washes, to 
enlist his favour for the new organisation which was to Lake 
the place of the old Venetian aristocracy A^illetard, 
following out the instructions he had received in anticipa- 
tion of this, encouraged them with promises, wLich were 
all the more persuasive for being, so far as he was con- 
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cerned, m perfectly good fiuth. He became m a few days 
the centre and chief of the movement, and the prognunme 
prepared by him waa popular at once, because rt was known 
to be dictated by Bonaparte. The measures which VBletard 
advised the Venetian democrats to adopt, were the aboh 
tion of the aristocratic government and the formation of a 
mmuapal one, the discharge of the Sclavonians, the mstrtn 
Uon of a national guard, and the introduction mto Venice 
of four thousand French. The people eagerly agreed to all, 
beltenng that to be thetr sole means of safety This waa 
the only party in Vcauce who had or will or definite 
programme, and though they were looked cp to by some 
aa a safeguard, they made others tremble as if they already 
involved collusion with the enemy The enthosiasm of the 
one waimg greater by the fears of others, and the revolt m 
the midst of the confusion of some Sclavomaa^ who had 
been sent back to Dalmatia, gmng rue to a fear that 
massacre and pillage would follow the grand council met 
for the last time. VBletard s propontiona were accepted 
even without discussion, and the assembly pronounced its 
own dissolution in the midst of an mdeacnbahle tumult 
The council abdicated In fiivour of a provisional government, 
subject to the approval of the General-m-Chief and vowed 
that they were only acting with a view to assure the safety 
of the country of religion, and of property Such was the 
last act of this government, which Bonaparte bad called 
atromoui, sanguinary and perfidioua, and which would 
certainly have prolonged ili existence, had it mented any 
such History more justly vrill blame its want of 

energy its pusillanimity and its childish confidence m old 
diplomatic routine. 

The news of this cxtiuordinaiy resolution produced a 
reaction among the people m fiivour of the national 
GovemmenL They mstinctiTely felt that, howe v er worn 
out and supaannoated these institutions might be, they 
sdn represented the independence of the country Cml 
war the last throb of antique pnde and expiring patnotism, 
bunt out m Venice for an instant As soon as this 
agitation was suppressed, the members of a provlsiona] 
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municipality were named The Venetian flotilla was then 
sent to introduce the French ganison into the lagoons, and 
our soldiers came to take possession of Venice amidst a 
dull silence, only broken by the unseemly joy of a few 
scattered groups (i6th May 1797) 

VTiile these events were taking place at Venice, with 
that rapidity which accompanies all popular panics, the tivo 
commissioners sent by the council to Bonaparte were sign- 
ing a treaty of peace with the General at Milan, containing 
stipulations in every point identical with those drawn up 
and carried out by Villetard Article I provided ‘ tliat 
peace and friendship should be established between the 
Republic of Venice and the French Republic.’ The suc- 
ceeding articles regulated the conditions of this peace , the 
abdication of the anstocracy, the sovereignty of the people, 
French occupation until the ‘ new government was estab- 
hshed and should declare that it had no further need of 
assistance,’ and lastly, the trial of the inquisitors and the 
commandant of the Lido By secret articles it was stipu- 
lated ‘that the French Republic and the Republic of 
Venice should come to an understanding about the ex- 
change of certain territones,’ a clause which referred to the 
indemnity in the Papal states offered to the Venetians in 
the preliminanes of L^oben. The Republic of Venice also 
engaged to pay us several millions of francs, to give up 
three vessels, two frigates, supplies of every kmd, and, in 
accordance with the custom already introduced into Italy, 
‘the choice of twenty pictures and five hundred manu- 
scnpts ’ 

This treaty was concluded and signed at Milan with the 
usual formalities by General Bonaparte and our minister, 
LaUement, on the one side, and the representatives of the 
Repubhc of Vemce on the other It was ratified, we shall 
see presently how, by the provisional government In spite 
of the relentless cruelty of this treaty and the glarmg abuse 
of force, of which it was an example, the name and tradi- 
tions of this great Repubhc were still preserved , national 
hfe was not qmte extingmshed, the Venetians could still 
hope that their new institutions would give them fresh 
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vigonr and that by remaining united to Italy they might 
by their own cffortB aid the great renval m which the 
whole nation seemed summoned to participate, and that 
this would be the reward for the crushing lacnfices they 
had been called upon to make. Under the momentary 
jnfluence of these feelings, the Venetians joyfully accepted 
a treaty which, bitter as it was, put an end to a long anguish, 
and at any rate guaranteed them a political existence. 

These illusions did not last long. The General, wntmg 
to the Directory about this treaty which had g iven nse to 
so many hopes, expresses himself m the following terms 
I had several motives for concluding the treaty i To 
enter the town without any difficulties to have the arsenal 
and all else m our possession, in order to from rt 
whatever we needed, under pretence of the secret articles 
3 To give us the advantage of all the strength of the 
Venetian territory m case the treaty with the emperor 
should not be executed 3 To avoid drawing on our^ves 
the sort of odrum that may attach to the execution of the 
prelimmanes, and at the same time better to furnish pre 
texts for them, and to fo d htate their execution (May 19th, 
1797). He then goes on to announce his mtention of 
anneimg Vciuce as a provmaai chief town to the Cis- 
padane Republic, to which he had also just muted the same 
Legations he h^ promised to the Venetians by way of 
indcmmty 

General Bonaparte s views arc still more clearly explained 
m the mstructions he gave to Geneial Baraguay d Hifrien, 
commandant of the corps of occupation m Vemce, and 
especially to General Gentili whom he ordered to go and 
take possession of the Venetian fleet and the Ionian Isles 
till Admiral Brueys could come and occupy them definitely 
History must notice with the some care the explanations 
that he gave the provisional govemment of the measure. 
Seeing he could no longer make use of the excuses which 
heretofore had served his purpose, amce the Republic had 
yielded on every pomt, he now placed in front his desire 
to defend Vemce against imaginary aggressors. 

\ou are to start, he wrote to Gcntili, os quickly and 
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as secretly as possible, and take possession of all the Vene- 
tian establishments in the Levant You will take care to 
act as an ally of the Republic of Venice, and in concert 
with the commissioners sent by the new Government , and, 
m short, do ever)'thing in your power to win the peoples, 
on the condition of maintaining ourselves as masters At 
Corfu or at sea you will seize, if it be possible, all the 
Venetian vessels that may still be uncertain which side to 
take If the tnhabiiants of the co 7 i 7 itiy should be tn- 

chiied foi tndepcndeuce^ you should fiattc} then tastes, and 
should not fail tn youi proclamations to allude to Greece, 
Spaita, and Athens' (May 26th) 

These last words, among the most significant that 
Bonaparte ever wrote, and which shed a hght on the 
inmost depths of his soul, express the sum of all his policy 
with regard to Italy In the remainder of his instructions 
he showed how he meant to interpret the treaty, by which 
he had just stipulated ‘that there should be peace and 
friendship between the two republics ’ This treaty, which 
he did not even then recognise as valid, was immediately 
carried into execution, as far as the spohation of Venice 
was concerned , the only clauses that were unfulfilled were 
those which insured protection to the Republic VTile 
they were laying hands on the wealth of Venice, Gentili 
accomplished his mission with a duphcity worthy of him 
whom he represented He arrived before Corfu on the 
1 8th of June, presented himself as an agent of the new 
Government, and then, once introduced within the fortress, 
he assumed the tone of a master, took possession of the 
navy, five hundred guns, and immense magazines 

The same day on which Gentih received his curious 
instructions, Bonaparte wrote to the mumcipahty of Venice, 
entreating them to have full confidence in him The ex- 
pedition to the Levant had been undertaken merely ‘to 
aid the Venetian commissioners in preventing the enemies 
of the country and liberty from taking advantage of existing 
circumstances to seize the islands, and put them under the 
yoke of a foreign power ’ He even got the mumcipahty to 
send forward some troops , and then, in order to deceive 
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them Btin more completely, he referred to the treaty which 
at that very time he waa ao outrageously violating, and urged 
them to confirm it by a freah ratification- These lacts 
prove the value of the argument, made use of by many 
hist on ana, that the treaty of Milan was not bmdmg on 
Bonaparte, because it was only ratified by the municipality, 
and not by the grand council as if treaties condud^ 
with a nation could be mvahdated by changes m the 
Government, or as if the sudden events which took place 
m Venice during the signature of the treaty were anythmg 
else than the antiapated execution of aH its stipulations I 
The treaty he said, which has been condnded at Milan 
with the envoys of the grand council, can for the present 
be ratified by the muniapnlity and the secret artides by a 
committee of three membere. And, be added, under any 
orenm stances I shall do afl m my power to give you prooft 
of the great desire I have to guarantee you liberty and to 
see this unhappy Italy free from all foreign mterventioii, 
end tnumphantty placed m that rank among the great 
nations of the wi^d, to which by her nature, position, and 
destiny she ts so justly entitled. 

These last words appealed to noble sentiments which 
were more common in Vemce than any other part of Italy 
m spite of the catastrophe m which the Republic had just 
foundered. They were received with acclamations of joy 
for they expressed a kind of personal engagement on the 
part of the General, which mspued fiir more confidence 
than all the decliratiom of a distant, abstract, and collective 
being, such as the French Goremmeat was. It was a 
thorough belief m the sme ent y of these promises which 
mduced the Venctums to give such a magnificent reception 
to Madame Bonaparte, whom the General sent to Veiuce 
as a sort of second scl^ m pledge of his hearty fiiendship 
But the proofs of his gr^ denre to see lib<^ consoli- 
dated among ihiTn were ill m accordance with these assur 
nnfT-q of protection- The fine words directed to the 
munici pali ty were written M^36th, and the next day May 
a7th, at one o clock m the morning, Bonaparte wrote to the 
Diretiory To-day we have had oar fint interview with 
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M de Gallo, on the subject of the treaty of peace, and we 
have agreed to present the following propositions — 

‘ I ° The line of the Rhine for France 
‘ 2° Salzburg, Passau, for the emperor 
‘3° For the kmg of Prussia, an eqmvalent to the duchy 
of Cleves, or the restitution of the said duchy 
‘ 4° The maintenance of the Germamc body 
‘ 5° The reciprocal guarantee of the said articles 
‘ For Italy, 1“ Venice for the emperor ’ 

And, by way of justification of this new arrangement m 
the eyes of the Directory, who had only consented to the 
cession of the inland provmces, Bonaparte said — 

‘ Venice, which has been gradually decaying ever since 
the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, and the rise of 
Trieste and Ancona, can scarcely survive the blows we have 
just struck. With a cowardly and helpless population, in 
no way fit for liberty, without territory and without nvers. 
It IS but natural that she should go to those to whom we 
give the continent 

‘ We will seize the vessels, despoil the arsenal, and cany 
off the guns , we will destroy the bank, and keep Corfu and 
Ancona for ourselves'^ (May 27 th, 1797) 

Bonaparte’s accusations against the Venetians were 
merely made to justify his own conduct, for m his corre- 
spondence at this epoch we find him expressmg himself in 
exactly opposite terms with regard to the Venetians, affirm- 
ing that they ivere ‘ the only people among all the Italians 
who were worthy of liberty'' 

Thus, in the space of a few days, that is to say, between 
the 17th and 27th of May, during which time the Venetians 
had given him no cause of complaint, under the influence 
of no pressure, not even from the Austrian negotiators, 
without any reason to believe that this would be the price 
of peace, without even trying any other expedient which 
would have been less oppressive to Venice and less dis- 
honourable to ourselves, this lawless spirit had, after the 
first conference, leapt over die whole space that separates 
the preliminaries of Ldoben from the treaty of Campo- 
Formio He betrayed of his own accord to Austna, 
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^nthout makiDg one effort to save her this new republic, 
founded according to his own counsels on the rums of the 
Venetmn aristocracy guaranteed by a treaty which he had 
signed and to which he added each day fresh assurances 
of his protection and, not content with delivenng her up, 
he appropriated to himselfthe spofls, and would not abandon 
her until the was ruined and annihilated.^ 

All these changes effected m so short a tiroe by Bona- 
parte • all-powcrful will, all these arts which displayed an 
unscrupalouj and insatiable ambition, met with httle senous 
opposition from the French GovemmenL There had been 
some disagreement among the memben of tbe Directory 
about the prelunmanes of Lifoben. LareveiDhre and 
Rewbell thought Bonaparte might have obtained more 
advantageous condiaont. Qumni, the Venetian ambassador 
at Pans, bad even succeeded m buying the lupport of the 
venal Barms m favour of tus Republic, and had ngned an 
engagement to pay the som of nx hundred tboosand fronct, 
on condihoQ of receirmg a written assurance that orders 
should be sent to Bonaparte to pot down the uu nn e oi on 
on the mainland but the Gcner^ mtercepted their corre 
spondence at Milan, with the list of the sums to be 
distributed, and after this all opposition ceased, and the 
prcUimnanes were ratified without difficulty Bonaparte 
1 Tix CoiTe*poodcoce ofNtpohoD *h£>w» lhal by tha ijtb of June 
be had not tncceeded m gettug fini iiliiii of the whole of tbe 
Venetian uaTj and thooght more lalaehood necaMij Tbe following 
aero tbe uBtnictKra pitch by tdm to Penfe — 

Yoa tod General Bainpiaj d Hfin eri mart go with oar 
miniite t the pnmstoaal gorenuDent of Venice, and aiy that the 
coaformity of prmdplee which Tnwa between tbe French Repnbbc and 
the Repablic of Venice demands that they sboold itmned lately pit 
tbeir naTa] forcet on a respectaWo footing. In order that we may In 
concert be kep TTf ■f*''* of the Adnotlc and ihe Isles of the Lerant, 
nnd to protect the coouncree of the two republics, and that I haie 
already despatched oocne troop* O tkt tn/tjaM G^cf nmmt t» 

kaf fhKstiMi* •/ Of/M 

evtrytJoMf ttn^er this frtitxi UU take ctrt cmS %t dRctjs 
tkt Vtneitaa wty nd e*nti*mfy kMVfm ymtr Itps Uumot^ /tkt hot 
rtftMta. 

My tntentioo Is to get poneiftoo of tJl the Venetian rtsseb 
and oil pcMiUe snpplka, to aead to ToqIoq for tbe ose of the RepabUc 
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still continued to act on his own responsibility, only 
consulting the Directory on affairs which had already been 
decided, or were so far gone that to retract would be 
impossible, following no other rule than his own inspirations, 
and presenting the unparalleled spectacle in history of a 
general uho disclosed his most Machiavellian ideas to the 
very Government whose rights he was usurping, and on 
whom he was imposing all his own plans The Directory 
yielded passive submission to this ascendency, which was 
daily becoming more absolute, without stopping to ask what 
place they would have to yield by and by to a man accus- 
tomed to exercise such authority , or rather they avoided 
all reflection on the subject, in order to relieve themselves 
of the necessity of taking those energetic measures which 
might possibly have prevented the mischief 

General Bonaparte had taken up his residence at the 
Chateau de Montebello, or Mombello, a magnificent resi- 
dence near Milan, and had assembled a complete court 
around him Deputies from all the towns, and representa- 
tives from all the Italian powers, waited on him here, to 
learn from him their future destmy In this cortege figured, 
not only his oivn generals, but several from the other 
armies of the Republic, drawn thither by the admiration 
and cunosity which his exploits had inspired , and by then- 
side were savans, men of letters, and artists, aU of whom 
he captivated by those courteous attentions which were one 
day to be so useful for his reputation Besides the envoys 
of the emperor of Austria, there were ministers from all 
the secondary princes of Germany, who foresaw that his 
wiU would be an immense force in the settlement of peace 
with the German Confederation Madame Bonaparte, who 
had arrived from Pans, accompanied by several members 
of her family, softened by her gentleness and kindness 
what was rough and imperious in the manners of the 
General, and drew to the splendid fUes over which she 
presided ladies of the highest rank in Italy Dunng his 
meals, which he took in pubhc, like a sovereign of the 
ancient regime^ the inhabitants of the surrounding country, 
eager to behold the features of the conqueror, were brought 
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into the dming-hall, and he received this primitive homage 
with all the gravity of a man accustomed to it from child 
hood.^ His power was at once more extensive and more 
real than that of any sovereign m Europe. He alone, m 
all the world, possessed at that tune the pnvilege of making 
and de str o yin g kingdoms at his will, distributing nations, 
modifying temtones, and creating new states Creating 1 
that attnbute of the gods, the most sednetrve and the most 
flattering form of power 1 And be exercised this authority 
after the manner of a mflitaiy chief^ thu u to tay as an 
absolute ipaster Everything ended m hnn, as at the only 
true centre of aflarrs. 

While he was negotiating for peace with the plempoten 
tianes of the emperor he completed the organisation of the 
two republics, which he considered as his own particular 
work, and he was already planning therr union into one, 
notwithstanding aD the obstacles which local traditioDS 
presented. The Cisalpme, compnsmg Lombardy the 
distncts of Bergamo and of Modena, did not appear to hun 
strong enough to stand alone. Its muon with the Cispadone, 
that IS to say with Bologna, Feirmra, the Romagna, and 
Treviso, would form a nucleus of four mllhon souls, consti 
tuting, he thought, a centre of attraction for the rest of 
Italy He insensibly urged the two repubhes towards 
muon, preparing them for thw resnlt by giving them 
identical mstrtutians, modelled on the constitution of the 
Year HI, and by exciting, after his own feshion the 
patriotism of the two popnlationa. He flattered himself 
flint- he should thus create in the heart of Italy a powerful 
and yigorous repubbe, which should go on dereloping ns 
the anaent states fell into dissolution. Such an idea shows 
how smgulariy ignorant Bonaparte was of all that consulates 
the strength and vitality of free nations for while he 
expected the Italians to realise a work which it imphed the 
highest intellectual and moral energy to achieve, be treated 
them -with a contempt they would never have borne for an 
instant, if they had possessed even the bare idea of qualities 
^ Mimmrts dL IHot de Mclito, of Mannoot, of L«\a]rtte, of Bewr 
rienne, etc. 
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uhlch he assumed in them The men, whom he now 
called upon to accomplish the difficult task of founding 
their liberty, were the same who had for so many years 
borne the yoke of foreign invasion without a complaint, the 
same whom we had trodden under foot, spoiled and degraded 
by our t)T:annical exactions , and, at the very moment 
while he proclaimed their independence, he ex'pected his 
slightest wish to be regarded as law, required the most 
servile obedience, and would unhesitatingly have followed 
the example of Charles XII , who threatened the Swedish 
parliament to send one of his boots to represent a president 
Such were the future citizens of this republic, to the 
formation of which all his plans had for a whole year been 
made subordinata 

This delusion, which was perhaps more feigned than 
real, was in some measure caused by the increasing weak- 
ness of the few remaining ancient states of Italy The 
king of Sardinia, disarmed and almost powerless since the 
treaty of peace with France, was tottering on his throne, 
ready to fall on the first outbreak, and the strength of the 
party which our influence had created in his states was 
increasmg in proportion as the monarchy grew feebler At 
Rome, Pius VI was almost dying, and General Bonaparte 
had already consulted the Directory about allowing his 
successor to be elected At Florence, the grand duke of 
Tuscany was only a harmless shadow At Genoa, every- 
thing was npe for a revolution owing to our frequent inter- 
course with that repubhc, and the considerable number of 
French who resided there General Bonaparte foresaw the 
coming revolution with so much the more clearness, from 
having tned to effect it for some time, notwithstanding the 
recent treaty he had concluded with the Repubhc of Genoa 
He wanted Genoa to accept a constitution similar to that 
of the Cisalpine, m order to interest her in the defence 
of his work ‘Genoa cries loud for democratic rule,’ he 
wrote to the Directory, May 1 9th , ‘ it is very possible that 
within ten or twelve days the Genoese aristocracy may share 
the same fate as the nobles of Venice’ 

The meaning of this assertion, ‘ that Genoa demanded 
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democratic rule, was aimply that the General bad resolved 
on the change, and thought well to prepare the Directory 
for what was to follow 

Hia prediction was sure of fulfilment, because he had 
determmed that events should tahe such a course, and 
nothmg could protect Genoa against this deciaiom She 
must, m her turn, receive the reward of her neutrahty 
Bonaparte was not wrong in companng the fiite of this 
republic (for her fall dates from the day on which she lost 
her independence) to that of Vemce, he dealt with both 
alike, and the additional ngoor he displayed towards Venice 
was due to circumstances which urged him on to dispose of 
her tcmtory 

Faypoult, our minister at Genoa, was the leader m this 
revolution, just as Lallement and Villetard had been the 
mstiguton of the insurrection m Vemce. Faypoult, like 
the other two ministers, found a smsB mmonty of dis- 
contented men, mcapable of domg anything by themselves, 
but strong enoagh to stir up confricon and give a pretext 
for Bonapiarte^s mterference. About the middle of May 
Faypoult thought the time for action bad armed, and had 
wntten to the General-in-Chief to say sa I think with 
you, replied Bonaparte, that the laD of Venice is a death 
blow to the Genoese anstoaacy but we still need a fortnight 
tonger till thmgs at Vemce are completely settled (Letter 
of May 15th) TTie nminection occurred rather sooner 
The democratic club, composed partly of Frenchmen, and 
under the secret direction of Faypoult, sent to the doge, 
requiring him at once to declare the forfeiture of the 
nobles, and upon his refusal to comply with their request, 
they seued by a coup-dt mmn on the arsenal and port 

Their tnumph was short. The whole population rote 
against the dubbists, drove them from all the posts they 
occupied, killed a certain number threw the rest into 
prison, and pillaged their bouses. Faypoult tned m vain 
to interpose his antbonty to quiet the storm he had him 
self rau^ Intimidated by the imexpected resistance hia 
designs had met with he had not even the courage to piny 
his part to the end be got confused lost his bead, and 
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refused the assistance ^^hlch Admiral Brueys offered him 
The French, who had taken part m the insurrection, 
naturally shared the fate of the insuigent Genoese, and 
^\ere imprisoned \Mth them Assured beforehand of General 
Bonaparte’s support, and certain of success, the chiefs of 
the insurrection showed a great want of tact, and by their 
insolence and rashness made enemies even of those who, 
under other circumstances, would have remained neutral 
Bonaparte made no secret with the Director}' of the faults 
and folly of his allies ‘ The so-called patriotic party had,’ 
he wrote, ‘beha^ed extremely ill, and by their folly and 
imprudence had done good to the aristocrats’ (May 25th) 
But while he blamed them, he did not hesitate to turn to 
good account what they had done under his inspection 
He sent his aide-de-camp, Lavalettc, to Genoa w’lth a 
message, which was a second edition of the letter that 
Junot had presented to the doge of Venice 

Lavalette had orders to deliver the letter to the doge 
while the senate was sitting, an unprecedented proceeding, 
and show'ing a contempt for forms that w'as calculated to 
show that the General’s authority w’as as much above 
custom as It was independent of law Lavalette replied to 
those who objected to his entrance, in the same imperious 
and peremptor}' tone w'hich the envoys of the old Roman 
Repubhc used to assume He presented himself before the 
senate, and, without paying any attention to the indignation 
and excitement which his presence called forth, he began 
reading his General’s letter with the utmost coolness 
Bonaparte declared, ‘ that he only interfered to protect the 
lives and property of his countiymen, and to secure his 
own communications He required the immediate libera- 
tion of the French who had been arrested, the disarming 
of the people, and the arrest of all enemies of France If 
these measures were not executed in twenty-four hours, the 
Genoese oligarchy was doomed , the heads of the senators 
would answer for the safety of the French, as the w'hole 
states of the Republic would answer for their property ’ 

In this harsh letter Bonaparte seems to exact nothing 
with reference to the change m institutions, of which there 
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bad been a qnestion in Genoa. He purposdy beJd hrm 
self aloof from the chiefe of the nnanccrasftil revolution, 
no doubt to prove that he had nothing to do with the 
scheme. He protested against any intention to mterfere 
with the afliurs of the Rcpnbbc but he did not mean to 
be taken literally on this point, for it is certain he only 
abstained from acting himself m the bebef that events 
would turn out as he wished He was mistaken, however 
The senators, though at first imtated by the impenoua tone 
of the letter soon grew calm, and hastened to acquiesce 
in ah the demands of the General But when Faypoull^ 
now recovered from his alarm, wished them to accept his 
democratic constitution it was impossible to overcome 
their resistance. It was not till our minister threatened to 
leave the town that the magistiatea, convinced by his 
resolute conduct of the influence of some stronger will 
than hi3 own, consented to send three deputies to Geneml 
Bonaparte to ascertain the value of his promises of respect 
for the instLtutioM of the Republic. The envoyi had an 
interview with Bonaparte at Montebello, and at once per 
ceived that not only did the General intend to change the 
existmg order of thmgi, but that n new constitution was 
already drawn up and completed. After fiintless attempts 
to make him relmt, they gave way havin g no other choice 
but submission, and Genoa record the law as her anaent 
nval had already done with conditions a thonsand tones 
more cmcL 

Negotiations for the peace with Austria were being 
carried on at Montebello, but as the envoys of the 
emperor were anxious for delay privately hoping m the 
meantime to gam something the dissensions m the 
French Government, little progr e ss was made. This tardi- 
ness among the diplomatists greatly annoyed Bonaparte, 
whose active and r^ess disposition began to crave for 
more exertement than the leisure of a truce afforded him. 
He had soon exhausted the mterest which hii office of 
legislator offered him, an office which he greatly simplified 
by hn peculiarly military method of deddmg all difficmibes. 
To try and disawer wh^ land of institutions would be most 
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m accordance with the Instoncal traditions and national 
spirit of tlie Italians, and most likely to effect their re- 
generation, \\as a task northy of the greatest genius, but 
Bonaparte regarded politics not as a means of raising the 
people, but simply as an instrument of domination he 
conducted politics like Mar, and, e\en if he had tried to 
cope \Mth the difficulties in Italy, his intelligence, man^ellous 
as it was in many respects, had neither the maturity nor the 
experience necessai^' to success This great object once 
put aside, the tnfling differences between the king of 
Sardinia and his subjects, or betw’een the Valtcline and the 
Orisons, ivere not fit to assuage the thirst that consumed 
this insatiable soul With his head already full of new' 
projects, he lived with his eyes fixed on Pans, where grave 
events were obviously at hand Like ever}' one else, he 
clearly foresaw' that power w'as about to pass into new 
hands, and he was anxious to foresee w'hat the change w'ould 
be, and to mark his own position beforehand Speaking 
to Miot, he repeated what he had once before said to 
Prince Pignatelh ‘ Do you think that it is for the benefit 
of the law7ers in the Director}', the Carnots and Barras, 
that I triumph in Italy?’ But recognising, according to 
his own expression, that the pear was not yet rtpc for him 
in Pans, and being accustomed to look upon peace and 
war w'lth a view to his own fortunes, he felt half inclined 
to renounce war with Austna, in order to earn augmented 
glory and popularity, ‘for he w'ould only leave Italy,’ he 
said, ‘ to go and play a similar part in France , ’ a remark 
which contains a stnkmg commentary on the earnest desire, 
so often expressed in his letters to the Directory, to live in 
retirement Judging events merely with regard to the 
facihties and advantages^ they offered for his own advance- 
ment, he was never embarrassed either by considerations of 
conscience or by any previous determination , he never 
lost his time in deliberating on the moral bearing of things, 
a fetter often so troublesome to those who submit them- 
selves to It , nor did he ever consider himself pledged to any 
one course, while the most opposite resolutions often pre- 
sented themselves to his mind with equal force and weight 
VOL I p 
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Before coming to a decision he liked to try the different 
chan CPS which the sitnation offered^ and after examining 
each in all Its bearings, then he pronotmeed for that which 
appeared most advantageona to his own interesta. 

Thus, for example, at the same time that he was raising 
his arm as if to annihilate the papacy and keeping alrve 
against rt the democratic conspiracy that stirred the States 
of the Church he wrote privately to the Pope (August 3d, 
1797) urgmg the Holy Father to assist m reconciling the 
clergy to the Government which would have the double 
effect of strengthening the established Government and 
winning back the majonty of the French people to the true 
Church, France would thus become the ally of the Holy 
See, and the omon would be of Infinite benefit to the two 
states. Bonaparte does not say that rt would be a benefit 
especially to turn who proposed it 

While this first sketch of the Concordat was occ u p yin g 
his thoughts, other leanmgs and other projects which 
gained a soil more powerful hold on his imaguiation, began 
to reveal even then the mfirmity of that unmoderate spirit, 
which afterwards dreamt of building an mdestrucuble edifice, 
when It WES only assemblmg the matenals of a gigantic rum. 
The scuure of the Ionian Isles had opened up to him freah 
perspectivei of that magic East which he had seen m his 
youthful dreams, and to which he was never weary of 
returning It had brought him mto relations with some 
men of influence m provmccs of the Turttah empire and 
as he never Icwked upon one conquest but as a means of 
acquiring another and a greater fiom Corfu his imagination 
flew to Constantmople. He drew the attention of the 
Directory to the decrepit state of the Ottoman empire, 
and, compared with this magnificent booty Italy seemed 
to him but a mean and narrow theatre. The islands of 
Corfu, Zante, and Ccphakmia are more mterestmg to us 
than the whole of Italy If wc were caDcd upon to make 
a choice, it would be fin better for us to restore Italy to the 
emperor and keep the four islands for ourselves (August 
i6th to the Directory). From this fortified position Turkey 
could be protected or a portion of it taken, and England 
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could be reached across Turkey But, before this could 
be done, it was necessary first to lay hands on Eg)^pt 
Demde Egyptuin, as King Pyrrhus said to his confidant 
‘The time is not far distant when we shall feel, that in 
order to destroy England we must make Egypt ours ’ 

The blind docility with which the Directory submitted 
to the decisions of the General, as if its business was simply 
to register the decrees of his sovereign will, was not, how- 
ever, to the taste of everybody at Pans In spite of the 
efforts of the Government to throw doubt and obscurity 
over the events which had just taken place at Venice and 
Genoa, they appeared presently m their true hght, and 
roused the reprobation of all those who retained any love 
for liberty Unfortunately, the bitter stnfe in which all 
parties were engaged m Paris prevented men from attach- 
ing to these events all the attention they deserved. The 
iniquity of what had been done struck clear-sighted observers, 
but they acquiesced with selfish indifference Very few 
understood that the fall of these two republics threatened 
their own with danger, while the greater number regarded 
all blame on what had occurred as nothing but a manoeuvre 
of party spirit 

On the 23d of June, Dumolard, a man who, without 
possessing great strength of understanding or character, 
still showed to the end of his career that he was actuated 
by generous sentiments and a sincere love of liberty, 
ascended the tribune of the Five Hundred, to interrogate 
the Directory on the affairs of Italy Whatever may be 
said to the contrary, his language was extremely moderate. 
Not only had Dumolard no personal dishke to Bonaparte, 
but he had frequently spoken of him with admiration, and 
quite recently, at the time of the insurrection of Verona, 
had publicly praised his energetic measures He wished 
neither to accuse nor to blame the General , he ad- 
dressed the Directory, and asked of them above all accurate 
mfonnation 

How was It that France was at war with Venice before 
the Directory had consulted the Legislative Body, as the 
constitution requiied? By what authority had they dis- 
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penscd with the formality of fubmitting to the Assembly 
the declaration of war? Then, coming to the acts which 
hid followed onr entrance mto Vemce, he said Are we, 
then, no longer the same people who proclaimed m pnncrple 
and sustained by force of arms, that under no pretence 
whatever ought foreign powers to mterfere with the form 
of government of another state ? Does the &ct that the 
Venetians had msulted os give us a nght to attack their 
mttitutiota ? Even as ncton or as rlaimant^ was it our 
busmess to take an active part m their apparently unev 
pected revolution ? 7 nrtJI net ask what u tks fait ratrvtd 
for Vatict tsptaallj for ha- tnland prtmiuts I wiU noi 
txasntmt wfuihtr ikttr tavasiOM mediiated perhaps btfort the 
commission ^ the effenus -whuh art assigned as moitves will 
not fgure in history as a fii pendant to the paritiion of 
Poland. 

This speech shows how fiir Dumolard was firom knowing 
the whole truth, smee he scarcely ventures to mention his 
snspiaons of facts which have smee become die property 
of history a thousand tunes over. He then passed on to 
the revolution of Genoa, and stigmatued the gnevous 
madness of pretending to liberate nations by beginning 
with the destruction of therr independence. The only 
result of such a policy would be endless wars, and France 
wanted peace. At la^ coming to the object of his speech, 
and the distrust with which the Directory treats the 
Councils, Every one, he said, who reflects on the nature 
of our government is indignant when he thinks of the 
blind and silent confldence required of us m everything 
connected with peace or war. In England, where the 
constitution only gives the two Houses an mdnect partici- 
pation m foreign afiairs, we see them demand and obtain 
communications on all events of importance while we, 
republicans, to whom has been delegated the sovereign 
nght of making peace or war allow onr mien to draw the 
vd more imd more dosdy over a dark and obscure policy 1 

Tha speech contains a Just and striking cnticism on the 
constitution of the Year III which, by dint of insisting on a 
complete separation of the legislative and executive powers. 
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in order to prevent conflict, had deprived the former of all 
influence over the proceedings of the Go^ernment, and 
even of any control over its acts, though such control is a 
necessary condition for e^erJ' free government Dumolard 
concluded by demanding an e\act and precise account of 
the facts connected vith our intervention at Genoa, at 
Venice, and in the Valtelme 

The friends of the Director)' only answered by vague 
shifts Doulcet Pontccoulant, ^\ho had been Bonaparte’s 
protector, supported Dumolard’s resolution He pointed 
out the mischief to the Legislative Body of only receiving 
information on the affairs of the Republic through the 
medium of journals more or less worthy of belief, and of 
never knowing for a certaintj' whether \\ e v ere at peace or 
war He especially brought out with startling evidence 
how contradictor}' was the assertion that both Venice and 
Genoa had first declared war, or had at least given the 
signal for hostilities, as people dared to say ‘What ’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘when the coalition threatened us, and held out 
against our soldiers, Venice and Genoa were neutral, and 
at the moment that vanquished Austria is asking for peace, 
Venice wished for war, and Genoa betrayed her plainest 
interests? Our faithful alhes, the Swiss Cantons, wished 
to break the bonds of an ancient friendship? It is on 
such events, so difficult to conceive, that w'e ask informa- 
tion of the Director}' ’ 

Dumolard’s proposition was referred to a commission 
charged to draw up a report on the rights of the Legislative 
Body with regard to foreign affairs The Directory paid 
no attention to it Such was the celebrated motion w'hich 
It has been so long a matter of tradition to stigmatise as 
‘audacity and arrogance’ These wise and clear-sighted 
counsels fell unheeded in the midst of the fatal dissensions 
which w'ere then rending the country, but they deserved a 
better fate, and will be more fully appreciated as we proceed 
The two ends proposed, namely to put an end to the abuses 
which were disgracing our occupation of Italy, and to 
restore to the Legislative Body the control of our foreign 
policy, were not only legitimate but most urgently necessary 
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And if the wanungs already received had not been mffiaent, 
the effect which Domolard a motion prodaced on Bonaparte 
ought to have been enough to dissipate all iUnsion, 

The news reached him at his court of Montebello, where 
he was reignmg as absolute sovereign, and exennsmg that 
uncontrolled power which was so attractive to bim. In 
sensible to the marked conmdenition of which his glory 
had been the object, he resented the cnbasm on his acts 
as an otroaons outrage. What 1 an obscure representative, 
one of those lawyers of whom he had spoken with so much 
contempt, had dared to discuss hrm, the chief of on army 
of eighty thousand men, the sovereign of so many nations, 
the distnbutor of states, the arbiter of princes I A mem* 
ber bad dared to do this, and had done it amidst the 
applause of a majority m the Assembly I He had dared 
to raise doubts about the smcenty of the declaiatiODS, 
which had been the text of the manifesto against Venice, 
and the ground of our mtmention he had presumed to 
suspect a preconceived plan, to dmne the ultenor projects 
which Bonaparte had es^lained to the Directory but which 
he behcved to be impenetrable I He wrote immediately 
to the Directory (letter 30th June), m a fit of imtation, 
which for once was not feigned, and which plainly showed 
what mi g ht be expected of him if ever the viossitudea of 
the Republic threw power mto his hands Although be 
hnd a right, after having concluded five treaties of peace 
and given the last blow to the coalition, to expect, if not 
cmc honours, at least to be allowed to hve tranquilly he 
saw himself denounced, persecuted, and decned by every 
possible meana He might be mdiffcrent to most things, 
but he could not be »o to the kmd of opprobnum with 
which the first magistrates of the Repubhc sought to cover 
hiin. He should not have expected that this manifesto, 
up by am emigrani tn tht pay of Em^nd would have 
obtamed more credit in the council of the Five Hundred 
thnn his own testimony and that of eighty thousand loldierx 
With this letter he sent a stiletto similar to those used b) 
the nmqnru of Vcrona, n mclodiamatic expedient which 
had no connection with the pomt at issue, but which he 
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thought likely to work on the imaginations of the Parisians 
He concluded by again offenng his resignation, a proposal 
which was not at all senously meant, and by declaring his 
intention of living tranquilly, if, he said, ‘the poniaids of 
Chchy will allow me to live at all ’ 

This expression, ‘ ihe poniards of Chchy' was an allusion 
to an association, partly composed of members of the 
opposition, who held their meetings at Chchy, and in which 
Dumolard, thus strangely transformed into a Catiline, had 
first announced his intention of interrogating the Directory 
Between this resolution and that of poniarding General 
Bonaparte there was some difference The General mote 
several letters after this, designed to represent the affairs of 
Italy in the hght which suited his own purpose It is 
enough to say, in order to show the historical value of 
these letters, that they contain the assertion that he only 
entered Vemce on the supphcation of the deputies, ‘moved 
by compassion, in order to hinder carnage, and to save the 
town of Venice from devastation, murder, and pillage’ 
The letters abound in threats against the members of the 
Club of Chchy, whom he apostrophised in the following 
terms ‘ But I give you notice, and I speak in the name 
of eighty thousand soldiers, that the time when cowardly 
lawyers and miserable babblers guillotined soldiers is past , 
and if you compel them, the soldiers of Italy will come to 
the bamer of Chchy with their General at their head, but 
woe betide you if they do come !’ 

And Bonaparte was not a man to be satisfied with 
recrifnmations in phrases merely He immediately began 
to meditate active opposition to the party in whom he dis- 
covered an obstacle to this ambition It would be wrong, 
however, to believe that he was actuated by this grievance 
alone. Together with the men, who sincerely desired a 
return to legal forms and guarantees of liberty, Bonaparte 
mth his piercmg eye had discovered a group of royalist 
leaders, who saw in the honest efforts of this party a means 
of retarding the Revolution and bnnging back the Bour- 
bons Though perfectly indifferent to aU pohtical ideas, 
his ambition had already gamed strength enough to make 





him look upon the return of the Bourbons as incompatible 
with the realisation of the future of which he was now 
dreaming for himself Hia antipathy to the constitutional 
party was almost equally deep for its tnumph would con 
soUdate free mstitoaons and render a military dictatorahip 
impiossible. As for the members of the Directory the 
G^eml despised and hated them profoundly but be had 
them in his power, and imposed a yoke on them that no 
other government would have submitted to. He felt that 
pubhc opinion already placed him far above them and that 
sooner or later he should be called upon to succeed them. 
But, that he might reap the fruits of this inheritance, the 
Directory bad to be maintained. However wrong they 
were m the dispute, which was daily wanng hotter between 
the majority of the drrecton and the Legislative Body 
Boruparte had long determined to ode with the Government 
agamst the Legislature, unless the viaonons party should 
offer him an important place in the new di^'botion of 
power and he could have no Dlosions about this, after the 
manner in which they had attacked his conduct as con 
queror and dictator in Italy The oppoodon, which blamed 
at Pans the eicess of power ustir[^ by the Directory 
could not, without stultifying themselves, countenance the 
infimtely more glanng abuses of the General s authonty m 
Italy His mterest and his fcclmga, then, both led him to 
espouse the cause of the Ehrectory 

The directors, on their sidev after the tnumph which 
their adversanes had Just gained m the elections for the 
pflTtifli renewal of the Legislative Body could not be blmd 
to the fact that the nation was agamst them, and the mere 
thought of domg violence to the national sovereignty by 
which they had been chosen, and to which m theory they 
rendered such mag nificent homage, was a genuine crime, 
on the part of the Directory Their only safety lay in 
legnhty that offered them ample protection for the con- 
stitndon of the Year IH bad made a kmd of fortified posi- 
tion of the ciecutive power it was a position, in fact, too 
strongly fortified, for it had been strengthened at the expense 
of legislative influence. That position was very easy to 
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defend, and \\ould base afforded an ample safeguard , but, 
unfortunately, they only regarded it as an offensive arm 
against their ad\ ersaries, and in proportion as they appreci- 
ated the extent of the ground lost in the elections, they 
began to accustom themselves to the idea of a coup-cTiiaf, 
assured as they vere of the support of the armies In 
their determination, hove\er ad\enturous it was, there was 
more fear than daring The directors were convinced that 
the triumph of the constitutional parly would infallibly lead 
to a Royalist restoration, and, as Ircilhard said to Mathieu 
Dumas, then heads lotrc at stake ^ 

Of w’hat, after all, was this party composed, who were 
preparing thus intrepidly to dispose of France, as if the 
countr)' had been their own patnmonj ? It could not even 
count on the whole of the Director)', for, admitting that 
they might reckon on the not ver)' reassuring adherence 
of the venal Barras, and the more sure support of Rewbcll, 
and of that bombastic rhetorician who was the ])ope of 
theophilanthropy, there w'as against them the probity of 
Carnot, a convert to the procedure of legal government, 
as well as the enlightened moderation of Barthelemy 
Everyivhere else, in the councils, in public opinion, in the 
popular suffrage, throughout the entire nation, this party 
was in a minority The greater part of the measures 
which the Legislative Body had passed in opposition to it, 
the hberty of public worship, now become a reality, the 
modification of the laws against emigrants, the repeal of 
the law against the nonjuring clergy, and the partial 
recovery of that just influence, which in all free countries 
belongs to the assemblies, over the administration of the 
finances, over the declaration of peace and war, and over 
all the acts of the executive power, bore the unmistakable 
mark of wisdom and legality That violent passions, 
imprudent perorations, and untimely urgency, had been 
mixed with these claims, is what we have no right to 
wonder at, after all the storm and turmoil of the revolution 
The party who opposed the Directory had none the less 
for this the immense majority of the nation on their side, 

^ Souvmirs de Maihteit Dumas 
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were none the less sincerely constitutiomil, and the directOTB 
could not even with justice reproach them with the two 
or three royalist conspirators whom they unconsciously 
sheltered among them for if the leader of the Club of 
Chchy and the constitutional circle had behind them 
Pichegru and Imbert Colombs, the three directors had 
behmd them aH the surviTing partisans of the reign of 
terror who after having faflcd recently m the senseless 
attempt of Bobeu^ as well as m all their former conspm 
aes rallied round Bams, and were ready to foTgive bim any 
thing, if he would only consent to lead them to the battle. 

The Directory finding its position more and more 
isolated, and forced to grve up its policy of see-saw which 
had led it to strike alternately enemies of every colour 
was naturally thrown back for support on the army m 
alliance with revolutionary pasnons. The soldiers were m 
general disposed to nde widi diem. Indifferent to liberty 
or rather ignorant of the very meaning of the word, they 
dreaded above everything a restomtion of the anaent 
riguru They only saw m the constitutionaltsts mstru 
ments of the Bourbons, end the Bourboens themselTes were 
especially odious to the army because their return would 
necessarily compromise all the conquests of thu militaiy 
democracy The younger officers, who were certam that 
merit would insure their promotioQ, generals of five and 
twenty to whom the Republic had trusted the finest armies 
m Europe, were unwilLmg to resign their command m 
favour of emigrants, whom the Bourbons would bnng back 
with tlipm a feelmg that wns thoroughly legitimate, but 
warped by the solidanty it cstabhahed between the plots 
of a few traitors and a movement of public opinion foil of 
generosity which, if it had gone on to its end, would have 
definitrvdy established free institutions m France. 

None of these drcumstances escaped the penetrating eye 
of Bonaparte, and he qmckly saw what advantage he could 
take of the temper of the Dir^ory He resolved to envelop 
the constitutional opposition, mcludmg those whom he 
considered as his personal enemies, m the fiite of con 
spinitors, hitherto only suspected though not conneted 
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A circumstance happened which singularly aided his plan 
When he sent a corps to occupy Venice, he gave orders 
for the immediate arrest of the Enghsh consul, and one of 
the most active agents of the emigrants. Count d’Antraigues 
Some papers were seized on D’Antraigues, which proved 
the existence of relations between Pichegru and the Prince 
of Condd Instead of treating D’Antraigues with the ngour 
which the laws against the emigrants warranted, Bonaparte 
showed great leniency , he had frequent interviews with 
the count, and made himself acquainted with all the secret 
plans of the royahst conspiracy Owing to this incident, 
he was able to place in the hands of the Directory the 
formidable weapon which it might use to strike its enemies 
This was not enough for him, he wanted to give the 
directors an unequivocal pledge, a striking proof of his 
determination to act with them, and, in case of need, to 
urge them forward By exciting mamfestations in the army 
in favour of the policy of the directors, he knew he should 
redouble their boldness, and at the same time spread dis- 
may among their adversaries There was a law, it is true, 
which forbade such deliberations among the soldiers, but 
General Bonaparte was above laws, as he had abundantly 
proved. Taking advantage of the anniversary of the 14th 
of July to issue a proclamation to his soldiers, he thus 
addressed them ‘ Soldiers ' I know you are deeply stirred 
by the dangers which threaten the country, but the country 
can have no real dangers to face The same men who made 
France tnumph over united Europe still live Mountains 
separate us from France , you would cross them with the 
speed of the eagle, if it were necessary, to uphold the con- 
stitution, defend hberty, protect the Government and the 
repubhcans Soldiers ' the Government watches over the 
laws as a sacred deposit committed to them The royahsts, 
the moment they show themselves, Avill perish Banish 
disquiet Let us swear by the shades of the heroes who 
have died by our sides for hberty , let us swear on our 
new standards “War implacable against the enemies of 
the Republic and of the constitution of the Year III ” ’ 

The ftte was followed by a banquet, at which numerous 
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toasts were proposed m the midst of an mcreaamg eralta 
tion. They dmnk to the Directory and the annihilation 
of their enemies, to the re-evagrafwn of the emigrants, 
to the estahUshment of liberty by the soldiers, and the 
destruction of the Chchy Cloh. The officers and soldiers 
of each drviaion then signed addresses, m which the same 
sentiments were reproduced in terms of tineaBmpled violence. 
The soldiers of the Italian army rccmitcd from the popola 
tion of the south, seasoned the phraseology of terrorism 
with the emphasis of their nattnal language. Foreigners 
to France so to say smee the siege of Toulon, they had 
m some measure retamed the revolutionary exatement of 
the ensu, and understood nothing of the political move 
ment which had taken place emce then. Angereaas 
division was especially remarked for the menacing tone 
of Its language. Augereao, whose nnpetuoas courage was 
incontestable, had the language, the opinions, and the 
leanings of a dab leader. Bemadottes division, on the 
other hand, which had come from the anny of the Rhme, 
was remarked for the moderation and decency of th<^ 
language, mdicatmg a supenonty of mtelligence and bear 
mg which made them hated m the army and involved 
them m frequent duels. 

In forwarding these addresses to the Directory Bona 
parte devoted himself energetically to secure the advantage 
he hoped to derive from them. A fortnight had passed 
smee he bad &st read Domolard • motion, hot his imtation 
had become sharper m the interval, or at any rate he 
thought fit to feign it more violently than before, if wc 
may judge from the barely credible exaggeration of his 
complaints. He begins with the journaluts, who had 
commented on the speecies made m the Five Hundred. 

The soldiers receive a great number of the Pans 
journals, especially those of the worst bnd, but they pro- 
duce an effect totally contrary to what is mtended. But 
if such was the why had he written the previous night 
to Berthier enjommg lum to stop all the papers which 
displeased him ? 

Indignation is at its height m the array he wrote. 
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‘ The soldiers are asking whether the fatigues they have 
undergone, and a si\ years’ war, are to be rewarded by 
assassination on their return to their homes, for this, it 
appears, is what patriots are to expect The penl is in- 
creasiilg every day, and I believe, citizen directors, that it 
behoves you to decide on your course of action ’ 

He then returned to Dumolard’s motion ‘ As regards 
myself, I am accustomed to a total disregard of my personal 
interests, nevertheless, I cannot but feel the pcifidy and 
the mass of calumnies contained in the motion winch has 
been printed by order of the Council of Five Hundred 
I see that the Chchy Club is resolved to pass over my 
corpse to the destruction of the Republic Are there no 
repubheans left in France ? After having conquered 
Europe, shall we be driven to some obscure corner of the 
earth there to end our days?’ 

Then, changing from complaint to advice, he proceeded 
to indicate the measures which, in his opinion, the Directory 
ought to take — 

‘You can with a single blow save the Rejiubhc, and the 
tivo hundred thousand lives that are perhaps bound up with 
Its fate, and conclude peace in twenty-four hours Arrest 
the emigrants, destroy the influence of foreigners If f one 
IS required^ iccall the amines , bieak up the pi intmg-pi esses of 
all those papeis which aie sold to England, and which are 
more sanguinary than ever Marat was ’ 

He concluded by again offering his resignation, and 
sent the Directory a second stiletto, taken from the insur- 
gents of Verona (July 15th, 1797) 

Two days later, he again proposed to the Directory this 
simple and expeditious means of extricating themselves from 
the difficulties in which they were involved, and added, in 
support of his counsel, that a rupture -with Austria was 
imminent, on account of the hopes which our mtestme dis- 
cord gave the emperor 

‘ It IS evident that the court of Vienna is not acting in 
good faith, and that it is procrastinating, in order to wait 
for the decision of the crisis m France, which all Europe 
beheves to be close at hand 
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WHl you not spare the lives of fifty thousand men, the 
flower of the nation, who wonld pensb in thu new cam 
paign ? Break up the press of the Th^, the Mtoonal, arid 
the Quotidicnne, shat np the Cbchy Cluh and establish five 
or sn good constitutional journals. 

Such a erms, which will m truth be extremely light, 
will be enoagh to show the foreigner that he has nothing 
to hope. It would calm the minds of the public, and 
relieve the soldiers of the mqnietude which is fast spread- 
ing m the army and will end m explosions of which it is 
impossible to foresee the consequences. 

In subsequent letters he agam referred to this subject 
The Directory had already come to a deosion, and had 
chosen for the agent of their amp-ditaS General Hoche, 
whose life till then had been one of untarnished anc puirty 
and whose name was intended to ease the smiety of ^ 
those who were afraid of seeing the enterprise degenerate 
into a mihcary dictatorship Hoche was a worm and sin 
cere repubUcan, bat, like the greater part of his companions 
in arms, his judgment was on this occasion blinded by his 
abhorrence of royuUst intrigues. He saw nothing m the 
movement, which was gradually spreading over the whole 
of Fiance, but Pichegni, one of its panapal leaders — 
Pichegru, whom he jukly looked upon as a traitor to his 
country and who was also his personal enemy Hoche came 
to Pans, haft an mtemew with Banas, and concerted with 
him the details of the cevp-dtiaL But as Article 69 of 
the ConsUtation forbade any mflitory corps to come within 
a radnis of fifteen leagues of the building m which the 
Legislative Assembly were sitting, there was great difficulty 
m having soldiers dose at hand. It was agreed, therefore, 
that Hoche, under pretext of sending on a portion of 
his army towards the coast, for an expedition into Ireland, 
should concentrate his troops round Pans, and place them 
wrthin reach of the Directory In order to facilitate these 
operatioas, he was made Minister of War 

But Hoche soon learned to his cost for what kind of 
men he was about to nik his life and reputation. The 
movement agreed upon was effected by his troops Quly 
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Sth), but by some misunderstanding or imprudence one of 
the detaclmients crossed the constitutional limit The 
councils, already made alne to the projects of the Directory, 
by their ^erJ’ transparent threats and by measures which 
they took very little trouble to dissemble, denounced the 
march of the troops upon Pans, and appealed to the mo- 
lated constitution To the questions put to Carnot by the 
Legislatue Eody he replied that the general had acted 
without orders, which was, as far as he knew, the truth, 
though Earras had made Hoche bclie\e that he was acting 
in concert with all his colleagues The young general 
was summoned before the Directory, and most bitterly 
reproached by Carnot Earras was present, but not dar- 
ing to set his colleague at defiance by acknowledging the 
order he had given, he kept silence Hoche might easily 
have cleared himself by implicating Earras, but he kept the 
secret He was, how-ever, deeply wounded, and left Pans 
to rejoin his army a few' days later (July aCth), after liaving 
sent in his resignation as hlinister of War, a post w’hich he 
could not retain, being under the age, thirty years, required 
by the constitution for a minister 

The alarm having thus been given peremptorily, and 
Hoche being discontented and compromised, the coitp-cTiiat 
was put oflf for a time, and the three directors resolved to 
apply to the man who had so w'armly encouraged them in 
their undertaking, and who had procured the pow'erful 
adhesion of the army of Italy Bonaparte had some time 
before sent to Pans his aide-de-camp, Lavalette, a moderate, 
judicious, and clear-headed man, to observe what w'as going 
on, and to act as a medium between himself and Earras 
and Carnot ‘ See every one,’ he had said to him , ‘ keep 
clear of party spirit, give me the truth, and give it me free of 
all passion ’ A little later, he charged him to offer Earras 
three milhons of francs, to facihtate the execution of the 
cotip-iTetaty a proposition which Earras closed ivith eagerly 
Earras mote several times to Bonaparte, to remind Inm of 
his promise, ivhich had probably some influence m the 
decision of the Directory, though it was not fulfilled till 
after the i8th Fructidor. 
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Liyalette obeyed his mstructions, and saw men of all 
parties. To a mind so just and enlightened as LayaJette s, 
a few mterviews with Barms were soffiaent to convince him 
of all that was mischievous m the plot of the triumvirs. 
He wrote to his general m this sense he warned him 
that he would tarnish hia reputation if he gave his support 
to measures of such unjust violence, which the position of 
the Government m no wuy Justified that he wo^d not be 
forgiven for uniting with the Directory to overthrow the 
constitution and hberty that the proscriptions proposed 
were directed against the national representation and against 
atizens of tned virtue, who were to be punished without 
trial that the odium of such tyraimy would fall not only 
on the Directory but upon the whole system of republican 
government and that, m short, there wus no adequate 
proof that the party whom they were going to proscribe 
intended the return of the Bourbons. ^ 

These warnings, together with a more attentive exaimna 
Oon of the situation of France, convmced Bonaparte that 
the victory of the directors, even if they shonld be tnomphont, 
would be inevitably followed by a reaction and, without 
tfltmg any steps to hmder a filial struggle in the Repubhe, 
and r^ch he thought most profit his own mteresta, he with 
drew by degrees from the affair not to be found implicated 
in iL He sent General Augereau to the Directory as the 
fittest man to execute a ca^p-dt-maxn^ and to draw the directors 
on into that demagogic path, where it was to his mterest 
that they should incur di^race and lose all consideration 
but at the same time he wrote to lavalette Don t trust 
Augereau he is a seditious num. He recommended his 
aide-de-camp to treat all parties with consideration, to feel 
his Way and especially to curry favour with Carnot, who 
hitherto his constant protector was now becoming snspiaons 
of him . He ceased to write to Barrai, and stud nothing 
more to the Directory of the (oup-d'ttat his communica 
tions uith them became more and more rare, and soon 
came to an end altogether 

General Bonaparte had now two agents in Pans 
1 MiwmJait LmMkat, 
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Augereau, who said publicly, ‘ / a 7 n sent to kill the loyalists ’ 
(Letter from Lavalette to Bonaparte, August 8th, 1797), and 
Lavalette, a man of moderate opinions and amiable manners, 
who was himself an ancient royahst, and who was openly 
connected with all the chiefs of the Council’s party Both 
sent him frequent accounts of the state of affairs Augereau 
had received the command of the 17th Mihtary Division, 
in which Pans was situated No one was better calculated 
for the part he had to play ‘ He has decidedly the air of 
sedition,’ said Rewbell of him, the day of his presentation 
to the Directory ‘ IVhat a haughty bngand J ’ He 
frequented all popular meetings and public f^tes, dressed in 
a brilhant uniform covered with gold and diamonds, with 
nngs on every finger,^ joining the language of a demagogue 
with mihtary attractions, claiming for himself all the ment 
of our victones m Italy, speaking of his general in a tone 
of patronage, and received all ovations with that braggadocio 
which never fails to produce an effect on the vulgar He 
prepared his measures without taking the trouble to conceal 
their aim , but he was stopped for want of money, and 
wrote letter after letter to Bonaparte, to press him to send 
the funds he had promised. To these letters the General 
did not reply He meant to keep aloof from the party, 
in whose future he had no longer any faith, and he was 
also perfectly aware that the state of uncertainty in 
which he was keepmg every one, by leaving room both 
for hope and fear, was the surest way of increasing his 
own importance. Bemadotte, a third observer, was soon 
added to the two already m Pans, and the advice of 
this cautious man, who confirmed the testimony of Lava- 
lette, decided Bonaparte more than ever to withdraw 
from all participation m the plot, and to await the event 
The mystery in which his plans were at this time envel- 
oped gave nse to the most extraordinary rumours It 
was reported m Pans that he was thinking of making 
himself king of Italy Madame de Stael relates^ that, 
having asked Augereau if this were the case, he rephed 

1 Camot, Mimotre stir le i ?>th Fnichdor 
2 Corstdlraiioits stir la RivoltUion frangaise 

VOL I Q 
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Certainly not he is a jroung man of far too good pnn- 
aples for that 

While these plots were preparing for their dcstraction, 
the Councils were much agital^ a prey to that irresolution 
and vacillation of which assembhes have given so many 
examples m similar orcomstances. They constantly de 
nounced the plans of their enemies, without tnbmg any 
effective measures to frustrate them. They complamed 
bitterly of the presence of the troops and the threatening 
addresses of the army sore omens of the reign of force. 
The Directory instead of offering a defence, turned accusers, 
and threw all the blame of these dcmonstratioDS, which they 
recognised as illegal, on those who according to them, had 
provoked them by their plots. The Councils dared go no 
further Their language became more aggressive and utv 
toted than ever but the moment they began to discuss 
means of action, their incapaaty became overwhelmmgiy 
evident Neither Pichegru nor Carnot, the two men of 
action of this party regarded resistance as possible. They 
had not even sucoseded m organising the National Guard. 
They had nothing to rely on but the weak guard of the 
Legislative Assembly with a few affidh who had come up 
from the provinces, and chance, the great resource of all 
those who cannot count upon themselves. The veiy few 
generals who like Bemadotte, sympathised with them m 
feeling soon rallied round the Directory KJiber alone 
whose republican convictionB were above snspiaon, per 
nsted to the last in offenng his scmces to the constitu 
tionali Ifi he said, they conld guarantee him the fidelity 
of the Legislative Guard, and some of the bartalioni of tbe 
National Guard, he would undertake to resist Augcrcati 
and his divisioa Mathieu Dumas, throngh whom this 
offer was transmitted, was the fiiat to dissuade him from 
carrying out his project In discouraging him thus, he 
was influenced less by reason than by a strong conne 
tion of the uselessness of these efforts. They expected 
nothing more of a nation weaned and blunted by so 
many revolutions, and become so prodigiously sccptlcaL 
All the prestige and populanty which formerly belonged 
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to the cause of liberty were now on the side of military 
force 

The imminence of the danger did not alter this mactivity 
The taciturn Pichegru waited events with the impassiveness 
of a fatalist, presenting an impenetrable countenance to 
those who suspected his treason, and believing that none 
would dare to assail the conqueror of Holland Carnot, 
bewildered between his old and his new friends, having 
everything to fear from the one, and nothing to hope from 
the others, persevered obstinately m a neutrality which 
resulted in nothing , he talked of resigning, but still kept 
his post in the Directory, and continued his old habit of 
countersigning such acts of his colleagues as displeased him 
most — such as the nomination of Augereau. He had, 
however, an open rupture with Barras, who had conceived 
an implacable hatred to him, of which the preliminanes of 
L^oben were the pretext rather than the ongin A scene 
of unheard-of violence took place between them, in which 
Barras loaded Carnot with the grossest abuse ‘ Thou hast 
sold the Republic,’ cned Barras, ‘and now wouldst fain 
strangle those who defend iL Infamous brigand ' there is 
not a louse on thy body that has not a right to spit m thy 
face ’ ‘ I despise your provocations,’ coldly replied Carnot, 

‘ but a day will come when you shall answer for this insult ’ 
(Lavalette to Bonaparte, August i6th) When his fnends 
proposed however that the so-called triumvirs, viz his three 
colleagues, Barras, Rewbell, and Lareveillbre, should be out- 
lawed by the Councils, he strenuously opposed the measure, 
alleging that it would be the ruin of the constitution. At 
times he even hoped to effect a reconciliation between the 
Directory and the Councils In this attempt he was sup- 
ported by several friends of the Directory, who, in spite of 
their partiahty for him, were afraid of the consequences of 
such a struggle Among these were Talleyrand, who had 
just been called to the mmistry, Madame de Stael, whose 
salon was a power, and whom Talleyrand had drawn into 
the camp of the Directory, and Benjamin Constant, just 
entenng upon hfe, and whose errors were excused by his 
youth They soon recognised the uselessness of their 
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eflbrts, which were too late to produce any effect While 
Carnot wna offering hia hand to Bams’ foends, they were 
openly declarin g We will kill Imn 

This extreme and desperate step, the sure sign of the 
weakness of parties, was not, however discussed by the 
friends of the Directory only A young officer proposed to 
Carnot himself to assassinate Bairas another made a 
similar proposition to Dnmas, who was known to be one of 
the moat mQnential leaders of the Counols. It is unneces- 
sary to add that both rejected the offer with mdignabon- 
Several years later Dumas told Napoleon of his refusal 
You were a fool then, said the emperor you understand 
nothing about revolutiona. * 

At last, after long heaHaboo, the Dtrectoiy resolved on 
tchoiL About one o clock in the mommg of the i8th 
Fructidor (September 4th, 1797X Augerean wrth twelve 
thousand men invested the ToBenes, where the Legislative 
Body held their sitting*, and occapied all the outlets. 
The palace was only guarded by a troop of a thousand 
men, pert of whom had been won over l^orehind, while 
the rest were uresolute and mcapable of offering any 
senous resistance. At three o clock, the signal was given 
by the firmg of a mnT>rm, which broke all the window* m 
the neighbourhood, end roused the population from sleep 
Augerean took possession of the palace without firing a 
smgle shot, in tprte of the courageous protest of Ramel, 
who commanded the guard of the Legislative Body and a 
few of the member* who were conducted to the Temple 
At the same tune, at the Luxembourg another troop 
entered Baithtflemy s apartmcnli, and arrested him. Camot, 
whose room* were also mvaded, had been warned m tunc 
and was able to escape. At eight o clock all wa* over 
The ertuens came out of then houses, the people filled 
the street*, learned that a revolution had taken place and 
the nation had thus been summarily disposed of m their 
absence, and remained perfectly qmet The firmer of the 
member* of the two Council* assembled, resolved to ascer 
fnin whether the national repreaentatives had not retained 

1 Ji AfmlUnt Enwtmt 
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some of their old prestige , they nnrehed through the 
streets with their presidents at tlicir head, they passed, 
howc\cr, through an mdifiercnl crowd, and were greeted 
with no signs but tliosc of curiosity At the gates of the 
palace they were met with bayonets, the soldiers drove 
them back and dispersed them, onlj retaining those whose 
names were on the lists of proscrijition 

Ihc remains of the national representation, thus muti- 
lated and degraded, were then coinoked m the Odeon and 
the School of Medicine, to ratify the will of the trium\irs, 
and sign decrees w'hich sealed their own political annihila- 
tion and the ensla\emcnt of France After listening to 
the reading of an act, which implicated in Pichcgru’s 
conspiracy all the ad\crsarics of the Director}', they voted 
successnely the transportation of a great number of their 
colleagues, including the most irreproachable citi/cns of 
the time, and only three royalists, the transportation of all 
the ‘ writers, proprietors, managers, conductors, and editors ’ 
of forty-two journals, the cancelling of the elections in the 
fort) -eight departments which had dared to name deputies 
opposed to the Director}', and the renewal of the laws 
against priests and emigrants, which had been repealed by 
the Councils They destroyed all liberty of the press, by 
giving the Director}' the right to suppress journals at 
pleasure , and they abolished all judicial pow'er in the 
forty-eight departments declared to be seditious, by dis- 
missing the judges and municipal magistrates in a body, 
and assigning the nomination of new' ones to the Director}' 
They also gave this body power to organise and dissolve at 
Avill all political societies, to proclaim a state of siege, to 
delay to an mdefinite period the organisation of the 
National Guard, and they gave the triumvirs two new 
colleagues, mdicated to them beforehand, Frangois of 
Neufehateau and Merlin of Douai The nomination of 
these two was a great disappointment to Augereau, w'ho 
had himself hoped to get a seat in the Directory The 
chiefs of the Fructidorian dictatorship intended to accept 
help from the soldiers, but not to share power with them — 
a childish and gross illusion In politics, power goes 
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where the real action and mQuence are. The i8th 
Fructidor waa the w o r k of aoldien all was ready for 
mihtaiy dictatorship. 

No blood has been shed, aaid the Directory m iti 
proclamationa all effusion of blood has been avoided, 
were the words of the address of the Legislative Body 
It has not cost a drop of blood, repeated Augereau in his 
account to Bonaparte and the philanthropic Lareveillfere 
employed the same expression, adding that this was a 
pomt of view most sweet to contemplate. Nevertheless, 
every one knew that banishment to Cayenne was equivalent 
to a death wa r rant Bnt, with an hypiocnsy which was 
even more odious than the craelDes of the preceding 
epoch, they tried to maintain all the honours of virtue and 
all the profits of enme. Never was the pastoral style 
more m vogue. Even the prockmapons, m which the 
Directory assailed its advemnes, were filled with senti- 
mental effusions to the French nahon they were exhorted 
to coDjogol ornon, parental affection, filial piety and every 
domestic virtue. Let taste and cleanliness mark your 
dress never let a sweet simpliaty disappear from them 
and may gentle beauty decked m modesty ever give a 
preference to ornaments made by French hands, etc.^ In 
the meantime the men condemned to banishment, whose 
number had happily been reduced, owing to the active 
measures of their frieuds, were thrown mto iron cages and 
conveyed to Rochefort, from whence they embarked for 
the pestilential shores of Guyana Among them were 
honest Barthflemy one of the two directors whose places 
bad Just been filled, Lafon Ladebat, president of the Five 
Hundred, and several other members known for the punty 
of their lives, whose only crime had been the unpardon 
able offence of opposing Barras. Pichegrn, Roviue, and 
Lavflleheumois were the only acknowledged consprralors. 
Half of them died speedily at Synamary the rest succeeded 
m escaping It was m sense that the i8th Fructidor 
had not cost a single drop of blood. 

A few days after the ccup^ttiii the Duectory received 
^ BoIIetln dc3 Lois. 
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a letter from Moreau, containing fresh proofs ol Picliegru’s 
treason Moreau had had these proofs in his hands for 
some time, but, thougli warmly attached to the Republic, 
had abstained from making use of them, either out of con- 
sideration for an old friendship, or from a dislike to aid a 
pohc) which he disappro\ed of, or perhaps because he 
behe\ed Pichegru could do no hann since he had no 
longer a command Bonaparte, who has imputed it 
as a crime to Moreau that he should ha\c kept back 
this famous correspondence, which he look m General 
Khnghn’s baggage -waggons, acted m precisely the same 
manner himself with regard to Antriigues’ rciclations 
He only communicated them to the Directory a short time 
prc\ lous to the coup-d'ilat w hen Bernadotte w ent to Pans, 
and through Bernadotte's agenc) Moreau’s error was in 
making his ro\ elation after he liad heard olTicially of the 
imminence of the coup-d\taf , for the motnes which had 
induced him to keep it back before ought to have given 
way before the impossibility of keeping a secret that was 
knowai to all his staff He was punished for his tardy 
complaisance b) being deprived of his command , and he 
was succeeded by Hoche, who had under his command 
the two armies of Sambre-et-JiIcuse and the Rhine Hoche 
did not however long enjoy a position which would have 
given him a preponderating influence in the affairs of the 
Republic He died shortly after of an unknown illness, 
which gave rise to suspicions of poisoning that have neither 
been confirmed nor disproved since He w'as the only 
man of the time who, by his lofty intelligence and an 
ambition free from any vulgar taint, his military skill and 
remarkable talent for politics, displayed m the difficult task 
of pacifying La Vendee, as w'ell as by the popularity of his 
name, w'ould have been at all able at a given moment to 
counterbalance the fortunes of Bonaparte 

Although he supported the i8th Fructidor, he was sin- 
cerely attached to the great principles of the Revolution, 
and had he lived would quickly have recognised his error , 
for under an air of impatience he had a mind that was 
master of its own impulses An inevitable rivalry would 
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have led hnn to oppose Bonaparte 5 projects and by one 
of them thus lotiaining and nentnlising the other, perhaps 
France might have b«n apared the terrible tnab she has 
undergone. 

Such was the celebrated coup-d'itai which destroyed the 
independence of a nabon already weaned of changes, and 
of the vanotis parties by whom rt had been so often de- 
ceived. Those who look m the history of homan arcum- 
ftances for the too rare spectacle of the tnomph of justice, 
may here allow themselves to behold It The i8th Fnicbdof 
was the immediate contre-conp of the violation of law that 
we had just committed at Vemce. Legislative protcats led 
to the menaces from Bonaparte and his soldiers the irata 
bon of the army fortushed the Directory with an arm, 
without which It wcrnld never have tnompbed over the 
Coondls and by a nghteoos espiabon Fiance was deprived 
of bberty by the same blow which bad Just destroyed the 
independence of Venice. 

The pnnapal strength of the Republican Govemmcait 
had lam hitherto m the smcenty of even its finHhnsm 
The moment they let it be seen that they no longer believed 
m themselves, and turned their own mnums into dcnsion 
by openly trampling the natinnnl wiD under foot, they lost 
all value as the representatives of a principle, and their 
power was gone. The Repubhc only ccmtmued to exist 
from the interests their njpim repre se nted and protected 
Any power which should bnng on adeqoate safeguard to 
these mterests was sure to be well received 

I£, instead of proscribing so many innocent people, and 
placmg themselves above the law Directors had only 
struck at the royalist conspinuT' and thrown upon that the 
odium of compliaty with the foreigner and at the same 
time had shown a disposibon to adopt, as fiir as conform- 
able with the consbtuhon, a pohcy which was evidently 
desired by the ma}onty of the abreua, their moral onthonty 
03 well as pnblic hljerty would have been fortified in the 
dials instead of perishing in iL 



CHAPTER IX 

CAMPO-FORMIO 

Bonaparte did not immediately congratulate the Govern- 
ment on the success of the coup-d'etat^ of which he had 
been the first instigator His enigmatical attitude disquieted 
the Directory Barras wrote to him, ‘ Your silence is very 
singular, my dear General ’ Augereau too expressed the 
same astonishment and the same anxiety The General’s 
first reply contained only a lukewarm approbation of their 
conduct , he either did not beheve in the duration of their 
success, or else he felt the awkwardness of suddenly espous- 
ing their cause with enthusiasm, after the long reserve he 
had maintained. ‘This victory avails us httle,’ he ■wrote, 
‘ if we are in disgrace -with our countrymen. One may say 
of Pans what Cassius once said of Rome, of what value is 
her title of queen, when she is on the banks of the Seine 
slave of Pitt’s gold?’ The same day he mote to Talley- 
rand ‘ I teU you again that the Repubhc must not waver , 
let that swarm of journals which corrupt the minds of the 
pubhc, and lower us in the eyes of foreigners, be stifled , 
let the Legislative Body keep pure and free from ambition , 
let the emigrants be expelled from France , and let all the 
fnends of Louis XVIII , who are paid by gold fi'om Eng- 
land, be compelled to resign their appomtments , then will 
the great nation have peace. Till all that is done, reckon 
on nothing’ 

In a proclamation, addressed by him to the 8th Mihtary 
Division formed from the Southern departments, and just 
placed under his command, he attacked in the same man- 
ner ‘ the agents of Louis XVIII , and the men covered with 
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cnmes, who had delirercd Toalon to the English, withoat 
mating any allusion to the i8th FructidoL 

He could not, however always stop at these purely 
general terms, and soon saw the necessity of pronouncing 
more clearly Accordingly m an address to his soldiers, 
September aad, 1797 he pubUcly proclaimed his adhesion 
to a cause which his pnvatc feelings belied but it was by 
claiming for them the victory which the Directory had Just 
gamed, and by leaving the eicesses, the disgraces, and the 
embarrassments of rt to the GovemmenL 

While you are triumphing over umted Enrope, m a 
distant country chains were being prepared for you at 
home you discovered this you spoke the people rose, 
transfix^ the traators, and they are already m pnsoa You 
will see by the proclamations of the Directory what the 
enemies of the country the special enemies of the soldiers, 
and above all of the Italian army were plotting. To be 
thus singled out does us honooi. Hatred of traitors and 
tyrants will ever be our noblest title to glory and immortil 
renowa Let us render homage to the courage displayed 
by the first magistrates of the Repubhe, to the armies of 
Siunbre-et Meuse and of the mtenor to the petnots, and 
the representatives who remamed feithfol to the destinies 
of France. They have repaid us at a stroke for art years 
service to our country He wrote, at the same time to 
the two new directors. Merlin and Neufehfiteau, to con 
gratulate them on their election and then to Aagereaa, 
praising him for the wisdom and energy he had disiplaycd 
m the ccup-d'Uat, In all three of these letters he dwelt on 
the necessity for moderation on the part of the Directoiy 
if they wished to gam the respect of the nation, and give 
France the stable goveminent which she so much needed, 
— advice which plainly indicated the Ime of conduct he 
himself mtended henc^orth to adopt It is to be devoutly 
hoped, he wrote to Augereau, that there is to be no see- 
saw nor vanatiou. If he had consented for a tunc to 
adopt the tone and language of Jacobmiim, he was oniioas 
to make them understand that for the future this attitude 
did not suit htm 
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His coldness and slowness m expressing his opinion had 
not escaped the notice of the directors, in whom for this 
time interest served instead of penetration They also knew 
beyond a doubt, that in private conversations the General 
avenged himself for the self-restraint of his pubhc declara- 
tions, and that he condemned in bitter terms the violence 
and severity which he had previously recommended them 
to display, as well as the condemnation without trial of men 
conspicuous for the purity of their hves They resolved to 
make him feel their dissatisfaction In some letters ivritten 
by Clarke to Carnot they discovered several passages which 
showed on the part of the former disapprobation of the 
party who had made the revolution of Fructidor Knowing 
that Bonaparte depended on Clarke, a docile and devoted 
instrument, they sent through one of Augereau’s aides-de- 
camp an order to the General for his dismissal At the 
same time, they pointed out several measures to be taken 
that were incompatible with tlie unlimited authority which 
he had arrogated to himself in Italy The blow was in- 
direct, but It was sufficient to make Bonaparte feel that he 
was suspected by the Directory 

He rephed at once, by complaming of the 'homble 
ingratitude of the Government,’ and again sent m his resig- 
nation. Once more he alleged his bad health, and ‘the 
state of his mind, and the need he felt of invigorating his 
spirits by mixing with the mass of the citizens / he assumed, 
m fact, the tone of outraged virtue ‘ He had used his 
powers under all circumstances for the good of the country , 
so much the worse for those who had no faith m virtue, 
and were capable of suspecting his ' His reward was the 
possession of a clear conscience, and the approval of pos- 
terity Now that the country was tranquil and free from 
the dangers which had threatened her, he could safely quit 
his post , but they might be sure that were there to come 
a moment of penl, he would be in the front rank to defend 
libertyand the constitution of theYear HI ’(September 25th) 
No one understood better than Bonaparte the deadly 
perplexity which his resignation would cause the Govern- 
ment at a time when the whole country had just been 
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sh a k en to its very fotmdationfl, and when all negotiations 
depended on alone. The directors felt tim also 

and deaded to disavow an anger which they had neither 
the dignity to maintain nor the tact to conceal, till a more 
fiivoimible moment, though all the while they cursed an 
ascendency which was every day becoming more and more 
absolute. They deaded to apologise. They humbled 
themselves before Bonaparte, and entreated him to contmne 
m a post which he had never mtended to quit there hod 
been, th^ said, a misunderstanding, from orders having 
been wrongly mterpreted. Take care, they said, lest the 
rojralist conspimton, who poisoned Hoche, sow in your 
heart seeds of distrust that may deprive the country of the 
aduevements of your genms. They thanked him for his 
goodness m oiutiocung them agamst the temptation to 
vttUiarj gmxmBuni^ and for having reminded them of the 
sacred maxim, cedant anna tegee a recommendation which 
was certainly remarkable from hii bps and worthy of all 
praise, if It bad been disinterested (October 33 d). In short, 
they satisfied all his claims^ and got Bottot, BarW secretary 
to wnre him a letter frill of caresses and flattery With 
what tonching annety he wrote, they mqorred for your 
health, and about everything that concerns yoo. What a 
contrast these affectionate cipressions presented to the 
cruel letter with which you eotrusled me 1 I am frank and 
sincere atisen general, yon arc wrong about the Directory 
They may commit faults, they may not always see so dearly 
os you do, but with what r^mbiuam dcdbty they received 
your suggestions 1 

Republican dcahty was a fresh expression in the vocabu 
lary of the tune, but iti application to a gOTCrnment in 
relations with a general was particularly novel How was 
It possible not to feel sooner or later a temptation to make 
courtiers ngnm of men who had so imp>erfectly unlearned 
the language of courtiers? What could Bonaparte desire 
more? Did not this moral dictatorship, which they accepted 
voluntarily contam a secret charm fiir above that of the 
delights which m later tunes he was to exhaust ? 

Up to the 1 8 th Fructidor the n^tiations for peaces of 
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A\hich wo. ha^c seen the commencement m the conditions 
drawn up in the montli of Ma) by bonaparte on the one 
hand, and de Gallo and de Mcrfeldt on the other, 

had been earned on with a deliberate tardiness The 
re\olution preparing in Pans was known at Vienna, where 
they belle^ed in the possible defeat of the Director)', or at 
an) rale the) hoped that the precarious situation in which 
the Go\ernment would be placed after the conflict w’ould 
allow them to demand more fa\ourable tenns than those 
consented to b) General Bonaparte, and perhaps even to 
recommence a war which had been terminated without 
honour just at a time when it might have become perilous 
to the conquerors 

They accordingly refused to accept the stipulations by 
which we were to give Venice to the emperor, and required 
in addition Mantua and Brescia They also insisted on 
the necessity of a congress, which w'ould have given them 
the double adv'antage of gaining time, as well as an oppor- 
tunity of re-opening e\'er)'thing which had been settled 
The directors, notwithstanding the General’s advice, refused 
their consent to this arrangement With the exception of 
Carnot and Barthclem)', who thought peace so necessary 
to France that they w'ere willing to hav'e it at almost any 
pnee, they would not agree to giv'e up Venice ‘If your 
terms are too hard for the emperor,’ said Carnot, ‘ you had 
better declare at once that you mean a war of extermination ’ 
A dilemma of a not very strict kind, which might more 
justly have been stated in favour of the rights of a friendly 
people, and which was indignantly rejected by his col- 
leagues, especially by Barras, whose soul, steeped as it was 
in infamies, still retained a spark of patriotism They 
energetically opposed the proposition of a congress, alleging, 
not without reason, that England had consented to treat 
with France privately m a conference at Lille (July ist) 
This conference, which came to such an untimely issue 
owing to an impolitic exactmgness, was m fact just about 
to open All this first phase of the negotiations between 
France and Austria, fettered as they were by obstacles 
raised at pleasure, and governed by questions to which 
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^\hlch ^\e have seen the commencement in the conditions 
dravn up m the month of iSIay by Bonaparte on the one 
hand, and iMlM de Gallo and de Merfeldt on the other, 
liad been earned on with a deliberate tardiness The 
revolution preparing in Pans was known at Vienna, where 
they believed m the possible defeat of the Directory, or at 
ail) rate they hoped that the precarious situation m wdiich 
the Government would bo placed after the conflict would 
allow them to demand more favourable terms than those 
consented to by General Bonaparte, and perhaps even to 
recommence a war which had been terminated wathout 
honour just at a time when it might have become perilous 
to the conquerors 

They accordingly refused to accept the stipulations by 
which we were to give Venice to the emperor, and required 
in addition iSIantua and Brescia They also insisted on 
the necessity of a congress, w’hich would have given them 
the double advantage of gaming time, as w'ell as an oppor- 
tunity of re-openmg everything which had been settled 
The directors, notwithstanding the General’s advice, refused 
their consent to this arrangement With the exception of 
Carnot and Barthelemy, w'ho thought peace so necessary 
to France that they were willing to have it at almost any 
pnee, they would not agree to give up Venice. ‘ If your 
terms are too hard for the emperor,’ said Carnot, ‘ you had 
better declare at once that you mean a war of extenmnation ’ 
A dilemma of a not very strict kind, which might more 
justly have been stated in favour of the rights of a friendly 
people, and which was indignantly rejected by his col- 
leagues, especially by Barras, whose soul, steeped as it was 
in mfamies, still retained a spark of patriotism They 
energetically opposed the proposition of a congress, alleging, 
not without reason, that England had consented to treat 
with France privately m a conference at Lille (July ist) 
This conference, which came to such an untimeljr issue 
owing to an impohtic exactmgness, was in fact just about 
to open AU this first phase of the negotiations between 
France and Austna, fettered as they were by obstacles 
raised at pleasure, and governed by questions to which 
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diplomacy waa necessarily subordinate, resulted m nothing 
more than the hbexntion of Lafayette and his companions, 
who for several years had, in de6ance of the law of nations 
been detamed prisoners m Olmotz. 

Towards the end of August, Bonaparte left Montebello 
to go and reside at Passanano or Passcnano in Fnnli, in a 
villa belonging to the Doge Manin. The negotiations, 
which both aides had begun to abandon to prepare for war 
were now resumed at Udine, m the neighbourhood of the 
General s residence. The directors desirous at any rate of 
getting nd of part of their difiScolties, had ended by coming 
to an imderstandmg after discussions that were mingled 
with warm mvectrves. But the crisis of Fractidor was then 
immment, and the emperor who was discerning the pre 
cursory signs of the conflict, felt less disposed than ever to 
sign the peace. The bnlhant success of the Fmetidonans 
suddenly changed the aspect of aflairs. The directors 
elated by a victory which had nd them so cheaply of their 
enemies at home, were again filled with repugnance for a 
treaty of peace, which had always been fer from answering 
their hopes, and which would release a man whose ambition 
and popuUnty were so alannmg. The emperors fean 
were agam roused. Bonaparte, who at one time hod almost 
deaded to recommence hostUitics, seemg Angcreau whom 
he despised, m command of the army of the Rhme, and 
Bemadotte whom he disliked, about to be made Minister 
of War so mnch influence thus passing into the hands of 
two men whom he knew to have no very londly feeling 
towards himsclfi and who were determined to act on then 
own judgment, being assured besides that peace was 
becoming increasingly popular in France, and desmng 
more than ever to have the entire credit of it, so that he 
alone might gather its fruity now resolved to do all m his 
power to hastM the conclmnon. 

Taking no notice whatever of what Barras styled the 
wish of the purified Directory (September 8th) that the 
Rhme should be our Imu^ that Mantua should form part 
of the Cisalpine, and that Venice should not be given to 
the house of Austria — conditions honourable enough not 
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^\Uh‘:landln^ tlic polluled lips tlni iitlercd thc'm, and winch 
]'ona]nric. with the aid of the armies of the Rhine, could 
ca':il\ ln^e made the emiieror accept, had not his ambition 
again interfered as it did at 1 cohen — he drew uj) in concert 
with M de Gallo a draft of aiticRs, which M di. Merfeldl 
took to \ icnna, and which the General on his side com- 
municated to till. Director) in ihe'^e terms — 

‘It IS possible that before the isi of October M de 
Merfeldl maj rctnm with in'nnictions to sign a treat) of 
peace on the following conditions — 

‘ I T he line of the Adige, including the cit) of Venice, 
for the emperor 

‘2° 'J he line of the Adige and Mantua, for the 
Ci'=alpine ’ 

I'rance was to ha\c the line of the Rhine, Relgiiim, 
Ma)once, Corfu, and the Ionian IslamK (‘^Lpteinber 19th) 
In the e\ent of the Director) refusing to aciept this 
ultimatum, the (icneral declared ih it he considered another 
war incMtable, and he enumerated with a Mew to this, and 
with eMdcnl exaggeration, the dangers, disad\antagcs, and 
difficulties in which a fresh war with Austria would imolve 
them , he added a calculation of the reinforcements in men 
and liorses which would be ncccscar) to renew it with 
success This explanation, on the part of a general whose 
words had so much weight, was lantamounl to a refusal to 
act if all his requests were not instantly complied a\ith, and 
he knew perfectly well how little the Director)’ was in a 
position to furnish the forces he had named 

But this is not the most imjiortant nor significant part 
of the memorable letter of September 9th, 1797 It 
contains an admission of immense historical interest, and a 
piece of irrefragable testimony Ihis ra), which can only 
be attributed to the force of truth, throws an unexpected 
light on Bonaparte’s policy tow'ards Venice, and show’s w’hat 
value we ought to set on all the accusations he had 
accumulated against the unfortunate republic w'hich he 
w’as on the eve of finally sacrificing ‘ I must know’,’ he 
wTOte to the Directory, ‘ if it is your intention, or not, to 
accept these propositions If your ultimatum is not to 
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include Venice m the emperor’s portion, I doubt whether 
peace will be concluded {for that maiter lenxtt u tfu aty 
most worthy of Gbtrty cf any tn Italy) and hostfliues will 
recommence in the course of October The declaration 
contained m this short parenthesis has more value m the 
eyes of history than all the recnmmations without number 
which Bonaparte thought it necessary to Tnnlri* m order to 
justify a pohcy that without these false appearances would 
have exerted umveraal reprobation. By the side of evidence 
of every descnption, which nses to condemn his conduct 
with regard to Venice, we am henceforth add his own 
admiasion, which speaks more loudly than all the rest 
Just at this time there broke out that dissatisfiiction 
which the Directory felt at Bonaparte s mystenous behaviour 
with respect to the i8th Fractidor He knew both by 
Lavalette, and from Bottot, Barns’ secretary that he was 
an object of decided suspiaon, and that the Government 
was less disposed than ever to make piiQri- with Austria. 
"While, then, he was tendering his resignation, as we have 
described, with feigned mdignatioD at the ingratitude of the 
Directory he wrote to TaDeyrand, of whose sHlI and 
influence he was perfectly avrare, and tned to gam him to 
his own views. He msirted ah^esh on the difficulties 
which would attend a new war with Austria, on the 
necessity of maVirig the armies of the Rhine open the 
campaign at least a fortaight beforehand, m order to draw 
away a portion of the overwhelming forces which were 
opposed to him he dwelt cspeoally on the advantages of 
a treaty with Sardinia, and declared himself wholly unable 
to understand the scruples of the Directory Are they 
held back by a desire to revolutionise Piedmont, and unite 
It to the Cisalpme? The way to effect this without n 
collision, and wttMout vtoieimg the treaty and even without 
violating good behaviour would be to jom a corps of ten 
thousand Piedmontese to our troops, and let them share 
OUT victones. Six months later the king of Piedmont 
would be dethroned. It is a giant embracing a pigmy and 
rlfurping it m his arms he stifles it, without anybody bang 
able to accuse him of the come. It is the result of the 
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extreme dilference in their organisation’ (September 
26th) 

No one was better able than Talleyrand to comprehend 
political morality like this The General next alluded to 
tlie delusions of the Directory with regard to the stability 
of our work m Italy — delusions which he had both created, 
and done more than any one else to keep up while it suited 
his purpose to do so, but which he was anxious to dispel, 
now that his ambition had caught a glimpse of a more 
brilhant scene of action in Pans than he had ever dreamed 
of in Milan. ‘They greatly exaggerate,’ he wrote, ‘the 
influence of these Piedmontese, Cisalpine, and Genoese 
patnots , the moment we withdraw by a blast of the 
trumpet our moral and military mfluence, these pretended 
patnots will be murdered by the people ’ What > was this, 
then, the work of which he was so proud ? Was this the 
result of so much diplomacy and skill ? Where could we 
find a more crushing commentary on the system he had 
adopted ? He finished his letter by interceding on behalf 
of Clarke, whose complaisance had been so useful to him, 
and who had fallen into disgrace with the Directory, since 
his correspondence with Carnot had come into their 
hands 

Events shortly afterwards proved that the sombre picture 
Bonaparte had just drawn of the situation of Italy was 
much nearer the truth than his first brilhant accounts, 
dictated by an interested optimism But could he have 
passed upon himself a severer condemnation for having 
entailed on France the responsibility of mamtaming such a 
work, whatever it was, conquest or emancipation ? He had, 
in fact, no sooner founded the Cisalpine Repubhc than, 
recognising the evident incapacity of the Italians to adopt 
French institutions, he was compelled to write to Talleyrand 
for a commission of publicists, who would reorganise his 
Italian Republic on a new plan This letter, which contains 
his own ideas on Government expressed with the greatest 
confidence, is extremely curious, and shows how early he 
had adopted in theory the system which he w^as afterwards 
to carry into practice It is a singular proof of the fixed- 
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ness of purpose of tus absolute disposiboiL "We find m it 
the essence of the Imperial constitiitioa All the reidity of 
power 13 placed m the hands of the ciecutiTe, which he 
considers aa ‘ the true representative of the nation. Besides 
this body and subject to its control, is a Council of State, 
which inhents the most effective attributes of legislative 
authonty As for the LegislntiTe Body it only retains a 
shadow of power without rank m the Republic, impossible, 
with neither ears nor eyes for what is gomg on around it it 
will cease to be amhitiona, and cease to mandate U3 with laws 
of the hour la not this a picture of that assembly of mates 
which the First Consul afterwords bronght mto bemg? 

Such were Bonaparte s first views on government, and 
such, with very sbght modification, they were to remain, 
His conception of politics was a sort of nmnlg am of crude 
recollections of classic antiquity and expenence gamed m 
revolutionary transactions or m the habits of military 
command It is strange that a mmd m many respects so 
powerfol could never nse above this madeqnate type, 
conceived between two battles, at a time when he lacked 
both the expenence and the knowledge necessary for the 
solution of so ddflailt a problem. We are omaxed that he 
should not have understood its sterility He persisted to 
the end m mtroduang geometneal prcoaion mto an order 
of ideas that could not bear h. In this he may justly be 
said to have been despotic both m character and m the 
natural torn of his mmd He was, besides, perfectly 
Ignorant of modem political science, and looked upon the 
system of checks and balances as a useless complication. 
He knew nothing, or next to nothing, of those mstitutioiis 
for the protection of Hbcrty which had birth m England 
and were perfected m the Umted States — institntionB which 
the Constituent AMcmbly sketched out under a monarchy 
and the Girondists dreamed of under the forms of a 
republic. This mcxhaustihlc store of ideas that were 
destmed to regenerate the wodd remained for ever imei 
plored by Bonaparte. 

His letter finished by asking Talleyrand to communicate 
hi3 pbn to Siey^ whom he wished eagerly to see m this 
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Gommission If he could persuade our most eirunent 
pubhcists to accept his theory, he chenshed the secret hope 
of one day seeing it transported from Italy into France 
The court of Vienna, having lost all hope of seeing the 
royahst conspiracy succeed in Paris, was disposed to hsten 
to the conditions proposed by M de Merfeldt StiU the 
emperor resolved, if possible, to obtain more advantageous 
terms, and with this view sent to Bonaparte M de Cobentzel, 
a diplomatist of the old school and a pupil of Kaunitz 
His departure was announced to the General in an imperial 
letter, couched in the most flattermg terms The negotia- 
tions were thus reopened under suflSciently unfavourable 
cucumstances, M de Cobentzel expecting to find m the 
General the same wish to concihate which he had before 
displayed, while Bonaparte felt fettered by the strong opposi- 
tion made by the Duectory to his concessions of the 19th 
of September Long discussions were entered mto, in 
which the wily diplomatist used his subtle and insinuating 
eloquence, and some few graces that were slightly super- 
annuated, and the imperious soldier all his abrupt logic 
Each asked for more than he expected to obtain Cobentzel, 
who was more exacting than his predecessors, now demanded 
the States of the Church, while Bonaparte, withdrawing his 
first concessions, pretended that he should not give up 
Venice, allegng that his Government, which had just re- 
cognised this republic, had stnctly forbidden him to do so 
Even to Talleyrand, to whom he did sometimes express 
himself sincerely, he wrote that he had resolved not to 
improve the conditions he had offered, ■without the consent 
of the Duectory 

It was not so, however He had long made up his 
mind to sacrifice Venice, and his hesitation arose simply 
from lus inability to get the French Government to accept 
the idea. He did not try to overcome theu scruples or to 
combat theu objections , his plan was to make the cession 
of Venice an absolute necessity by accessory considerations, 
or at any rate to prepare them insensibly for such an issue, 
so that when once done, it should appear perfectly natural 
His letters to the Duectory were full of the difficulties that 
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were on the pomt of annng m Italy the expected death of 
the Pope, the hostile disposition of the king of Naples, the 
discontent of Sardinia, and his own unfitness to remain any 
longer at his post ‘ He could scarcely mount hia horse 
he needed two years’ rest He asked for some one to 
take his place, both as negotiator and as legislator for 
the Cisalpme Republic. He woold famish his successors 
with all the necessary mstmctioiis. Thus, at the same 
tune that, to use a vulgar expression, tl jmsmt U frwrt and 
pretended to have no choice in the matter beyond the 
wishes of the Directory he was bmding np as m a single 
parcel all the reasons for imposing his wishes upon them. 
How was It possible to be imperative with a man so pro- 
foundly dep r essed? How could they send Inin positive 
and csLtegoncal orders? And who could ffnnmse a 
man, so anxious to resign his oflSce, was on the eve of act 
mg on hiB own authonty with more boldness t>i»n ever and 
had made all preparations for doing so ? 

What Bonaparte most desired to avoid was the receipt 
of a formal and absolute prohibition from his Government 
to give up Vemce for this would have oed his hands, 
and he warded u off by this dejected attitude and feigned 
prostratioa On the 39th of Sejitembcr the D ir ec t ory sent 
him their nlhmnlnm, which though not firm enmigh tO 
restram a man to whom they had so often yielded, yet by 
its generosity redeems many wrongs. This ultimatum was, 
Italy free as far as the Isonxa In it they pointed out the 
danger of aDowmg Austria to extend her fiontier to the 
Adi^ and thus mtrodnee this voraaous power mto the 
heart of Italy Ihey spoke of the shame of abandoning 
Vemce, and refused all cormrvance with a perfidy for 
which no excuse could be found, smee the effects would 
be far more disastrous than the most unfavourable chances 
of war This despatch, though the Directory bad not the 
courage to Tr°iTitflin the views it contains, ngamti the 
umvcmal explosion of joy which saluted the conclusion of 
peace, is the most honounible they ever signed, and suffices 
to throw on the General the whole responsibility of the 
transaction of Campo-Formlo. It had no effect on Bona 
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parte, whose determination had been so decisively taken 
since the 7th of October Feeling that further dissimula- 
tion was useless, he wrote to Talleyrand ‘ In two or three 
days everything will be settled , we shall either have peace 
or war I teU you plainly that I will do anything for peace^ 
for the season is too far advanced to leave much hope of 
doing great things ’ 

Talle)nand tried to convince the General that the 
Directory was m the right He pleaded the cause of the 
freedom of Italy with more warmth than could have been 
expected of him , but Bonaparte refuted all his arguments 
Talleyrand, he said, knew nothing of this ‘ indolent, super- 
stitious, buflfoomsh, cowardly population ’ The army had 
not found ‘a single Italian recruit, except some fifteen 
hundred rascals picked up m the streets of different towns, 
who are thieves and good-for-nothings The French were 
the dupes of a few Italian adventurers The Italian people 
had neither courage nor energy, nor any desire whatever for 
liberty Such was their real state As foi what tvas good 
to say in proclamations and printed speeches, that was meie 
loniance’ And who knew this better than himself? It 
was time to exchange the chimeras of revolutionary policy 
‘ for true policy, which is nothing else than a calculation of 
chances and combinations ’ 

On the loth of October he informed the Directory of 
his intention to sign a treaty of peace The motives he 
gave for this decision were the lateness of the year, Hoche’s 
death, the weakness of his army and the distance between 
it and the armies of the Rhine, the nullity of the Italians, 
the breakmg-off of the conference of Lille, the strong desire 
of the French for peace, and lastly, ‘the folly of nsking 
certain advantages and more French blood for a people so 
unworthy of the sacrifice, who care so little for liberty, and 
who, from character, habits, and religion, have so deep a 
hatred of us ’ All these reasons were more or less specious 
not one was sincere It was not later m the season than 
when, at the commencement of the campaign, he had, to 
use his own expression, crossed the Alps over three feet of 
ice He could have been at the gates of Vienna before 
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the middle of NoTcmber His army bad never been m 
a better condition, Hocbes death hod nd him of an 
embarrasaing nvalry, and as regards the wish of the people 
for peace, which was tni^ he had never taken it mto con 
sideration till it snited his purpose to do sa The peace 
would only be the more solid for resting on a more com- 
plete tnnmph. Never did success appear more certain, 
more fruitftil m great results, more evidently marked by 
the force of things, than which seemed to dehver up to 
him beforehand this tottenng and terTor-stneken monarchy 
never coold he have dreamt of a more magnificent oppor 
tunity of repairing the evil he had done to Italy Our 
army of the Rhme, relieved m consequence of the changes 
which the Austrians had been forc^ to operate m then 
own movements, had nobody m front, and nothing could 
stop Angereau on this side of the Danube. But how share 
such glory with Augereau ? 

His mind was too eidasrvely filled by his own interesti 
to listen to the suggestions of a nobler and more generous 
ambition. He wished to be the only mediator, as be was 
already the only victor. His mtunote friends, Marmont, 
Miot, l^vtlette, and Boumenne, howerer mneh they may 
differ m other respects, aH agree m their testimony to the 
immense influence which this thought exercised over his 
determmatiorL He wound up his letter to the Directory 
with expressions of respect and submission, which were sD 
the more densoiy at the moment when he was treating 
their mitructions with contempt, and carrying out his own 
plans. England, he said, offers a fin: more magnificent 
field for action. The English are worth more than the 
Venetians, and their hberairffn would consohdate for ever 
the h*bcrty and happmess of France. To show how far he 
was senoos m this strange idea of h“bcrating England, we 
may add i><gt he had already planned his expedition to 
Egypt tfint he was studying with Monge the means of 
executing it and that he was on the point of sending 
Poussielgue to Malta to ascertain how it would be received 
by the French knights.^ With regard to himself, he added 
1 Mfmttrts At Lavtletie 
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that ‘his heart was pure, and his intentions upright, he 
had silenced the interests of his gloiy, his ambition, his 
vamty, he had only had in view the country and its 
Government It now remained for him to retire into 

the crowd , like Cincmnatus, to return to the plough, and 
give an example to the world of respect for civd authority 
and aversion to military rule, which had destroyed so many 
states, and been the rum of so many republics ’ (October 
loth, 1797) ‘The 13th of October,’ says Boumenne, who 
was then Bonaparte’s secretary, ‘ on opemng the window at 
sunrise, I perceived the mountains covered with snow 
The weather had till then been remarkably warm, and 
everything had seemed to promise a fine and long autumn 
At seven o’clock I entered the General’s room, awoke him, 
and told him of the change He pretended at first not to 
believe me, then jumping out of bed, he ran to the window, 
and seeing for tumself the sudden change of temperature, 
said very calmly, “Snow before the middle of October 
■\^Tiat a country ! Well ! we must have peace ’” 

He then examined the state of his army, which amounted 
to eighty thousand men, and made a minute calculation of 
his chances of success, if he opened a campaign under such 
circumstances , as if his decision had not already been made 
several days before, and as if he wished to deceive even his 
secretary as to his true motive, but m reahty because 
he saw that this change in the weather would give addi- 
tional weight to his representations with the Directory 
‘ It IS all over,’ he exclaimed , ‘ I shall conclude peace , 
Venice shall pay the expenses of the war and the Rhine 
boundary The Directory and the lawyers shall say what 
they please ’ 

But now that he wished to settle terms of peace with 
M de Cobentzel with the briefest possible delay, he followed 
his usual custom, in which nobody has ever been his equal, 
and feigned a transport of anger and a firm desire to re- 
commence hostilities Orders were given to the difierent 
corps to commence a movement , preparations for a fresh 
campaign were carried on with extraordinary activity , and 
the General assumed a haughtier and more abrupt tone 
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With the imperul diplomatistH. M de Cobentzel at first 
suspected that these demonstrations were only feigned, and 
kept strictly to his programme — Italy to the Adda- He 
spoke of departure, and had his carriages prepared with 
much haste. He threatened Bonaparte with an Aostro- 
Roasian alliance m Europe, and with the reproaches of hia 
own countrymen. This obstinacy on the part of his 
adyenary might at any moment change the Genoal s feigned 
irritation into real anger and m such a game the weakest 
was evidently he to whom peace was of most consequence; 
However much reluctance Bonaparte might feel to a renewal 
of hostilities, he had every reason to believe that what was 
only an object of reluctance with Him was a matter of real 
drttd to Austria. This fear on which he speculated with 
so much boldness, shows clearly the ebght foundation of 
all the pretences he alleged in justificacon of his pohey 
On the i 6 th of October seeing he could gam nothing fixnn 
M. de Cobentzel, and desiring to come to some defimte 
conclusion before be received fresh mitmcoons from the 
Directory he rose suddenly m the middle of a conference, 
seized from a nde-tnble an ornamental piece of china, which 
had been given to the coimt by the Empress Cayenne, 
and dashed it to the ground, exclaiming That u the way 
m which, before another month has passed, I will break 
your monarchy to pieces. He then declared the truce 
ended, bowed to the negotUtors, and went out 

Bonaparte had scarcely left Udine, where this tragi 
comical scene took place, when M de Cobentzel, who was 
at last lenously alarmed, followed him to Passenano and 
offered him the adhesion of the Austrian pleniptoteutianes 
to the ulnmatum propxjscd m the name of France. 

The day following, October r7th, 1797 the articles were 
drawn npi, copues were made, and at ten at night the signa 
tures were affixed. It was dated from Camjxi-Fonmo, a 
little village close by which had been declared neutral, but 
It was really written and signed at Passenana The General 
was m on unusually good humour all day They piasied a 
great part of the evening m cracking jokes and tefling ghost 
stones. At midnight, Monge and Bcrthier started for Pans 
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to cnrr) the trcnt) to tlic Director) ^ Twelve liours Jnler, 
a courier from the Directory arm eel at Passeriano The 
instructions he brouglit not only strict!) forbade the cession 
to Austria of tlie line of the Adige, but also announced the 
speed) armal of Bonaparte’s successor ns negotiator uith 
Austria, ‘^\c feel the neccssit),’ \\ rote the directors, ‘of 
naming some diplomatist, 7.'//er<'/// ease ^ou of i}iC700)k of 
and Icare )ou free for niilitnr) arrangements’ 
It was the reception of this order before the signature of 
the treat) which Bonaparte had tned so hard to aroid, and 
he succeeded 

In the first moment of irritation, the directors fell in- 
clined to refuse to ratif) the treaty, but, as the General 
had foreseen, this feeble jrrolesl was soon drowned in the 
enthusiastic explosion of joy which burst from all France at 
the news of peace. Instead of e.\pressing discontent, the 
Go\ eminent Jiad to offer congratulations, which were as 
insincere as all the manceurres which had ])rcj)arcd the 
successful issue of this work of falsehood and deception 
The emperor ga\c up Belgium to us, he renounced Ins 
claims to Lombardy in favour of the Cisalpine Republic, 
which compnsed besides the prorinccs of Bergamo, Cremona, 
Brescia, Mantua, Modena, Bologna, Ferrara, and the Rom- 
agna We gave him Venice, Istria, and Dalmatia, and all 
the Venetian territor) beyond the Adige "We kept for 
ourselves Corfu and the Ionian Isles A congress was to 
be held at Rastadt, to treat for peace between France and 
the German empire The emperor further engaged by a 
secret convention to use Ins efforts in obtaining for us the 
line of the Rhine 

Talleyrand lost no time m offering his congratulations 
‘Adieu ' general, mediator Accept my friendship, admira- 
tion, respect, gratitude’ There is no knowing where 
to stop in this list ‘ We shall perhaps have some squalhug 
among the Italians, but that is no matter ’ 

General Bonaparte ivished, however, to do something 
for the people at w'hom he had struck so cruel a blow 
He wTote to Villetard, our representative at Venice, to 

1 Lavaletle 
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offer a refuge m the Cisalpine Republic to aD the Venetmn 
patnotB who cared to leave their country He proposed 
that everything m the shape of stores, ammunition, and 
supphes which remained m the Repubhc should be trans- 
ported fixnn Venice to Ferrara, and there sold for the 
benefit of the emigrants. ViDetard, who bad been the 
sincere and honest agent of a perfidious policy had wished 
to revolutiomse Vemee, but not to sacrifice her The new 
Repubhc had become to him a second country and when 
he had to inform the Venetian Government of the treaty of 
Campo-Formio, and saw the utter dismay which the news 
produced, his own emotion was so great that he broke down 
m his speech and burst into sobe. He afterwards spoke 
of the Generals offer bat it was rejected with mdignation. 

I rejoice, he wrote, to find the Venetians have too much 
pndc to accept the proposition which you have made them 
through me. They will go elsewhere to seek a free country 
for they prefer p o v ^y to infamy The reading of your 
order was followed by corses and groans for the French 
nation and an unanimous refusal to be accomplices m the 
nun of theu country The General repUed with bitter 
irony to the man whom he had made his tool, We were 
bound by no treaty to the moniapahty of Vemee. France 
was not called upon to make war for the benefit of other 
peoplea As for the chattenng decLumers who talked of 
an universal republic, let them come and try a wmter 
campaign. The Venetian Repubhc existed no longer 
The people were corrupted, hypocntica] and effeminate. 
If they had spirit enough to appreonte hTjcity they could 
stand up for iL Fiance had not given the Venetums to 
Austria she did not rtaim pie nght to do so they had 
only to defend thcmielvcs os soon os we evacuated their 
temtory 

^Vhat a contrast between these insults so giaturtouily 
heaped upon a people whom he had ruined and depnved 
of all means of resistance, and the motives which he after 
wards, when at St Helena, assigned for his pohey towards 
Vemee. There, where the magic of on obliging memory 
without consaence so often changed events to suit his 
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purposes, he speaks of the cession of Venice to Austria as 
a trial to ^\hlch he wished to expose the Venetians for a 
while, in order to renovate their patnotism ‘The years 
which the Venetians would have to pass in subjection to 
the House of Austria would fit them to receive with 
enthusiasm a national form of government, whatever it 
might be, whether more or less aristocratic. There 
was little reason to fear that a people of such gentle 
manners would conceive much affection for a German 
government ’ These excuses are as insincere as his 
accusations against a people whose doom he had settled 
simply because they interfered with the execution of his 
plans, and they are even worse, because they are used 
to attach a sort of ment to one of his acts which has been 
most justly branded with shame 

It was adding insult to misery to tell a fettered and 
downcast people to defend themselves, and Bonaparte 
intended it The Venetians, however, did send two 
envoj^s from the municipality, one to Bonaparte, and the 
other to the Directory, to solicit permission to sustain the 
combat alone, after the departure of our troops The 
General rephed to this demand by throwing the envoys 
into pnson. Shortly after the French troops were with- 
drawn from Venice S^runer earned off all that remained 
in the magazines, sank all the vessels that he could not 
take with him, and lastly, set fire to the Bucentaur, that 
antique monument of the most flourishmg days of the 
Republic This done, he handed over the place to the 
Austrians A profound consternation and mute despair 
reigned in the town, and this death-hke silence was only 
interrupted by the acclamations of a hired populaca The 
impenal commissioner who was sent to receive the oath of 
allegiance from the Venetians was the same Frangois 
Pesaro who had so often treated with General Bonaparte, 
The ex-doge Manin was forced to take the oath in the 
name of his countrymen, and with a broken heart prepared 
to submit to the pamful ordeal But, at the moment 
when he rose to pronounce the fatal formula, he was seen 
suddenly to totter, and he fell senseless to the ground. 
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Struck down by ahame and gne£ Thus vanished the 
Republic of Venice, after a long and glonooa existence. 
The Venetian people did not die with her they still 
suffer and still protest They have been again and agam 
avenged since then by the endless dangers and comphca 
dons that the miquities of Campo-Fonmo bequeathed to 
Europe, but the cnme committed by French hands still 
waits for reparation.^ 

^ Written in 1865. Repumtkn has *mct been nude, btrt not bj 
French handt. 



CHAPTER X 


THE EXPEDITION TO EGYPT 

General Bonaparte remained in Ital}’’ till the middle of 
November, m order to put the last stroke to the organisa- 
tion of the Cisalpine Republic. His final arrangements 
made, he quitted Milan, November 17th, 1797, bidding 
farewell to the Italians in a proclamation that abounded in 
the most magnificent promises To these he added warm 
congratulations, the insmcenty of which is proved by his 
correspondence with the Directory ‘ The Cisalpines were 
the first example m history of a people recovering liberty 
without violence, without avil ruptures, and without revolu- 
tion They would be called upon to play a great part in 
the afiairs of Europe , they would soon be too strong for 
any power in the world to rob them of their freedom 
Until then the great nation would protect them from the 
attacks of their neighbours He should hasten to be by 
their side on the first signal of danger ’ This was the last 
encouragement he gave to an illusion that he had never 
shared , the useless commendation of a work incapable of 
standing alone for a single instant , and which, after 
having afforded us all the profits of conquest, was about 
to entail on us all their cost m the shape of a burdensome 
protectorate 

Bonaparte first proceeded to Turin, but did not see the 
kmg of Sardinia, to avoid all engagements with a power 
already tottering From thence he proceeded by Mount 
Cenis to Geneva, where his first act was to impnson the 
banker Bontemps, who was suspected of having aided m 
the escape of Carnot, whose services and old fi-iendship 
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Were now only a tiresome renuiuac»ice. At Lausanne he 
received an ovation from the democratic party who were 
preparing on insurrection m the Canton of Vaud against 
Bernese supremacy At Moiat he visited the fidd of 
bottle where we h^ once been beaten he cnhased the 
plans of Charles the Bold, and deplored his fkrdts with as 
much mterest os if be had been one of his rnimiKliaip pre 
decessoTB, he then crossed the Rhme, and at last amved 
at RastndL Here he found the plenipotentuncs already 
assembled, but he had no mtendon of tflVmg any part m 
then negotiations he had had enough at Campo-Formio 
and be foresaw that the present treaty would mvolve still 
more perplexmg complications. He only wished to maie 
his appearance at Rastndt, to take possession bo to speak, 
of the diplomatic debate, m such a way that if rt came to n 
successful issue, all the credit would be his, and if nol^ he 
could disown the responsibility He resolv«l that people 
should remember that he had passed that way for be 
took care to moke hiCLself conspicuous by a violent though 
not unjustifiable outburst agamst Coont de Fersen, the 
Swedish envoy who throughout the Revolution had been 
marked by has mtmucy with the queen and his active 
paruopation m all the plots of the court In a few warm 
and haughty words, Bonaparte made the count understand 
the impropncty of hu conduct in presenting himself to 
negotiate with the French Repubhc and M. dc Feiscn, 
thus denounced as an obstacle to the success of the 
negotiaoons, left Rastadt the very next day The General 
next exchanged with iL dc Cobcntxel ratifications of the 
treaty of Campo-Formio, and then set off for Pans, after 
having signed the militaiy convention which gave us 
Mayence and Manheim. 

He arrived at Pans on December 5th, and went straight 
to hii little house m the Rue Chantereme, which on this 
occasion received the name of Rue de la Victoire, the 
ingemoos and spontaneous compliment of the mumopality 
He was the ob}^ of an immense and universal omosity 
and he was acute enough never to allow it more than a half 
satisfaction, which was the surest means of prolongmg it, 
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and stimulated instead of discouraging Full of reser\e 
and of the apparent modesty of those ^^ho escape vanity 
by pride, mdifierent rather than simple, artificial and 
studied e\en m his negligence, he shunned alike the 
acclamations of the crovd and the splendour of official 
receptions, he replied to eager congratulations ^\lth strict 
politeness, but without familiarity, he scarcely vent out, 
talked but little, and displa}ed in his vhole bearing and 
manner a plainness vhich formed a striking contrast to the 
gloty of his name and the rather theatrical tone of his 
proclamations 

The Director)', seeing how useless it v ould be to com- 
plain against a man vho enjoyed such unn'ersal popularity, 
forgot their own private griefs, and ga\e the General a 
magnificent reception An altar to the countty, covered 
vith trophies and surmounted vith allegorical statues, was 
raised in the court of the Luxembourg, the vails vere 
hung vith flags, and a ^ast amjihitheatre vas raised around 
It Here the Director)', the authorities, and the diplomatic 
body, all arrayed in robes of state, received General Bona- 
parte. An immense crowd, anxious to catch a glimpse of 
his features, filled the enclosure and the adjacent streets 
'\^ffien he appeared, all eyes were fixed on him, and endless 
acclamations resounded on ever)' side. His short stature, 
the pallor of his face, his feverish sickly aspect, his profile 
— the t)'pe of a foreign race — and his spare frame, which 
seemed consumed by the ardour of genius, everything about 
his person, was unexpected, extraordinary, and calculated 
to stnke every imagination 

Talle)'rand was the first to speak His eloquence on 
this occasion had neither the taste nor moderation which 
usually charactensed it , either he was led away by the 
general enthusiasm, or else he was anxious to win and 
attract the conqueror IVhile claiming for France and the 
Repubhc a portion of the glory of the General, he went on 
to praise him in terms that can hardly be used with decency 
except of the dead, and the fulsomeness of which had never 
been surpassed by Bossuet himself in addressing Louis 
XIV He expended infinite, but, alas, superfluous art m 
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detnonrtrating that this day was ‘ the triumph of equality 
Then, taJont up the suggestions which could not fail to 
present themselves to every thoughtful mind, be transformed 
Bonapuute into a kind of Stom hero weaned from all worldly 
grandeur with no other taste than for simplicity obsennty 
and the study of abstract saence, and for that sublime 
Ossian, who appeared to detach him from the earth- Not 
only was there no reason, according to the orator, to fear 
his ambition, bat the day ought even come when they 
would have to entreat him to tear himself away from the 
leisure of studious retreaL 

Those who knew Bonaparte easily recognised m the 
tone of his reply his contempt for the extravagant and 
childish eulogy of which he had been the Tnp ^ ^pmp rf tp 
object When he spoke^ a profound aDence reigned the 
people listened cag^y for ha words, without being able 
to catch them. His voice betrayed a sort of annoyance 
and imtabon, the only protest pennusible against the 
amgukr burlesque which had just been imposed on hrm, 
His discourse was made np of a few generabties devoid of 
any specific significance, especiaJly when contrasted with 
the fiercer eloquence of his prockrnations but there was a 
tone m his curt and ahmpt manner that revealed the man 
bom to command The only striking pomt was m the 
conclusion. When the happmess of the French nation is 
based on the bat ergenu laws all Europe will have liberty 
These words, which it would be well to remember pro- 
nounced under such solemn arcumstances, and by a man 
as calculatmg as Bonaparte, were not without a clear mean 
mg. It was his announcement for the future that he saw 
more than one change to be made m our pohtical system. 
The phrase deserved to be remembered and weighed 
maturely 

Barras followed, and spoke amidst general inattention, 
and with an emphasis that far surpasses anything that this 
declamatory epoch offen us m that kind He compared 
the General successively to Socrates, Ciesar, and Pompey 
he addressed to him the most fulsome adulation in reference 
to the treaty of Campo-Fonmoi of which, ho w ever he had 
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often spoken as a disgrace to the Republic and an infamy 
for the man who had signed it , tlien, inviting the pacificator 
of Europe to crown a glorious life b)’^ new conquests, and 
pointing to England, he exclaimed ‘ Go there and capture 
the giant corsair that infests the seas , go punish m London 
outrages that ha\c too long gone unpunished Many an 
adorer of libert)’’ avaits )'OU , }ou arc the liberator to vhoin 
mankind appeals with plamtuc cries’^ Earras then em- 
braced Bonaparte. The orchestra sang a hymn composed 
by Chenier and IMdhul, after which Joubert and Andrdossy 
were presented to the Director)' 

For several succeeding days fetes were giicn m honour 
of the young General, but he did not often join m these 
festivities He was lerj' cautious m his behaiiour to men 
of different parties, and always skilful in dealing with all 
varieties of opinion, escaping from declanng himself on 
thorny questions, showing a decided preference for the 
society of artists and savants, men w’lthout any particular 
political views, and w'hom he henceforth patronised, after 
the fashion of a sovereign who delights to encourage a 
taste for the fine arts The vacant place which Carnot’s 
proscnption left m the Institute was offered him by the 
unanimous vote of the members, and he felt no scruple in 
accepting the seat of his former protector, who was then 
expiating in exile the crime of his conscientious opposition 
to the coup-d'etat of Fructidor He thanked the Institute 
in a letter, m which he extols ‘ the only true conquests, 
those gamed over ignorance ’ The idea is very fine, and 
the only fault to be found 'with the expression is the entire 
contrast it offers to his acts From that time he assumed 
with some ostentation the title and dress of a member of 
the Institute, pretending to place the palm of the savant 
far above the honours of Coramander-in-Chief, and dehght- 
mg on all public occasions to show himself as conqueror of 
Europe clothed in this modest and peaceful uniform 

In his intercourse with the Directory he concealed, 
under a certain freedom of exterior, an extreme mistrust, 
and on one or tivo occasions even took precautions which 
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were an insult to the members but which he justified by 
Hoche s premature death. He was most suspiaoos ofBarms, 
the director with whom he was most closely connected. 
He regarded him as a man who would shrink from no ei 
tremity We have no proof that he had grounds for such 
apprehension though the corrupt Barras may be smd to 
have united all the vices of the old with all those of 

the new But, even supposing the directors capable of the 
crime of wishing to get nd of him by foul means then case 
was not desperate enough to dnve them to such a pomL 
They were aware that a great many people were already 
pressmg the General to seise the rems of power but they 
knew also that nothing was ready for the dictatorship, and 
that the elements on which he would have to rely were as yet 
without any coherence. They constantly showed htm police 
reports upon this snbject, not so much to testiiy then confi- 
dence, as to show him that they kept then eye* upon turn. 
His moeasing populanty did, however cause thero senoos 
alarm and while they pretended to rejoice with him, they 
secretly did aH they could to diminish it They made the 
Council of the Five Hundred reject the proposition to pre- 
sent him with Chambord as a national gifr. On the other 
hand, they warmly urged him to undertake the adventurous 
enterprise which was to crown his glory and which was an 
nounced to Europe through the title he received of General' 
irhChief of the army of England. 

Preparatioiis for this cipedibon were being made m all 
the ports of the Republic, but they were earned on with 
more oftentabon than real acbvity Meanwhile Bonaparte 
was consulted on ah occaaions, and called to take part in 
every important delibcrahorL TTiey wished apparently to 
make amends for the seventy of an improvident law by 
associating hrm beforehand m a power m which his twenty 
nine years prevented him from taking open part The first 
use he made of this influence was to withdraw the com- 
mand of the armies of the Rhine from Angerean, who had 
become hii declared enemy amcc the dupery of which he 
KflH been the object m Fructidor Augereau, with the 
penetrmbon of hatred, had long suspected Bonaparte a de 
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signs, and had incessantly aaulioned the Director}^ ]3ona- 
parte, in return, accused him of having retarded by his 
Jacobin demonstrations the jirogress of tlie negotiations 
vith Germany , and in disgrace that vas thinly disguised, he 
ivas confined in an obscure iiost at Perpignan, without any 
prospect of advancement 

General Bonaparte had nc\er seriously thought of in- 
vading England Not only ^\erc the means at his disposal 
insufficient for such an undertaking, but c\en supposing an 
imasion could be effected, vhich \\as very improbable, he 
knew that he vould meet \nth a race of men totally dif- 
ferent from those vhom he had fought in Italy, and that 
if it vas no easy matter to penetrate this famous island, the 
scene of so many unsuccessful attempts, it would be still 
more difficult to retire from it, and he was unwulling to 
stake all the glor)' he had w^on on so hazardous a game 
He had for a long time cherished another project, which w'as 
not, perhaps, less hazardous than the conquest of England, 
but which would offer abundant opportunities of astonish- 
ing the world, that is ever more struck by brilliant execution 
than by solid results It was this that he cared for more 
than all else. An expedition to Egjqit did not involve 
the long and perilous labour w'hich the tliankless task of 
vanquishing the haughty England would require, and the 
feeble, decrepit state of the East offered a field in which 
brilliant if not lasting success w'as certain 

The General, how^ever, feigned to enter entirely into the 
views of the Directory "l^Tien at Passeriano, in the first 
ardour of his passion for the enterprise, he had called the 
attention of the Government to the facihties which our 
estabhshment in the Ionian Isles would afford us of found- 
ing a new state on the rums of the Turkish empire, and 
particularly of taking possession of Malta and Egypt, his 
proposals had been met only by objections , and though 
the (Erectors afterwards gave their adhesion to the project. 
It was done in a vague and indefinite manner Before he 
again preferred this demand, he wished to convmce them 
that he had made every effort for the realisation of their 
own plans He set out accordingly to make in person a 
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complete inspection of the prepamtioiia directed against 
England (Febmary roth, 1798). He questioned the pilots 
and sailors, and made his examinations with that minute 
care for detail which he earned mto all his undertakings, 
but with hij mmd fixed on a totally different enterprise from 
that which this Journey implied for he had with hnn m 
his carnage all the books, plans, and notes, relative to the 
expedition mto Egypt, to which he mtended to direct the 
material now preparing for the invasion of England. On 
his return to Pans, he declared that nothing would be read) 
for a long time, ‘and that he would not stake the fate of 
France for a throw 50 full of risk and the preparations 
for the English expedition received a new destmafron, that 
was carefully couched from the public. The idea of con- 
ducting into a distant and unknown country fi’om which 
our communicafroos must of necessity be ent in a given 
time, the flower of our soldiers, genoals, and men of saence, 
at a time when peace was not signed, when Europe was 
still in arms agaiost us, when a conquest codd not 
fail to aggravate the general discontent, and was certam to 
r evive enmities that were fading but were not destr oy ed, 
was almost as impolitic os the policy which afterwards led 
to the war m Russia, though not of a kmd to bnng about 
such disastrous results The chimeras which Bonaparte 
ituxed with his views of conquest, and which are almost 
the only port of the conception peculiarly ha own, were 
not less hazardous than those which were afterwards to 
cause ha fall but, fortunately for him, he had only a small 
army to work with, instead of the forces of several na 
bora, and at the very outset be met with insurmoun table 
obstacles. 

In the occupation of Egypt there was nothing nnpraefr 
cable. With wise and skilful management, m a time of 
peace it might have offered some useful results. The plan 
had been more than once discussed m the coimdls of the 
anaent ripwu. Lcibmti had submitted to Louis 3JV a 
project for the colonisation of Egypt It had been taken 
up agam under Louis XVX and Bonaparte had m his hands 
he plans made with that object Still more recently too 
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Magalon, our consul at Alexandria, had presented a memo- 
rial on this subject to Charles Delacroix, the minister ^\ho 
had given him authority to come to Pans and explain his 
views to the Goiemment (August, 1796) But m Bona- 
parte’s plan the project had assumed quite different propor- 
tions He proposed, not merely to colonise Egypt, itself a 
formidable undertaking, with a race so unlikely to assimi- 
late ^Mth others, and with such colonists as the French, 
but completely to revolutionise the ivhole of the Eastern 
dominions, where the elements of regeneration were sup- 
posed to exist, vaiting but a spark to kindle them, an 
hjfpothesis warranted by no serious grounds To rum the 
English settlements m India, to chase the Turks from Con- 
stantinople and drive them into Asia by means of an im- 
mense rising of the Greek and Christian populations, and 
then return to Europe la prcnant a icvas^ to use the pic- 
turesque expression of the author of these gigantic plans, — 
such was the conception which haunted an miagination 
that knew no rein, and of which the occupation of Egypt 
was only the moderate preUmmary 

It would be dithcult to explain the ease with which 
Bonaparte obtained the consent of tlie Directory to under- 
take this expedition, at a time when the unsettled state of 
the French Government and the prospect of a fresh coah- 
tion rendered it so perilous, did we not remember not only 
the intoxication of prodigious success, but also how eager 
the Directory were to rid themselves of a man whose 
ambition increased with his fortune, and the devourmg and 
insatiable need which Bonaparte himself felt of escaping 
from this inglorious leisure, and of once more fixing the 
eyes of Europe upon him General Bonaparte had too 
much penetration not to perceive that the Directory could 
not without his assistance mamtam France at the perilous 
height to which his victones had now raised her But this 
knowledge, far from mterfering with his plans, in a sense 
actually formed a part of them It was his interest to 
prove by a striking evidence that they could do nothing 
mthout him, that all our military successes depended on 
his genius, that he was in fact the single indispensable man , 
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and nnce Hoche s death this had become the conviction of 
a great many people. They believed, as he wrote of himself 
with ingenuous ^lochmvelijnn, that, in order to be master 
of France, it was necessary for tfu Dxndcrj to exporuna 
raxrxs dunng hu abstnct, and for his return to restore 
victory to our flag ^ 

Besides which, he had a h o rr ar of repos^ and ah his 
faculties turned to the side of actioix He dreaded stiB 
more the inevitable analysis to which he would be subjected 
by the witty and penetrating scepticism of the saUns of 
Pons, those mtellecrnal laboratories where everything is 
decomposed and tested. He thoroughly ondOTtood the 
character of tha fickle and satmcal people, which avenges 
its infatuRtioaa by indiflerencc, and so qmckly grows 
familiar with the idols to whom it has oflered most incense. 
They recollect nothing at Pans, he said to one of bis 
intimate fiiends. If I remain long without domg something 
else, I am lost On my thud appearance at the theatre 
they will cease to look at me. He must create new 
food, then, for ctmocty for emotion, for that thirst for the 
marvellous which m the mind of the nation had taken the 
place of revolucumary pattuona. He mtut keep up hu 
character complete by firsh strokes the conqueror and 
hero that the popular imngi nation had erected. From thu 
porat of view little Europe was a mere mole-hiH, and 
afforded no scope for glory he would go and seek it m the 
East, m that land of miracles where great empuea had men 
and fiiDen, nnd which contained six hunditsl milhons of 
inhabitants. 

How could a mmd ruled by such reflections as these be 
deterred by any scruple about violating the right of nations 
from seizing Malta, though it hod given us no cause of 
complamt or from breaking our relations with Turkey 
our ahy fiir centnne* — ^with our good friends the Turki 
as Bonaparte himself called them (Letter of December 
33d, 1797X return for the money and supplies of all 
sorts which they bad voluntarily furnished to our garrison 
at Corfu ? 


AFmtires it 
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One thing only retarded the execution of these projects, 
and that was want of money Smce the treasury was no 
longer nourished by the milhons from Italy, our finances 
had fallen into their old confusion, and tins penury paralysed 
everything The Government met the want by the occu- 
pation of Rome and the mvasion of Switzerland 

Bonaparte, m his Memoirs, severely blames these two 
acts, and claims for himself the honour of havmg offered to 
both a strenuous opposition His correspondence, how- 
ever, contains the clearest evidence that from begmmng to 
end he had the chief direction of the transaction. All the 
instructions addressed to Brune and Berthier are m his own 
handwriting The consequences of this twofold mvasion 
in the precanous state of European peace were only too 
easy to foresee, but it was not he who would have to 
answer for it And were not these two invasions, which 
were to furnish him with means for his expedition, also the 
events which, to use his own striking expression, were 
necessary m order that the Directory might experience revei ses 
dunng his absence ? However this may be, no trace of his 
opposition remains, the evidence of his connivance is 
ample and conclusive , and if, as he aflhrms, he disapproved 
of these hazardous undertakings, was it not clearly his 
duty, seeing the preponderatmg political influence he 
possessed, to refuse to associate himself m their accomplish- 
ment? 

The motive assigned for the occupation of Rome was 
the assassination of General Duphot This murder no 
doubt called for severe punishment , but if it was to be 
followed by a measure so pregnant with comphcations as 
the destruction of the papal power, the moment ought at 
any rate to have been chosen when the blow could be 
struck wth advantage It was madness to go to Rome, if 
they persisted m going to Egypt , one or the other of these 
great adventures ought to have been sacrificed As regards 
the mvasion of Switzerland, nothing could justify it, and 
the Vaudois democrats, who, m order to free themselves 
from the detested yoke of Berne, did not hesitate to subject 
their countrjf to the thousand times worse scourge of a 
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foreign mvaaion, were cmeDy punished for their blindness, 
when the pillage of the treasures, slowly amassed by the 
toil and economy of their fathers, opened their eyes to the 
motivES which had actuated their pretended Hbciatora. 
This motive, which is so dearly proved by the conduct of 
the French authonties m Switrerland, and by the documents 
which ore left concerning that sad enterprise, has been re 
presented as an mvention to which the whimperings of 
this miserly little nation have given nse.^ The best 
authority on this point is perhaps Napoleon hinwlfj who 
had the direction of the expedition. Another motive, he 
•aid, which influenced the Ehrectoiy was ihe mlhons they 
hoped to ^ from Berne, * 

The expedition to Rome was conducted by Berthier 
chief of Bonaparte s staff. The General had named hnn 
his successor m Italy partly because he knew his mcapaaty 
as a Commander m-^e^ and was sure that of all his 
lieutenants Berthier wax the most likely to make his own 
absence r egr ette d, and partly to reftite the ndiculotu 
assertions of those who attributed his own victones to the 
counsels of this officer ITie mvasion of Switrerland was 
entrusted to Bnme, a genend who had distinguished 
himself m Italy where he arrived towards the end of the 
campaign, and whom Bonaparte wished to conciliate on 
account of his well-kncrwn mflacnce over the extreme 
section of the republican party Both received then- 
instructions fro m him, submitted their plans to him, and 
reported then opertbons to him, of which the aim, as 
Berthier naively wrote to his General, was more fiscal than 
polibcaL In sending me to Rome, he wrote, you appotui 
me treasurer to the EngUsh expedttwm I will endeavour to 
fin the chest Veiy soon the pillage of this museum of 
the world, the revolt of the troops^ who woe left in a state 
of absolute want that the treasury might be all the better 
filled, and the relentless requisitions of Haller contractor 
for the expedition to Egypt, were sufficient evidence that 

r Thtfra Hidrry if the FTmch FeoebOtm 

* Twtir of Jtmaiy 19th, 179S, qooted by JL Bamilc to hli 
I mU u O lTt Hisiery if the NaxcUry 
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Beithier had kept his word As for Brune, in Berne alone 
he took possession of more than sixteen millions in specie, 
seven milhons m arms and ammunition, and eighteen 
millions in stores and supplies The use to which this 
money was to be applied had been so clearly stated before- 
hand, that several milhons were sent direct from Berne to 
Toulon Such was now the employment of these Republi- 
can armies, so renowned at their first appearance for their 
disinterestedness, their nobility, and their purity Two 
years of war in Italy had sufficed to effect the change 

On the 12th of April the Directory signed the papers 
relative to the expedition to Egypt, but the secret was 
kept, lest the English should take alarm These decrees 
placed at the General’s disposal considerable naval and 
military forces, with a discretionary power m their employ- 
ment He had authority to take with him ‘what troops 
he thought fit,’ to withdraw from Italy the divisions which 
had been left at Genoa and at Cmta Vecchia as well as 
those in Corfu, to seize Malta and Egypt, to drive the 
English from all theur possessions in the East, and to 
‘ pierce the Isthmus of Suez ’ They gave him, in fact, a 
foreign kingdom, to avoid letting him take possession of 
the sovereignty of France Bonaparte availed himself 
freely of the license thus accorded him He enhsted in 
his service all the most distinguished artists, savants, and 
men of letters Monge, Berthollet, Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, 
Fourier, Denon, Larrey, Desgenettes, Dolonueu, etc He 
did not confine himself m his choice of generals to his old 
compamons m arms of the army of Italy, but made a 
choice from among all the armies of the Republic, thus 
depriving them of all nerve and muscle He seemed 
unwilling to leave any one of any worth behmd He took 
Desaix, Richer, Davoust, Reynier, Caffarelh, and Belhard, 
and vnth them his old heutenants Murat, Lannes, Marmont, 
Berthier, Andrdossy, Junot, and every one who had youth, 
energy, and danng The Directory, in their eagerness to 
rid themselves of his presence, allowed him to carry off the 
strength and flower of the nation , and the motives which 
induced them to aid the General were as httle avowable as 
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those which led him to embark so nmny preaona hre* m 
the roshest of enterprises. 

An madent calcnlated to make a government Jealous 
for the honour and seconty of their country hesitate, 
retarded for a fortnight the departure of the expedition, 
Bcmadotte our ambassador at Vienna, having been repn 
manded by the Directory for his lukewarm rcpobhcanism 
and his consideration for the aristocracy of Vienna, hoisted 
the republican flag at the embassy m obedience to the 
orders he had received, but contrary to diplomatic custom 
This- demonstration imtBtcd the population of Vienna, who 
insulted the national standard and broke the windows of 
the embassy The not, which was queDed with some 
difficulty was espeaally grave because it indicated the real 
feehngs of a people whom we had behered, if not subdned, 
at any rate demoralised and terror stneken. It showed us 
that ijf the court of Vienna wished to renew hostflitiea, the 
people would give a hearty response, instead of opposition 
or rduccance, os we bad amosed ourselves by supposing 

In their first alarm the Directory looked upon this event 
as an unhoped for opportnmty for recommenang war and 
retractmg the stipulatioiis of Campo-Formio They oflfered 
Bonaparte the title of General m Chief of the army of 
Germany but his min d was too full of his own projects to 
enter very warmly mto their views. He knew too well 
bow embarrassed Austria still was, to beheve that the scene 
m Vienna was intended as a signal for a rupture. Still, as 
he was always ready to modify his plans according to or 
cumstonces, if profitable to his own mterests, he determined 
to try what new chapccs were open to him, and wrote to 
M. de Cobentzel to arrange the afliur offering even to 
return to Rastadt and his offer was accepted. But the 
dictatorial tone he assumed on this occasion, the mystery 
m which he enveloped his proceedings, and the portentous 
a c t ivity with which he drew everything to himself made 
the Directory ver y quickly repent of their first movement. 
The court of Vienna, wishing to gam time, concealed the 
irritation which the mvamon of Switzerland and Rome had 
caused, and offered the most satisfactory assurances. But 
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in proportion as the Director}' cooled to\\ards a rupture 
^^lth Austria, Bonaparte scuined on his side suddenly to 
ha\e conceued conscientious scruples, and he was all at 
once seized with dismay at the idea of the responsibility 
which would de\ohe on him if he withdrew such an anny 
while the Republic was m so .perilous a situation, and 
although he wrote to Klebcr, Cafiarelli, and Brucys, ‘that 
some disturbances which had just happened at Vienna 
would render his presence at Pans nccessar}' for a few 
da}s, but that it 7 oould in m loay offat the i\J)uittioii,' his 
hesitation appeared to increase each day He eithei 
wished the Directory to compel him by a formal order to 
set sail for Egypt, and so rchc\c him of responsibility in 
case of failure, or else, and this is more probable, the 
state of affairs suggested to him the possibility of realising 
a project dearer than any other to his ambition owing to 
the forces then at his disposal IMathieu Dumas declares 
in his Memoirs that he w'as told in confidence by General 
Desai\, that the night previous to his departure for Egypt 
Bonaparte had prepared cvcr}'thing for the overthrow' of 
the Director}', and was on the point of executing his coup- 
de-inatii This CMdence confirms the information which 
the directors received about the intrigues of the General 
Hence the significant energy of the order for him to start 
The scene which took place w'as extremely violent At 
the first words of opposition Bonaparte flew into a passion 
and offered to resign, but this offer had lost its effect 
Rew'bell quietly offered him a pen, saying, ‘ Write it down 
then. General , the Republic has other sons w'ho Avill not 
abandon her ’ The General took the pen, but allow'ed it 
to be snatched from his hand by Merhn, and said nothing 
more about resignation 

He quitted Pans May 3d, leaving for General Brune, 
who had received the command of the army of Italy, 
instructions for the military operations m that country, so 
imminent did a rupture with Austria appear The position 
which Brune was to defend at all costs as the key to Italy 
was the same hne of the Adige, from Lake Garda to Porto- 
Legnago, upon which Bonaparte had successfully borne so 
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many tcmble shocks. The pivot of resistance was to be 
Castel Novo whence he could at once defend the passage 
of the nver and command the passes that debouch upon 
RivoIl He remmded him especially of the original 
manceuvre which had succeeded so w^ at Ronco, when 
he threw himself at a bound upon the enem/s rear, — vtun 
recommendations which never supply the pkee of gemus. 
Besides, the g ra v es t danger to Italy did not he there, but 
in the weakness of the governments which he had founded. 
Bonaparte s work crumbled away of itself The day that 
Berthier ignomintously drove tom the Council of the 
Cisalpme those deputies who refused to ratify a measure 
which he had submitted to them for deliberation, the last 
mask which disguised conquest fell oS. The disgraceful 
anarchy which reigned among the conquerors, weaned of 
their own excesses, foretold with equal force the speedy 
nnn of this ephemeral erectioa But Bonaparte had 
grown mdifferent and a foreigner to that Italy which he 
had so often promised to r^enerate. He had never loved 
her for anything else than his own glory As soon as she 
ceased to cootnbute to his rereoue she had lost all mterest 
for him. What mattered to him the destmy of a country 
m which be no longer was present? The phantom of ha 
future grandeor henceforth appeared to hno through the 
mirages of the East and the memory of the brilliant 
laudsoipes of Italy was eflaced by the frightful deserts 
of Afraco. 

One of hn last acts before leaving France was to make 
an energetic and eloquent protest against a sanguinary 
execution which, on ha arrival at Toulon, he found had 
been perpetrated in the name of the law against emigrants. 
An old mnn of eighty yeora of age had be^ shot Bona 
parte severely reprimanded the military commission who 
passed tha miqmtoos though legal sentence. The soldier ' 
he wrote, who signs s sentence of death against a man 
incapable of beaemg arms is a coward. Happy and 
blessed ha memory if he had never placed bmiself above 
the laws of ha country except by acts of this land I 

The day before he embarked he reviewed ha army and 
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addressed them m a harangue which has remained famous 
for the disclaimer of which it was the object, and which is 
at once more significant and more consistent with the 
character of its author than the proclamation which was 
afterwards substituted for iL Although every hne of this 
harangue bears traces of Napoleon’s diction, its authen- 
ticity has again been recently contested, though on no very 
substantial grounds, for it is estabhshed m an irrefragable 
manner m one of the numerous conversations collected by 
Las Cases Bonaparte made a fresh appeal to those 
passions which he had found so effectual in Italy But it 
was necessary that the language should be plainer still, 
because of the uncertainty attending so speculative an 
enterpnse Hence what is so revolting in its phrases 
‘ Soldiers,’ he said, ‘ it is two years since I came to take 
command of you. You were then in the Riviera m the 
greatest misery You had disposed of everything you 
possessed, down to your watches , and you were m need 
of everything I promised to put an end to your distresses 
I led you mto Italy There all was given you Did I 
not keep my word ? Learn now, then, that you have not 
yet done enough for the country, and that the country has 
not yet done enough for you I am going to lead you into 
a land where your future exploits will echpse those which 
have already astonished your admirers, and where you will 
have an opportunity of rendenng to your country the 
services she has a right to expect from an mvmcible army 
I promise each soldier on his return from this expedition a 
sum sufficient to purchase six acres of land' 

This language, the crudeness of which so revolted the 
dehcacy of the directors, was perfectly appropnate to the 
passion which Bonaparte had developed in the Repubhcan 
armies Its only fault was that it expressed too plainly 
sentiments which, m his former harangues, he had veiled 
by rhetorical commonplaces It was acknowledging too 
freely that the object of the war was booty , and such an 
avowal was hardly calculated to calm Europe at a time 
already alarmed by our enterpnse m Switzerland The 
oration was reheved towards its close by the inevitable 
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appeal to the recollections of Roman antiquity Accustom 
yourselves to manceuviea on the coast, and make yourself 
a terror to your enemies by sea as well as by land- In this 
take the Roman soldiers for yoor pattern, who vanquished 
both Carthage on the plom and the Carthaginians m their 
fleets. 

This harangue, which eiatcd the soldiers to the highest 
degree, had not the same success with the public, whose 
enthaamsm was pitched m a nobler key It is probable 
that Bonaparte himself felt the impohcy of his language, 
for two days later he published a proclarnation m which all 
appeal to the cupidity of the soldiers was carefully suppressed 
The Journal of the Directory reproduced this, declaring the 
first to be apocryphal, and aasunng the world that h did 
not contain enough dqith of thought nor sufficient noble 
ness of sentiment to be the wort of the conqueror of Italy 

The expediQoo set sail on the 19th of May The 
English, fully persuaded that the object of all these prepara 
Uons was the mrauon of England, had contented themselves 
with guarding the entrance to the Mediterranean at Gib- 
raltar and had only left at Toulon a smaD blockading 
squadron tinder the command of Nelson. A storm had 
forced rt back to the south west of Sardinia, and our fleet 
was thus able to set sail without any notice being given to 
the English forces. On the 9th of June it was reinforced 
at Malta by the divisions whidi had been sent from Ajacao 
and Crvita Vecchia, This magnificent armament now 
comprised thirteen ships of the line, fonrteen fiigotei, 
seventy two corvettes the total number amountmg to nearly 
five hundred vessels of all kmds, conveying twenty five 
thousand soldiers and ten thousand tailors. It was an 
imposing spectacle, but it did not conceal from professional 
men the dangers attending tuch enormous mcumbrances. 
According to Brueys himw.H^ who was Commander m-Chief 
of the naval forces, ten English men of war would have 
thrown this immense convoy mto disorder and sufficed to 
destroy iL The whole success of so many combinations 
and designs depended on the uncertnm chance of the fleet 
crossing the Mediterranean without a hostile encounter 
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]3ut fortune seemed to watcli o\er Iicr fa^ou^tc Mith a 
kind of maternal solicitude and foresiglit She began by 
gi\ing him Malta d'he feeblest resistance \\ould have 
forced us to abandon this island, for it was of the utmost 
importance to get away before the English had time to 
surprise us there, which would ha\c been an irreparable 
misfortune. Bonaparte could onl) trj a coup dt-main on 
Malta, there were a thousand impossibilities in the way of 
a regular siege, and the place was so strong that the smallest 
demonstration, if onl) a little sustained, would ha\c obliged 
him to proceed past it But instead of meeting m the 
Knights of Malta with the intrepidity that might ha\e been 
e\pected from the Order, he onl) found ad\ersaries divided 
and demoralised — younger sons who, having had no enemy 
to fight but avearincss, consumed in ignoble leisure an aim- 
less strength, and passed their lues in gning and receiving 
entertainments in the towns on the Italian coast It was 
the moral degeneration into which the Order of Malta was 
sunk, far more than the intrigues of Poussiclgue among the 
French knights, which enabled Bonaparte to take posses- 
sion of this impregnable place 

Count de Hompcsch, then Grand Master of the Order, 
displayed a blind incredulity at this critical moment he 
Avould not believe m the danger, and when the forces were 
really landed, a deep despondency w'as follow'ed by a dis- 
graceful inactivity He paralysed the efforts of those 
knights Avho washed to defend their posts, encouraged by 
his cowardice the Maltese to mutiny, and capitulated after 
an insignificant defence, showing no other anxiety than that 
of secunng for himself a handsome pension, w'liich Bona- 
parte fixed at three hundred thousand francs Caffarelh’s 
witty saying sets a right value on this feat of arms ‘ It was 
lucky,’ he says, ‘ that there was somebody within to open 
the gates for us, or we should never have got m ’ Thus 
perished this ancient institution, which, if it did not merit 
a longer existence, deserved at least a nobler end If the 
knights had retained a spark of their chivalrous spirit, they 
would not have lost the opportunity of honounng their 
downfall by resistmg, if only for a moment, a man who was 
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a greater enemy to the enthusiasm of chivalry tlinn any of 
the former adversanes of their Order, 

Bonaparte found in Malta ttrelre hundred pieces of 
cannon, ten thousand pounds of powder two ships of war 
a frigate, four galleys, and forty thousand muskets. He 
seized all this booty which had become our property by 
virtue of the new principle of law which he had pgfaihluihrd. 
The only complamt we could possibly allege againut the 
knights was the asylum they had offered some emigrants, 
which was rather an honour to the Order than a reason for 
our seizing all that it possessed. The General sent as a 
trophy to the Directory a silver model of the first gaHey 
the knights had ever had. He left Malta on the 19th of 
June, after organising his conquest and leaving a garrison 
m the island. 

Meanwhfle Nelson, reinforced by a squadron of ten 
ships of the line, had re-appeared before Toulon, and heard 
of the departure of the French fleet Wah only vague and 
mcomplete mdications to guide him, be had touched at 
Naples at the moment we were leaving Malta. Arrived at 
Naples, he drvined that Egypt was our destination, passed 
us without knowing it m the night before Condm, where 
our army escaped certain destruction by a miracle, was one 
day m advance of ns at Alexandria, and bemg unable to 
obtain any mformatian there, and supposing ua to be on 
our way to Syna, he turned with aD haste m this direction, 
and thus saved os a second tunc without our own knowledge 
Phis marvellous fortune, which the best combined plans 
ore not often favoured with, seemed, accorded to us by the 
tickle goddess to hide more effectually the snare mto which 
these kmdnesses were to make us fall later on. 

On the aSth of June^ while the fleet was stiU m the 
open sea, Bonaparte mfbnned his soldien of the country 
to which he was conducting them, and the aim of the 
expedition they were gomg to strike a death blow at 
England, and undertake a conquest of which the effects on 
avilisation would be mcalculable. But they were to con- 
ciliate the inhabitants of the country by respecting their 
religion, their manners, and therr enstoma Behave to- 
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^\a^ds them as }0u did towards the Jews and the Italians 
Treat their mufiis and their iinauins w'lth respect, as 3'ou 
did tlic rabbis and the bishojjs You must show the same 
spirit of toleration towards the ceremonies prescribed by 
the Koran that}ou did to the S3nagogues and the convents, 
to the religions of I\Ioses and of Jesus Christ The Roman 
legions protected all religions ’ At the same time he issued 
an order against pillage, a \ cry necessary precaution for the 
maintenance of discipline m an army so well prepared to 
take ad^antage of all the rights of war, that is to say of all 
the abuses of force, by the profitable use they had previously 
made of them m the Italian camjiaign 

On the 30th of June the French fleet appeared before 
Alexandria. The English had onl3 left the day but one 
before, and were belie\ed still to be not far off, m con- 
sequence of which the landing was effected with so much 
precipitation that it resembled a rout more than a capture 
The place of disembarkation was the creek of Marabout, 
whence the troops immediately marched to Alexandria, 
w'hich they took without difficulty There Bonaparte halted 
for a week 

Eg3'pt was at that time regarded as a dependency of the 
Ottoman Empire, but the Sultan was only represented by a 
Pacha, who resided at Cairo, holding an honorary office 
without any substantial authonty The real power rested 
with the Mamelukes, a senuce dating from the time of 
Saladin, and resembling no other military body in history 
Recruited by slaves, purchased when children in Georgia 
and Circassia, and governed by twenty-four clnefs under 
the name of Beys, this force formed a strange kind of 
Order, which recognised no other religion than that of 
mihtary fraternity, and no other law than the will of their 
masters The right of sovereignty which the Porte main- 
tained over the Mamelukes had long been nominal, and 
the Sultan was fortunate not to have even that disputed 
Under the rule of this singularly constituted body there 
existed a population of which the various strata, differing 
widely from each other in manners and condition, bore 
witness to the successive invasions to which Egypt had been 

VOL. 1 T 
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subjected. In the lowest rank the Cophts, a miserable 
degraded remnant of the pnmitive Egyptian race, filled 
certom offices and famished agents and tax-gatherers to 
the Mamelukes. The rJan next above them were the first 
conquerors — the Arabs — of whom part, called Bedouins, 
Etill led the wandering pastoral life of Bibhcal tunes, while 
the rest cnltrvnted the ground under the name of Fellahs, 
or possessed large tracts of land and were called Sheiks. 
And lastly there were the Turks, whose sovereignty had 
preceded that of the Mamelukes, and still received a purely 
formal homage m the person of the Pacha. 

In any other country it would have been easy to exate 
a namg 0 / the population AgBin<± such mlera, but in Egypt 
nothing bat passive and fotalist mertia could be expect^ 
from a people enfeebled for ages by the enervatmg mfluence 
of then- rehgioos &ith, and brutalised by the abuses of 
detpotism. 

Bonapsite addressed himself first of ah to the Pacha, 
and assured him of his respect for the Koran and the 
Sultan he was only come to deliver Egypt from the 
oppressioo of the Mamelobes^ and mnted him to unite 
with him, and with him to curse the impious race of the 
Beya. He next drew up some proclamations, which were 
translated mto Arabic, and m which be appealed to all the 
passions he thought likely to act on the mirui^ of the 
people. He enumerated all the evils which the tyranny of 
the MRTnphikff5 had brought on them, all the privations it 
caused them be promised to restore to them tA^ir ngkis 
a word which was wholly mcomprehensible to them, and 
which contrasts strangely with the oriental turn of the 
manifesto assuring them of ha respect for then 

religious fflitb, he said — 

‘ We also are true Mussulmans. Is it not we who have 
destroyed the Pope, who said that it was necessary to make 
war on the Mussulmans ? Is it not we who have destroyed 
the Knights of because those mndmen bchered that 

It was Gods will tliat they should make war on Mossulmans ? 
Thnce happy those who shall be with us 1 They shall 
prosper m their fortune and In their rank. Happy those 
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A\ho shall be neutral ' they ^\lll ha\e time to know us, and 
they ill range themselves on our side I But woe to those 
A\ho shall take up arms m favour of the Mamelukes and 
fight against us ' There shall be no hope for them, they 
shall all perish i’ (July 2d, 1798) 

A great deal of admiration has been expressed for Bona- 
parte’s political sagacity m these lavish flattenes of the 
Mussulman faith But they were too immoderate and 
overdone to be really clever They provoked the mirth of 
the soldiers, and produced no eflect on tlie minds of the 
people to vhom they were addressed Our language was 
too much out of harmony with our situation to appear 
sincere With the simple, instinct supplies the place of 
reasoning, and sa\es them from falling into snares so gross 
as these. It ^\ould have been both politic and just to 
respect the faith of the countr}', and honour it by constant 
consideration , but to pretend to adopt it, to sacrifice to it 
^\hat passed for our oi\ti religious belief, and to shower 
contempt on vhat m Italy Bonaparte had treated tvith an 
exaggerated veneration, was too open a display of a spirit of 
charlatanry for which no artifice would be too base. The 
General might have spared himself a piece of dissimulation 
which was as useless as it was dishonourable to his dignity 
After having put Alexandna in a state of defence, the 
army plunged into the desert, to march upon Cairo by the 
most direct road, while a flotilla ascended the Nile m the 
same direction The first few days’ march under a fiery 
sun, across immense plains of sand, whose undulations 
formed here and there little hiUocks behind winch Arab 
horsemen lay in ambush to assassinate our stragglers, was 
extremely trying to the soldiers, and depressed them m an 
alarming manner Harassed and fatigued, without bread, 
and without water to quench their tormenting thirst, they 
began to ask aloud if this miserable and barren country was 
going to reahse the magnificent promises on the faith of 
which they had started The ‘ Intercepted Correspondence,’ 
partly wntten under this first impression, which was soon 
after pubhshed by the English, is one long cry of anger and 
disappointment 
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Several officers remarkable for their bravery but of qmck 
and eiatable imagination, ihared thii dejection and broke 
ont m bitter complamts. But on the loth of July the 
sight of the Nile revived then- spmtj, and on the 13th the 
first engagement with the bnlhant horsemen of Murad Bey 
the pnnapol chief of the Mamelukes, stimolatcd the army 
by proving that it would soon have to deal with enemies 
more worthy of resHtance thnn the savage hordes whom 
only they had encountered hitherto. It is melancholy to 
have to acknowledge that it was cupidity which worked 
most powerfully on our soldiers. They stripped the dead 
Mamelukes thar arms were remarkably fine, arid as each 
earned about him his whole fortune, considerable sums m 
gold were often found m their clothes. They now only 
thought of reaching Cairo supposed to be the centre of 
immense nebes. This first encounter which took place 
near Chibretss, had the additional efiect of relieving our 
flotilla, which mcnired the greatest dangers from the attacks 
of the Turkuh gunboats. Bonaparte on iVm rairaxirm made 
the expenment of the tactics most likely to be inccessfal 
afflmst cavalry which was so intrepid, but so incapable of 
disoplme and combined action. Ibe Mamelnkea dashed 
themselves everywhere on our immovable squares and re 
tired without succeeding m hreakmg them at a tingle pomt 

On the 20th of July the anny came m sight of the 
Pyramidt. The following day they perceived the minarets 
of Cairo, from which they were only separated by the 
intrenched camp of Embabeh, where the Mamelokes had 
concentrated all their forces. They consuted of eight or 
ten thousand harsemen, who w ere to stnve to surprise our 
battalions on marr.h, while the mfantry troops of no value, 
but supported by caimon, were to wait for our encounter 
with the cavalry sheltered behind the mtrenchments of 
Embabeh- Bomqjaite adopted the same order of battle as 
at Chflireiss. He disposed his squares m alternate rows, 
with express orders only to halt to recerve charges He 
directed his movement m such a manner as to cut off fiem 
the enemy all retreat on the aide of Upper Egypt This 
battle wffich, seen at a distance m the imposing frame- 
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work furnished b) llio I’jritnuK, wlmh hid looked on the 
cirhe^l nges ofhunnnilv, was destined to produre so jiowcrful 
an efiecl on llie minds of Ins (onlempor.uies, was from 
mequiliu m anus rather than in bra\er^ much moic like a 
massacre than a serious contest '1 he comparatne numbers 
of the Idled and wounded in the two armies speak more 
plamh on this point than the most learned dissertation 
\rcordmg to Bonaparte s own a< count, we onlj had m this 
famous battle of the Ibramids ‘Irom twenl^ to thirt\ killed, 
and a hundred and twent) wounded’ (to the Direcioia, 
Tub c jth 179S) On the other hand, the cnem} lost two 
thousand men of whom a portion were dn\en into the 
Nile and drowned 

In their regret at seeing such rich spoils swallowed u]) 
b) the stream, some of the soldiers conecued the idea of 
bending ihcir ba)oncts and fastening them to a jnccc of 
cord to fish for the dead bodies 'J here w as sc^arcel) one 
on which the) did not find a sum of fne or si\ hundred 
louis in gold, and ‘for several dajs,' Napoleon’s Memoirs 
inform us, ‘the arm) w.as occupied m nothing but fishing 
up the corpses of Mamelukes’ lie adds, ‘that from that 
time the soldiers began to be reconciled to l''g)pt’ It is 
necess,ar)' to be .acquainted with and to weigh all these 
details, in order to know exactly in what the glory of a 
conqueror consists 

Our soldiers waited for some d.a)s m the beautiful gardens 
of Giseh till the .amv.al of the flotilla, they then marched 
on Cairo, which surrendered without resistance Bonaparte 
established his head-quarters in this rich and populous city , 
he laid himself out to captivate the inhabitants by that 
mixture of persuasion and seventy which he had already 
learnt how to assume in Italy He assembled the Sheiks, 
congratulated them on having got nd of their enemies the 
Mamelukes, and raised their expectations with regard to the 
re-estabhshment of Arab domination in Egypt At the same 
time he assured the Pacha that he was only working to 
re-establish Turkish supremacy As a pledge of his inten- 
tions to the Sheiks he formed them into a kind of central 
municipality, under the name of Divan A local Div'an 
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was to be established m each province, and to send depcrtie* 
to that at Cairo. He left the admimstration of Justice m 
the hands of the Cadis, proclaimed more loudly than ever 
an tmbomided attachment and respect for the religion of 
Mahomet, showed hrmself m all religious ftta and puhEc 
ceremomea, treated the women with the greatest con^ea 
tion, and by this prudent and skilfnl, but meffectual, condnet 
he obtamed from the populace a semblance of adhesion, m 
which however he was not long m discovering the entne 
want of reality 

The General left Cairo at the end of a fortnight to pursue 
the scattered remnants of the Mamelukes, who had united 
under the command of Ibrahlm-Bey and still annoyed out 
army It was at SaJeyei just as be was preparing to return 
from this erpedmou, that he received news of a disaster 
which cut off from ha army aH commtnucaiion with Europe. 
Nelson had annihilated our freet at AbouJor 

At the time when our army was leaving Aloandna, 
General Bonaparte gave Admiral Brueys mstructicms to 
move hi5 squadron for shelter into the baitionr of Alex 
andna, if he found sufiiaent depth of water or else to 
nde m the Bay of Aboukir if be thought that he could 
defend himself there against a superior force and if both 
these courges were found impossible he was to set sail for 
Corfu. But this order left him only a choice between three 
nupossihihtiea. On one side, the entry of the harbour of 
Alexandria was dosed to his vessels of deep draught, and 
the channel, which was only discovered after a long search, 
was too shallow on the second, the Bay of Abookir only 
offered him a ahelicr which was worthleis and lastly he 
could not sail for Corfu, which would have been the most 
advisable step to take, for want of provisions and stores- 
Independently of necessity which prevented hif deport 
ure, he had erther mo tiv es which made it a duty to remain. 
No news had for some tune been received from the anny, 
all communications were mtcrccpted, and the most sinister 
r epo rts were m circulation with regard to the Site of our 
soldiers. The oquadron, which afforded their only hope 
of return, could not leave them in this uncertainty the 
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admiral wished to take news to France that the army which 
had just plunged into the desert had not encountered insur- 
mountable obstacles, or else secure its retreat in case it had 
experienced reverses Finding it impossible then either to 
enter the harbour of Alexandria or to set sail for Corfu, 
Brueys waited at Aboukir for provisions and for news of 
the army It was there that Nelson surprised him on the 
evening of the ist of August Our fleet, boldly attacked 
m a position where it was thought the enemy would not 
venture to approach it, and placed between two fires, while 
Its rear hne was unable to take a share in the combat, was 
set on fire and destroyed, after a resistance in which our 
sailors attracted more admiration by their heroism than 
by their skill or their experience. 

Bonaparte sent the Directory a long report on this dis- 
aster, throwing all the blame on the admiral, who was 
unable to answer him, for he had left as his only justifica- 
tion a subhme death The General repeated the orders 
he had given, but said nothing about the impossibihties 
which opposed theur execution The only excuse he offered 
for Brueys was, that apparently ‘ the admiral did not wish 
to take the fleet to Corfu till he was sure of not being able 
to enter the harbour of Alexandria, and had ascertamed 
that the army, of which he had received no news for some 
time, was m a position not to need a means of retreat ’ 
(to the Directory, August 29th, 1798) General Bonaparte 
could not, however, have been ignorant that Brueys was 
unable to sail for Corfu for want of the provisions wluch he 
had promised him, for m all his letters the admual dwells 
on the need of stores, which was so paralysing that he could 
not even send two crmsers to watch for and signal the 
approach of the enemy ‘If I had only provisions,’ he 
wrote to Bonaparte (July 26th), ‘I should have sent out 
two large fngates on this nussion, and I would keep all 
spies away from the coast , but without provisions or any 
means of repamng the tackle, one is paralysed this inaction 
makes one ilL’^ Bonaparte wrote to Brueys, the 30th of 

^ Correspondence of Brueys, quoted by Admiral Junen de la 
Graviere in his Htsioire des Giierres Mantiines appendix 
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July the day before the disaster at Abookir I imagine 
that the fifty vessels laden with provisions have already 
amved and he added, I am about to send off another 
thirty vessels laden with com for your squadron. It is 
evid^t that he only mtcnded Brneys to sail for Corfu after 
the amval of these vessels, for m every letter he repeats, 
You must get mto port at Aleaandna, ycu xrtJJ iaht 
tn as quuMIy as pctstbie t?u stores of na end com which I 
send you, and then sad for Corfu 

Admiral Gantheaumes report of this disastrous event 
also attributes Brueys protracted stay to Bonaparte s m 
stracOona, though, it is true, without dwelling on the neccs- 
arty of waitmg for the amval of provisions Considering 
the orders of the Commander-in-Chieli and the mcalcnlable 
strength afforded to the land army by the presence of the 
squadron, the admiral thought it was his duty not to quit 
these waters. 

But, feanng that the retponaibiiity of so great a disaster 
would bring discredit on his name, Bonaparte suppressed 
these eiplanationa, that were doe to the memory of the 
brave sailor who had been hia friend. In therr stead he 
subsGtuted commonplace observations about deitmy and 
fortune, to prove that even on this occasion they bad 
exhausted their favours on our bchalii and only withdrawn 
them because we had shown by our improvidence that we 
were unworthy 

This reverse, great as it may appear cannot be attributed 
to the fickleness of Fortune far from having abandoned 
ns, she has favoured us more m this expedition than m any 
other When I amved before Alexandria I recol 
led that while the troops were l a n di n g the sail of a man- 
of war was seen m the distance. It was the Justice coming 
firnn Malta. I erdanned Fortune, wilt thou abandon 
me? What 1 I ask but five days I" And m five days I 
was master of Egypt It was only when Fortrme perceived 
that afl her fiivours were useless, that she abandoned our 
fleet to Its dcstmy 

What singular pnde, or rather what penetration and 
knowledge of human nature Bonaparte displayed m thus 
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^attributing his success to the fidelity of fortune, and not to 
the skilfulness of his own arrangements ' He knew that 
there was more to be gamed by proving tlie fidelity of his 
star than b} gnmg eMdence of his genius or his virtue 
The true cause of the destruction of our fleet lay neither in 
any want of forethought on the part of Bniej's nor in the 
fickleness of exhausted fortune, but m the essence of the 
enterpnse itself, full as it uas of insurmountable difficulties 
This destruction vas an incMtable fact under the circum- 
stances. Before arming at Alexandria the French fleet 
had t\Mce escaped certain rum by a miracle When once 
the alarm vas gi\en to the English, seeing the great import- 
ance they vere sure to attach to its destruction, the hope 
of keeping open communications with Europe by means of 
the squadron vas the most foolish delusion Our fleet 
^^as doomed either to destruction or to be so elTectivcly 
blockaded as to be perfectly useless 

The news of the disaster of Aboukir caused a profound 
explosion of despair and exasperation in the army Bona- 
parte, however, set the leaders an example of calm and 
firmness He depicted Eg)’pt as a sort of island shut in 
on all sides by the desert, which they could easily render 
impregnable, and in w'hich they would soon create all the 
resources they needed ‘If the English relieve this squadron 
by another,’ he wTOte to Kl^ber, ‘ they may perhaps oblige 
us to do greater things than we intended doing ’ (August 
2 1 St) These wmrds only prove that the WTiter’s confidence 
was already shaken, and were not likely to delude the 
sceptical good sense and keenness of Kldber 

In the present state of nearly complete isolation, and 
depending entirely on such resources as they might extract 
from the country, the scientific men who had joined the 
expedition were of the greatest assistance to Bonaparte 
He had associated them with his administrators and some 
of his most distinguished officers, and had thus formed that 
Institute of Egypt which he intended to be as much an 
instrument of colomsation as a scientific body He first 
employed them to make a report on the economical resources 
of Egypt Before they studied her ancient monuments or 
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geological rtructure, they were to examine the prodactB of 
the SOB and the mdnitnal processes of the conntry The 
General assigned them their task m a senes of practical 
questions, m which his great and clear-ngfated admimstra 
tiTe ability reveals itscl£ They were to find out the best 
methods of constructmg nulla, of cultivating the vme, of 
making powder to discOTcr a substitute for hops in brew 
mg beer and a means of purifying the waters of the Nile. 
They were to find a solnbon to these problems, propounded 
by necessity before they entered on those of a purely 
specnlatiTe nature but Science had her turn, and it may 
be said that the only conquest of Egypt was hcri. From 
this pomt of view at any rate, oar sacrifices were not made 
m vain. Bonaparte opened a French and Arab pnntmg- 
presa at Cairo, which enabled the army to have its JoumaL 
He also constructed maanfactones and established a mint, 
which yielded considerable profits by matasmg the means 
of exchange in a country m which money was almost un 
known, and where the inhabitants Referred brass buttons 
from rmifonns to European corns. 

These peaceful occupations did not, however make hmi 
forget the necessity of completing the destruction of the 
Mamelukes, of whom a portion after the battle of the 
Pyramids, had umted under Murad-Bcy and taken refuge 
m Upper Egypt This trmk wos entrusted to Deaaix, who 
after two or three days' march came on Murad Bey at 
S^diman, where the Mamelukea, as if blmded by an tm 
conquerable love of routme, employed the same tactics os 
m the battle of the Pyramids. They had formed another m 
trenched camp guarded by a body of mfantry and flanked by 
five or BIX thousand horsemen who were drawn mto the plam 
where they broke on our squares without findmg any ad 
vantage m their own foot-soldiers. But this time they fought 
with a desperate impetuosity which was shared by the 
Arabs, who had jomed their army m great numbers, thus 
^ m-ivi n g how httle we had obtnmed the favour of this part 
of the population. The revolt of Cairo came to confirm 
this demonstration, throwing the most araister light upon it. 

This insurrection, which was prepared with a secrecy 
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tlic ^\orld If, as ^\is asserted, our sccurit) required sucli 
hecatombs, wlial plea can lie urged in fat our of llie enter- 
prise ^\hlch had rendered such conduct nccessar) ? Of 
tliesc poor Fellalis who lost their lues in drningout the 
foreigners whom the) considered the enemies of their 
countr) and their faith, and the ambitious )outh from whom 
the) learned cnihsation through forms of Molence and 
fraud, and who, to raise himself one stej) higher on his 
jiedestal, had brought death and nun to such multitudes, — 
who of the two was nearest to the traditions of ancient 
barbarism ? 



CHAPTER XI 


CAMPAIGN IN SYRIA 

1798 

Thanks to this tcmble execabon, the winter passed with 
out much disturbance. No news from Europe reached 
the army and General Bonaparte was not only m total 
Ignorance of the state of the Contment, but he did not 
suspect that Turkey had declared war agatnst France, 
though the might naturally have been expected to do so, 
after our conduct m return for her kmd offices and constant 
friendship. The disposition of the Porte was indicated by 
the arrest of a great number of French m Syria, os well as 
by the conduct of Djenar Pacha of Acre, who treated the 
Generals flattpnng letters with disdainful silence, while 
he beheaded his enroys. Finding he could obtam no 
answer from Djenar he detenmned towards the middle 
of December to send M. de Beauchamp to Constantmople. 
His mission was to represent to the Porte that our mten- 
tions were friendly and onr only aim m mvadmg 
Egypt was to punish the Mamelukes and the Kn glmh, and 
to hinder the two emperors (the emperor of Russia and 
the emperor of Austria) from dividing the Ottoman empire 
between them. He was also impenously to require the 
release of the French pnsoncri, and promise that we would 
evacuate Egypt as soon as the two emperors had nbon 
doned their project of dividing Turkey These instructions 
(doted December nth, 1798) which were based on the 
supposition that the statesmen of the Porte were utterly 
devoid of mteHigence, resulted m the nnpnsonment of 
Beauchamp m the castle of the Seven Towers. Meanwhile 
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Bonnparlc wolc Uic same explanations in a letter addressed 
to ‘Citi7cn Tallc)rand, Ambassador .at Constantinople’ 
Talleyrand had in fact promised to accept this einbass), 
for the purpose of preacnting aii) interruption in our 
fncndl) relations a\ilh the Porte, but, like a man of 
c.aution, he had been in no hurry to fulfil a mission so 
c\identlj useless 

The Gencr.al, ho^\e\er, soon recened information which 
left him in no doubt with reg.ard to the real intentions of 
the Porte He soon knew that one 'lurkish army w.as 
forming in Sjria, and another at Rhodes, with the purpose 
of recoa ering Eg)'pL He detennmed, in consequence, to 
.anticipate the .attemjits of the cneni) by iinading Syria. 
He would thus atoid the d.anger of a jiopular efienescence 
that would incMt.ably arise from the jircsencc of a 'J'urkish 
army in Eg)pt, he would disconcert liis enemy’s plans and 
destroy his m.ag.a7mcs. To take possession of .S) ria had 
alw.a)s formed part of his scheme, this country being not 
only the necessar)' highro.ad of eteiy iin.asion directed 
agamst us, but .also the indispensable basis of our future 
operations against the English possessions in Jndi.a. Syria 
once conquered, what would be Bonaparte’s sequel to the 
exq^edition ? Here this mind, .at once so jiositu e and yet 
so addicted to chimera, delighted to giie free room to 
those gigantic illusions which were .always mixed up wath 
his best-conceived plans He only h.alf surrendered him- 
self to these plans, and reser\'ed to himself the chance of 
deciding, according to circumstances At one time he 
studied tlie map of the deserts w’hich separated Syria from 
Persia, fought over again the campaigns of Alexander, and 
\vrote to Tippoo Saib that he was preparing ‘ to deliver him 
from the iron yoke of England’ (January 25th, 1799) 
At another, he pictured himself as raising an insurrection 
of the Druses and Greek Christians against the Turks, and 
marching with this immense army upon Constantinople, 
and then, to use his owai expression, iahng Europe ihc 
rear, and overthrowing the Austrian monarchy on his w'ay, 
and finally making the most marvellous tnumphal entry 
into France recorded in the history of men 
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Putting aside from the second plan these magic per 
spectives, of which he only gave glimpses to his most 
confidential mtimatea, he spent the winter m mating 
active preparationi for the expeditiom Repeated raids on 
the tribes of the desert had proenred him the necessary 
camels he formed a new kind of cavalry mounted on 
dromedanes he placed httic forts round the pnnapQl 
springs on the march, and embarked the ammunition and 
siege artillery m three frigates. With a view to insure 
tranquillity dunng his absence, he restored the general 
council or Drvan of Cairo, which had been suppressed 
after the insurrection. In a ctmons proclamation, addressed 
on this occasion to the sbenfb and ulemas, he said Make 
the people underatand that smee the world was a world, it 
was written that having destroyed the enemies of Is lam ism 
and beaten down the Cross, I should come fix>m the 
fiirthest West to accomplish the task appomted for me. 
Show the people that m more than twenty passages of the 
holy book of the Koran what has happen^ and what is 
about to happen is foretold. I could demand a reckoning 
from each of you for the most secret feelings of his heart, 
amce I know everything, even what you have never told to 
any one. Bat the day wiD come in which you all will 
recognise that I have received my commiifflion from on 
high, and that h uman cflortB cannot prevail against me. 
Happy they who first part with me (December 

aist, 1798) 

He next madff an eiplanng expedition on the shores of 
the Red Sea, recognised traces of the canal of Sescstns, 
studied on the spot the problem of uniting the two seas, 
find then went on to Sinai to sign hn name by the side of 
that of Mahomet, on the register kept by the monks — o 
speaes of homage which he had sought an opportumty of 
paying, for Mahomet was one of the histoncal figures he 
admired the most and he often lamented that the poverty 
of imagmation m his contempeJranea prevented him from 
playing, like this great man, the doable character of 
political and religious reformer 

Finally he set off at the begmmng of February 1799 
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leaving Desaix m Upper Egypt, Dugua at Cairo, and 
Marmont at Alexandna. The force was composed of the 
divisions of Kldber, Bon, Murat, Lannes, and Reynier, and 
amounted to about twelve thousand men The Pachas, 
whose troops were assembled in Syria, had sent an advanced 
guard on to Egyptian territory, as far as El Arish , it was 
in possession of this fort and the surroundmg country when 
our army arrived there, after a long and troublesome march 
in the desert The fort of El Arish was taken after a 
resistance of two days , the garrison, consisting of about 
twelve hundred men, surrendered, and the forces which 
held the country were beaten and dispersed (February 
20th) The French army rested, and a few days after 
entered Asia. At Gaza it again routed the cavalry of 
Djezzar-Pacha, and on the 3d of March was before Jaffa 
This little town of Palestme, so often disputed during 
the time of the Crusades, and whose ancient celebnty was 
about to be renewed by fresh scenes of bloodshed, possessed 
fortifications in a tolerably good state of defence, and a 
gamson of about four thousand men When the governor, 
who was one of Djezzar’s lieutenants, was summoned to 
surrender, he replied by the favourite measure of his master 
— he ordered the messenger to be beheaded But Bona- 
parte’s dispositions were so skilfuUy made, that after a few 
hours’ cannonade a breach was effected He immediately 
ordered the assault Our soldiers forced an entrance mto 
the place, and committed frightful carnage among the 
inhabitants as well as the garrison They killed about two 
thousand persons Some officers having checked the 
massacre, a part of the gamson, estimated at two thousand 
or two thousand five hundred men, who had taken refuge 
m the mosques and a sort of citadel, surrendered uncondi- 
tionally, according to some historians , on condition of 
their hves bemg saved, according to others 

Nearly a thousand inhabitants of the neighbounng pro- 
vinces, who happened to be m the town, were sent either 
to Damascus or into Egypt But what was to be done 
with the two thousand five hundred pnsoners ? To dismiss 
them was to furnish the enemy with certam recruits , and 
VOL, I u 
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to detiun them was to keep useless mouths. For two days 
their fate was m suspense on the thud March 9th, 1799, 
they were formed into columns and placed m the centre of 
a large square battalion commanded by General Bon, who 
ordered them to take the road to the sea. They foresaw 
the doom that awaited them, and marched on m silence 
with the dull resignation of fatalism. When they arrived 
at the sand piles they were divided mto small platoons, and 
put to death by the musket and the bayonet The onginal 
copy of the order for this eiecodon m which General 
Bonaparte recommends that m shooting these poor wretches 
care should be token that not oik 0/ them should escape^ 
stiU ensts. Happily for the honour of human nature, 
this order was not executed without protests and murmurs, 
and several chiefs of brigades, Colonel Royer ^ among 
others, positively refused to ondertaie the execution of it 

It IS easy to understand that the tnends of Napoleon 1 
manory should be annous to find excuses for this horrible 
massacre. They liave given three pnnapal reasons, 
founded on his affirmations at Saint Helena, m justification 
of the deed first, the danger of famishing the enemy with 
reinforcements secondly the impossibihty of keeping the 
prisoners, smee be had no food for them and, lastly that 
these soldiers formed part of the garmon of El Ansh, 
which be had spared. 

But these allegations unfortunately do not bear a stnet 
examination. The danger of rcmforciug the enemy by 
dismissiDg the prisoners was perhaps real but there was 
nothing very redoubtable m a strode in which m fighting 
anmes of fifteen to twenty thousand we lost on an average 
thirty or forty men. Bonaparte himself states m his report 
to the Directory (March 1799) that m the two 

sieges of Jafia and El Ansh — and the ai^es were by fiu 
the most murderous aflairB — and in oil the battles in which 
the army had been engaged since it entered Syria, mclud 
mg that of Gaia, we had lost but ffty men. He might 
easily have dismissed enemies from whom he had so little 
to fear The wretches were, moreover suffiaently demoral 
1 il im m r x j ffPrmct 
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ised by the massacre they had witnessed at the taking of 
the town 

But the same report shows that he was not driven to 
get rid of them for want of food. We had found abundant 
provisions both at Gaza and El Ansh ‘ At Jaifa,’ wrote 
Bonaparte, ‘we took more than four hundred thousand 
rations of biscuits, and two hundred thousand hundred- 
weight of nee ’ To detain the pnsoners, therefore, though 
difficult and inconvenient, was by no means impossible 
The pretended identity of the prisoners of Jaffa with those 
of El Ansh IS one of the numerous fables invented by 
Bonaparte at Saint Helena to influence the judgment of 
history There is not a trace of this assertion in the 
numberless letters and pieces of various kinds m which 
Bonaparte gives an account of the event, there is not a 
word of It in Berthier’s report, not a word of it in the 
narrative of Miot, the historiographer of the Egj^ptian 
expedition ^ It is evident that if these prisoners had 
formed part of the garrison of El Arish, the Geneial would 
have taken advantage of such a pretext to lighten the 
odious effect of his order In writing to the Directory he 
merely said, ‘ I have treated with severity the garrison who 
allowed themselves to be taken with arms in their hand ’ 
This was the single crime which, according to his construc- 
tion of ‘ the rules of war,’ authorised the dreadful massacre 
It was at Elba, in a conversation vuth Lord Ebnngton, that 
it occurred to him to plead this striking circumstance 
‘ What you say of this massacre is true,’ he said , ‘ I did 
order nearly two thousand Turks to be shot You look 
upon this as rather strong, but I had allowed them to 
capitulate at El Ansh, on condition that they should return 
to their homes They broke it, and threw themselves into 
Jaffa. / could fiot take than with me, for I was shoid of 
bread, and they were too dangerous to he set at liberty a second 
time I had no alternative but to put them to death ’ 
Admitting the possibihty that the defenders of Jaffa were 
some of the fugitives of El Ansh, which is not unlikely, 

^ This Miot was the brother of the Miot who afterwards took the 
name of Melito 
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they must have been there in a very small number for 
Bonaparte bad incorporated m his army nearly half of the 
twelve hundred men who formed the gamson of El Ansh, 
We found at El Ansh he wrote to the Directory ‘five 
hundred Albanians five hundred Moghrebms, and two 
hundred Anatolians. TTie Moghrebms hare entered our 
service. I have made them an aniiliaiy corps. Supposing 
that all the Albaouiaa and all the Ajintohasis had Sed to 
Jaffa, which is not admissible, and which it was impossible 
to verify that would only have made seven hundr^ men 
dispersed among a gamson of four thousand, the half of 
which had been already massacred. But admitting the 
truth of nil the conditions of this hypothesis, the number of 
El Ansh soldiers among the prisoners of Jaffa could not 
have been more than two or three hundred men. Refer 
nng to the talang of Jaffa, Bonaparte said that war had 
never appeared to him more hideous, a remaA be felt it 
necessary to make after the reatal of so many homble tales 
but It was more declamatory than sincere, if we refer to what 
he wrote on the same subj^ and at the same moment, to 
those with whom he spoke more freely T?u tokxng of Jaffa 

he wrote to Marmont, lew xxry bn/hauf Four thousand 
of the best troops of Djemr and the best gunners of Con 
stantmoplfi, were put to the sword (March 9th, 1799) 

On the r4th of March the army advanced to Saint 
Jcun-dAcre, carrying with it the infection of the plague, 
which had been caught at Jaffa. It was here that the 
temble Djenar resided, whose umelenting cruelties, as his 
name mdicated,^ had rendered him as formidable to Syrians 
oa to Europeuns. Here be had collected his treasures, his 
beat troopa and immense military stores. The anaent 
fortifications of the town had been strengthened by all the 
resources of modem art, through the efforts of Sidney 
Smith, commander of the English cruuers, who had 
furnished him with engmecre and gunners. Sidney Smith 
of adventurous and cbivalrona character an able and 
enterpnaing officer full of an mdcfatigable activity animated 
by all the ardour of the national hatred to the French and 
^ DJemr in Anblc stgnlSo bnteber 
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their chief, had understood the impoitance of the preserva- 
tion of Acre, and liad stimulated incessantly the energy of 
the Pacha and his garrison by promise of reinforcements, 
and by supporting vith the fire of his vessels the defence 
of the place. 

He had already seized the vessels which vere transport- 
ing our siege artillerj^, and Avith it had armed the ramparts 
of the tovn In consequence of this misfortune, vlien the 
French arrived before the fortifications they found themselves 
reduced to batter a breach ^iitli field artillery, and so in 
want of balls as to be obliged to make use of those dis- 
charged from the enemy’s cannon Colonel Sanson, vho 
had reconnoitred the place at night and ver}' superficially, 
and vas -wounded m the attempt, had made sure that there 
was neither ditch nor counterscarp In the first assault we 
paid dearly for this error It vas necessary to mine, which 
was only partially effective, and a second assault was made 
on the 28th of May, in which we suffered still more severe 
losses than m the first The garrison defended the town 
w'lth a vigour w'hich astonished our troops, w'ho had not 
been accustomed to meet with strong resistance from the 
Turks, and the greater part of our soldiers who penetrated 
into the to^vn w'ere slam The firing from the citadel, 
directed partly by Europeans, w'as marked by formidable 
accuracy , the wnrks w Inch w'e attacked w'ere speedily and 
systematically repaired The plan had been traced by 
Phihppeaux, a French officer of engineers, wffio had been a 
companion of Bonaparte’s at the Ecole Mihtaire, and who 
quite recently had assisted in the escape of Sidney Smith 
from the Temple, in w'hich he had been confined as a 
prisoner of w'^ar 

This success, and the arrival of the promised reinforce- 
ments, -with a quantity of provisions, kept up the courage 
of the garrison Bonaparte had hoped that he could raise 
the mhabitants of the country, who were in part favourable 
to us But he obtained no effective help from them , they 
remained in a state of uncertainty between their old and 
their new oppressors To the proclamation, full of magni- 
ficent promises, issued by Bonaparte, Sidney Smith replied 
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by a maniferto, m which he besought them to trust the 
fiiith of a Christian knigh^ rather thnn that of a renegade 
without honour alluding to the profession of Mahometanism 
which the General had published m Egypt Sidney Smith 
tried the same arguments with our soldiers, whom he openly 
persuaded to desert and after an exchange of personal 
insults between himself and the General, he went so far as 
to send him a challenge. Bonaparte answered him by 
iromcally proposing to neutralise a piece of ground on the 
shore, and to send as his representative one of his grenadiers 
perhaps the only answer that was deserved by so puerile a 
thing os a challenge to such a man 

Meanwhile, it was soon ascertamed that an army of 
twenty five thousand men, composed partly of troops fiom 
Damascus under the orders of Abdollab-Pacha, and partly 
of recruits fiom among the warlike inhabitants of Naplousc, 
was marching to aid Djesxar Kl^ber with his division 
was despatched to meet the enemy and the two advanced 
guards came mto collision at NoxaredL KHber'i, com 
manded by Junot, and composed of a few hundred men, 
resisted for eight hour* forces ten times their number^ and 
then fell back m good order on the division to which they 
belonged Kltfbers division was now threatened by the 
whole Turkish Arm y it became uigent to reheve hrm, 
Bonaparte, leaving the rest of his troops to keep the 
trenches before Acre, advanced with Bon b division and 
eight pieces of artillery pn his amval on the heights 
overlooking the valley which is shut m on one side by 
Mount Tabor he pcicerved m the distance on the plains 
below Kltfber'a weak squares of infantry assailed on all 
aides by large bodies of cavalry At one moment they 
appeared completely overwhelmed, and were almost lost 
sight of then again, amidst clouds of smoke and fire, the 
enemy was seen to retire n short distance, only to rush 
forwaM with increased fury to make a fiesh charge. Bona 
parte made his dispositions m anch a way as to turn the 
Turks and rnpuk his march he threw hu cavalry on their 
flanks, and when he was withm a mile and a half of Kltfber 
he gave notice of his approach by firing a cannon. The 
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columns immediately moved forward, and charged the 
enem)'^, who was suqinsed and disconcerted by this unex- 
pected succour The Turkish army, enclosed in a kind of 
triangle of iron, and o^erw helmed by the cross-fire, finding 
with difficulty an outlet on the side of the mountains and 
the rner Jordan, precipitated themselves in that direction 
in utter confusion, leaving in their flight the field of battle 
covered with their dead (April i6th) 

In the meantime the operations of the siege had been 
carried on with more persev'erance than success , harassed 
as they were by incessant sorties, and by skilfully constructed 
counter-w^orks, which made all our mines ineffectual 
Rear-Admiral Perree had, however, succeeded in escaping 
the vngilance of the English fleet, and had brought several 
pieces of cannon, by means of which they had effected a 
new breach and blowm up a part of the tower wdiich pro- 
tected the principal point of attack A handful of brave 
men forced their w’ay into this tow'er, and held it for tw^o 
days, but they were nearly all killed, and the remainder 
were forced to evacuate it, unable even to hinder the enemy 
from repairing the breach by new' w'orks The army, 
exasperated by this resistance, delivered several consecutive 
assaults during the first days of May, and, carried on with 
irresistible impetuosity, our men more than once penetrated 
to the heart of the tow'n Kl^bePs division was recalled 
to the camp on the 7th of May to join in a geneial assault, 
and all the soldiers went out to meet him, predicting that 
he would have the honour of taking the town ^ Kl^ber’s 
grenadiers passed the first enceinte, under the double fire 
from the ramparts and Sidney Smith’s ships , they then 
forced their way through the second, and even penetrated 
into the toivn, but here, before Djezzar’s palace, where 
every house was converted into a fortress, their intrepid 
courage failed them They returned to the trenches, w'hile 
the garrison, reinforced every hour by fresh troops, made 
sorties by every gate, and came to harass our camp On 
the loth of May a fresh assault was made, more to satisfy 
the irritated soldiers than m the hope of taking the place 

^ MJmoires de Lavalette 
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This was the fourteenth attack, and it was more unsuccessful 
than any of the preceding ones. TTie iiege of Acre had 
now continued sixty days, during which time the gamson 
had made twenty-nx sorties we had lost several gencnJs, 
besides a host of officen of the greatest ment CaffareDi, a 
man of distinguished mteHigcnce os well as an excellent 
soldier Rambeaud, Croisier and Bon Lannes and Ihiroc 
were dangerously wounded. More than four thousand 
men were disabl^ and the plague, which we had brought 
from Jaffa, was raging m the camp. At the same time news 
was received that the Turks were preparing to embark an 
army at Rhodes for Lower E^orpt Nothing but a prompt 
retreat could deliver os from greater evils. Even Bona 
parte s obstinacy vras forced to bend before these mexorahle 
facts. Many times during the deadly delays of this &tal 
aegOy m which he etpenenoed hu first check, he was beard 
to mveigh against this miserable little bole which came 
between hnn and his destiny And many tunes later 
when dwelling on the vicissitades of his post hie, and the 
difrerent chances ?rhich had been open to him, he repeated 
that if Samt Jean-d Acre hod feUen, he would have changed 
the face of the world, and been Em pe ro r of the East And 
he generally added, that it was a p’orn of sand that had 
undofu all hts projects But what more striking entiosm 
could he mflkp to show their inanity? His own remark 
contains a condemnation of the speculative enterprises, 
which were more worthy of the inspirations of a gambler 
ihan the combinations of a truly political mmd. 

On the 17th of hlay it was decided to retreat, and a 
long convoy of sick and wounded preceded the rest of the 
army on the road to Jafla, whence they were to gam Lower 
Egypt But however bitter his disappointment, and how 
ever humiliating to ha pndc, Bonaparte was by ao means 
mclmed to acknowledge his defeat In his buHetms, m 
his letters, m his reports to the Directory and to the 
generals who remained m i^ypt, and even m his proclama 
tions to the army which was retreating from Acre, routi 
lated, dejected, and amaxed at a rererse so novel for them, 
he assumed the tone and airs of a conqueror 
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He had battered down tlic palace of Djc/^ai, burned 
the to^\n, and left the fortifications a heap of ruins, not a 
stone A\as left on stone We \\erc retreating, not before 
the enemy but before the plague , our purpose in going 
into Syria ^^as amply accomplished Ihc untruthfulness 
of such an assertion A\as demonstrated by the sight of such 
misfortunes, and the e^ acuation of a countr}>, the occupation 
of •which had been represented as ncccssar}> for the security 
of our possessions in Eg)'pt He was resohed to re-enter 
Eg)pt with all the appearances of a triumphal return The 
Adjutant -General Bojer, A\ho commanded the vanguard, 
receued orders to take with him the Turkish standards, 
‘and to display them in all the villages through which he 
passed, as trophies of victor)' ’ He was also to make a 
great parade of his prisoners , in short, added the despatch, 
‘he IS to wTite, say, and do all in his power to make the 
entT)' tnumphal’ (to Bcrthier, hlay 24th, 1799) 

The rear-guard, commanded by Kldber, received instruc- 
tions to destroy ever)'thing before it, as if to enlarge the 
natural limits of the desert The General enjoined him to 
burn all houses, to set fire to villages, and to destroy the 
mills, so that if a pursuing anny follow'ed us, it should find 
nothing but smoking ashes (Orders to IGdber and Junot) 
At Tantourah, the soldiers, w'hose sufferings, which w'ere 
only beginning, exasperated by the distress of marching 
under a scorching sun along a road strew'ed w'lth those who 
were left to die, and w'ho w'lth outstretched hands reproached 
them with their desertion, mutinied General Bonaparte 
abstained from employing any ngorous measures to put 
dowm this sedition of despair He contented himself with 
reprimanding the generals, ordered all the cavalry on foot, 
except the rear -guard, and set the example to his oflficers by 
gmng up his ow'n horses to convey the sick and wounded 
This unexpected trial, stronger than his own wiU, produced 
in him a sombre irritation, but his indomitable courage did 
not forsake him , and when his equerry came to ask which 
horse he ■wished to have reserved for his use, he angnly 
struck him with a riding whip, exclaiming, ‘ Ever)' one on 
foot ' Did you not hear tlie order ? ’ 
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At Jaffa the array halted for a few days. The plague 
was at Its height T^e hospitals were crowded, and rt was 
attempted to keep up the spints of the poor wretches by 
persuading them that the disease was not contagious. It 
was then that Desgcnettea, under the impulse of heroic self 
sacrifice, is said to have moculated himself m the presence 
of the soldiers to give proof of a behef which he did not 
hold, but which he thought necessary for the safety of the 
army Thu anecdote, thoogh so long admitted as tme, 
appears os contestable os the one which gave nse to Gross 
admirable picture. Thu flluatnoos physician was often heard 
to say by fricndi still hvm& that bad he been moculated he 
would as certainly have died of the plague, like the two 
Kngluh doctors who on the strength of the report tried to 
mutate hu example. 

When the army left Jaffa, there remained a certain 
number of plague-stnckcn men m the hospital, vanoasly 
estimated from twenty to sixty men, for whom they had no 
means of transport Their too probable fiite was to be 
murdered by the Turks, like the wounded whom we left 
behind us, Bonaparte, wishing to put an end to their suffer 
mga, proposed to Desgenettes to give them a dose of opium. 

My art teaches me to cure men, and not to kill them, 
was the physiaan s noble reply which history has preserved. 
The rumour of the Genei^ s proposal soon spread m the 
army and the belief was current that the deed was actually 
earned mto eiecudon. Many years later m a conversa 
bon at Saint Helena, Grand Marshal Bertrand told Napoleon 
that he hnH always thou gh t the opium was given, and that 
the belief was general throughout the army Robert ^Vilso^, 
the historian of the Bntuh expedition mto Egypt, repeats 
the story with a great deal of exaggeration, giving the 
number of sick who were poisoned at more than five hun- 
dred. Napoleon m trying to clear himself from this grave 
imputation, only strengthened the evidence against him by 
the inaccuracies of his allegations. In the J/lawna/ he 
attributes to a subaltern the proposal to administer opnnn 
to the sick but even M. de Los Cases u obliged to odimt 
that the proposal came from Bonaparte hunsclf Then he 
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asserts that his rear-guard iias left belinid at Jaffa foi ihicc 
days to protect the dying, iihercas all the orders and docu- 
ments jirove that the rear-guard left Jaffa the day foUo^tJiiig 
the one in which the army evacuated the place Besides, 
vhile he denies ever having ordered that recourse should be 
had to so horrible an experiment, lie by no means recoils 
from the idea as ‘an atrocious calumny,’ to use the expres- 
sion of the Duke de Rovigo,^ but maintains its lawfulness, 
affirming to O’Meara and dictating to Bertrand, ‘ that it vould 
liai e been to obey the i oice of reason , that lie would have 
held the propriety of such a step, if his own son had been 
111 that situation ’ 

After so weak a defence, it is not astonishing that the 
fact, though indignantly denied by Bonaparte’s friends vitli 
an indignation that is misplaced after such a profession of 
faith, should continue to liave found credit for so long 
among his adversaries The stor}' would never have been 
credited for such a length of time, had it not been in con- 
formity with all that is known of his principles and opinions 
But history demands direct evidence for whatever it affirms, 
and we are compelled to state, that not only was this 
accusation founded only on presumptions more or less 
plausible, but that two circumstances tend definitively to 
end the controversy first, the retractation of Sir Robert 
Wilson, who afterwards admitted that he had asserted the 
fact on the strength of rumours that were insufficient to 
constitute a certainty , and the second and more conclusive 
IS the absence of any allusion to it in the official reports 
sent to the English Government by Commodore Sidney 
Smith, who, arriving at Jaffa just after our rear-guard had 
left, found some of the sick men still alive in the hospital, 
and who, though he mentions with complacency various 
complaints which they made against their General, does not 
say a word about poisoning The most probable version 
of the story is that dictated to Bertrand in the Memoirs 

^ Mhnoires du Due de Rovigo Savaiy concludes his defence by 
adding that the opium could not have been given, since the army had 
none If it were so, we are led to ask why Napoleon did not make use 
of so conclusive an aigument ? 
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Napoleon, he says, gave orders to the surgeon who 
remained with the sick to pla<x opium within their reach, 
and cxplam to them that it was only means left them 
of escaping from the cruelty of the Turks. There is 
nothmg very clear about this famous accumtion beyond the 
characteristic opinion which Napoleon expressed with regard 
to It, There may be some bravado m the cold assurance 
with which he settled the qnestion, but we caimot fail to 
recognise also a heart inaccessible to the scruples which 
make most men hesitate. 

In Egypt, after a long and weansome march across the 
desert, the army was able to tale some rest, and rcouit 
after the frbgues of the campaign. Two usings, which had 
been promptly quelled, had taken place during General 
Bonaparte's absence one was that of Fmir Hadji the 
other that of an obscure ftuudt^ who represented bmwlf 
as the Angel El mody promised m the Koran to the faithful 
m tune of persecution. His only food was milk, m which 
he merely dipped his fiogen and passed them over his 
lips and his only weapon was a handful of dust, which he 
threw m the oir assuring his foIlowOT that this alone would 
disperse our army Several thousands of men rose at his 
call and though the msuirectiOD was insignificant m itself 
It proved how very Uttle had been done m the way of that 
assimilation which it was our object to effect General 
Ljinusse, a skilf ul and eocrgetic officer who had already 
subdued the Emrr marched rapidly on Da manhour dis- 
persed the army of fimatics, and put fifteen hundred to 
death. The Angel himself was among the dead. 

Upper Egypt, which had been placed under the com 
mand ol Desaix, had remamed undisturbed since the dis- 
appearance of ilourad-Bey who had been forced to take 
refuge m Nubia. But Bonaparte had no sooner returned 
to Cano tha» thT< intrepid duct learning that a lurkish 
army was preparing to embark at Rhodes, reappeared and 
at the same time Ibrahim-Bey threatened Egypt on the ode 
of the Syrian desert. Followed by a few hundred Marne 
lukes, the remnant of his splendid cavalry and hnnted 
down by Murat, Desan, Junot, and Fraint, Mounid Bey 
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appeared first at one point and then at anotlier, and kept 
all his enemies in check At the moment when they 
believed Ins forces completely destroyed, he was suddenly 
seen in the neighbourhood of Cairo Bonaparte, irritated 
at an enemy who was always escaping his reach, and under- 
standing nothing of his march towards Lower Egypt, because 
he was m ignorance of the appearance of the Turkish fleet, 
gave way to transports of anger against him, that were far 
from being worthy of a loyal and generous enemy ‘ I am 
very anxious,’ he wrote to Friant, ‘ that you should add to 
the many senuces you have rendered us, the sttll grcafet 
one of eithej killing Mom ad-Bcy or 7 ucaung him to death by 
fatigue He must die somehow or other, and in whatever 
way his death occurs I shall be equally your debtor’ 
(July 5th, 1799) He gave the same directions to his other 
lieutenants 

On tlie 1 3th of July, Mourad-Bey was at the Pyramids , he 
ascended the highest, and from the summit contemplated the 
splendid country over which he had once ruled as sovereign, 
and in which he was now a fugitive He spent the greater 
part of the day m trying to catch sight of the palace in 
which he had left his family at Cairo, and his beautiful 
gardens at Giseh, all of which were now the prey of the 
conqueror Bonaparte, who had gone m pursuit of the 
chief, understood his movements as soon as he learned that 
a hundred Turkish vessels and two English ships of the line 
had disembarked from fifteen to eighteen thousand men at 
Aboukir, near Alexandria, and that their first exploit on 
landing had been to possess themselves of the fort and 
bribe or take pnsoners the four hundred French who had 
occupied It The General immediately assembled the 
divisions of Lannes, Murat, and Bon, and without waiting 
for further reinforcements marched to Aboukir, to prevent 
the enemy from penetrating into the interior of the country 
But the Turkish army had no cavalry, and while reckoning 
on the horsemen of Mourad-Bey had fortified themselves in 
the peninsula of Aboukir, which they had protected with a 
double line of intrenchments It was here that Bonaparte 
attacked them on the 25th of July, after having ascertained 
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that the m)rk8 ^rhich Colonel CreUn, a particularly di5 
tingmshed officer of engineers, had been carrying on at 
Alexandria had placed the town m a state of defence. He 
had not more than six thousand men with him, but seemg 
that the Turks had no cavalry the only arm that would 
have rendered them formidable, he did not hesitate to 
attack them. 

The first bne of mtrenchments was separated fix)m the 
second by a small plain, about three quarters of a league 
wide, which formed a kmd of isthmus, with the sea on one 
side and the Lake of Madieh on the other Bonaparte’s 
plan was to commence an attack on this first Ime of m 
trenchments, drive the Turks mto this narrow space, and 
keep them blocked up there till our reinforcements arrived, 
Accordmgiy Destaing attacked them on the right and 
Langes on the left. The Turks sustamed the first attack 
with great intrepidity but as soon as Murat succeeded in 
brealiig throo^ their centre with his cavalry and pene- 
trated into the plain between the two Lnes of mtrenchments, 
they found themselves charged on both tides before they 
had time to gam their second Ime. Here they were seixed 
by an indescnhable panic, and throwing owty then- arms 
they mahed mto the sea on one side and mto the lake on 
the other m hopes of reaching the Turkish boats. Our 
cavalry pursued them till the horses were up to them breasts 
m water Several thousands of Turks perished m the 
waves m sight of our soldiers, who watched them fiom the 
shore, stupefied at them own work. This formidable 
tnumph encouraged the army to force the second line of 
mtrenchments. But that presented stronger obstacles than 
the first, and our loss was much greater Several excellent 
officers, Leturcq, Cretin, Ihmvicr Guibert, among others, 
were mortally wounded but when the Turks left them 
mtrencbmenti to cut off the heads of our wounded and 
dead, Murat made a fresh chai^^ drove them back mto 
the works, scaled the ramparts along with them, and deaded 
the victory All who d»d not yield were massacred or 
thrown mto the sea. Three thousand men who had 
barricaded themselves m the village and fort were taken 
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prisoners the follo^\lng day Such ^\as the second disaster 
of Aboukir , it was perhaps more sanguinarj' than the first, 
but it could neither blot out the remembrance of the former, 
nor above all could it neutralise its cflecls ^ 

When, after this battle, negotiations uerc entered into 
between the French camp and the English fleet for the 
exchange of prisoners, Sidney Smitli actuated either by 
motives of revenge or by a desire to discourage the French 
^rnW) g^ive the bearer of the flag of truce a packet of news- 
papers addressed to Bonaparte The General liad only re- 
ceived one despatch from the Director)’ during tlic prc\ lous 
ten months 

He knew nothing of the affairs of Europe, and had only 
an indistmct idea of the state of France, tliroiigh a letter 
w'hich his brother Joseph had secretly sent him by a Greek- 
named Bourbaki, pressing him to return - He spent the 
night m eagerly devounng the newspapers He read the 
sad history of reverses, of Italy lost, of France threatened , 
but the intelligence respecting the Director)’ was of far 
more importance to him He saw’ power passing out of 
the hands of the directors, and that they were in mortal 
conflict with an assembly eager to avenge themselves for 
their past humihations Ever since the reception of his 
brother Joseph's letter, he had resolved to return to Europe, 
the t^ctory of Aboukir now enabled him to quit the com- 
mand of his army This secret determination to leave 
singular declaration before the battle 

battle will 

r I information he had 

“eSS =Err 

Sefir (July i ith), disembarkation, dated 7 

men A^copy of estimated at only seven thousand 

pmdant h Cojisulat, tom^^°^ Capefigue, HEurofc 

mous author of r anony- 

Bournenne and other aftenvards denied by 

of Joseph himself ’ ^ INmoucs 
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Hi 5 purpose \ns not for an instant shaken by any regret 
he may have felt at abandoning his brothcrB m anus. He 
communicated his project to Berthier and Gontheaume, and 
gave them orders, with the greatest secrecy to make ready 
the frigates Ca rr i r t and Mutron When this was done he 
returned to Cairo, to take the necessary measures prepara 
tory to his departure. Reports soon began to be circulated 
with regard to bis determination, but he caused them to be 
contradicted, and gave out a proposed vint to Upper Egypt 
as the pretext of his joumey At length, having assembled 
those whom he wished to take with bim he left the town, 
but instead of ascending the Nde, he took the contrary 
direction and went rapidly down towards Alexandria. It 
was not tfll he arrived at the sea shore, on an unfrequented 
part of the beach, and had ascertained that the frigata were 
ready that he openly spoke of his project Tammg to 
Eug^e de Beauhamais, he said, Eugene, you will soon 
see your mother again. 

Pnnee Eughie a&sures os m his Mhfuxra that these 
words did not give him so mneh pleasure as might have 
been expected. The arcumstances ettendmg this fortive 
departure explain the feelings of a young and generous 
heart General Bonaparte may have beheved that hu 
presence was necessary m France, but it was unqncstion 
ably more bo to the army which had trusted to his genius, 
which was already concderably weakened even by its 
victones, and which was on the pomt of having to engage 
with enemies far more formidable than the Turks, the 
Fngli^ and Russian anmea. 

Smee he had involved it m this hazardous enterprise on 
his own responsibility he was m honour bound to share its 
perils to the end. He could not believe m the posaihilrty 
of sendmg effective reinforcements, nor could he be ignorant 
of the state of discouragement mto which the army would 
be thrown by his desertion of it The flower of the army 
had pensbed m the disastrous campaign of Syna, and he 
ended by robbing it of the few good officers who *ur 
vived, and who constittited its real strength. He took with 
him Lannes, Murat, Berthier Marmont, Andrtfossy Duroc, 
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JkssiLrcs, LaMletlc, not to speak of Moni,^ Bcrthollel, 
Denon, men \\ho were equallj useful m anollier way 

lie left Kleber m command of a dimimslied and pros 
Irated armj Wishing to a\oid the reproaches which he 
knew he miglit expect from this general’s manly frankness, 
he assigned him a rcnde/\ous which lie knew he could not 
jiossibl} attend "Man) tunes during the campaign m Syria, 
the strong common sense and independence of Kleber liad 
been displayed m pointing out to IJonajiarle the hazardous 
and chimerical nature of his projects 'Phe instructions 
which the Gencral-in-Chief left to be jilaccd m Kleber’s 
hands contained the \ery significant recommendation to 
treat for the evacuation of Eg)pt, ‘if he should lose fifteen 
hundred men bj the plague.’ In a proclamation addressed 
to the Dnan of Cairo, Bonaparte explained that the object 
of his departure was to ‘put himself at the head of his 
squadron,’ and he promised to return in two or three 
months 

Kleber felt great indignation at the treatment he received 
at the hands of his General -in -Chief, who by a skilful 
manceuvTC had thrust upon him the burden of a responsi- 
bility, the glorj' of which could never compensate for its 
danger He showed, with all the clearsightedness of his 
high reason, and wath the natural pain of a patriotic char- 
acter, what would be the inevitable issue of the situation in 
which he had been left But his letter, which was addressed 
to the Director)', and which might have throwai a light on 
the romance of the expedition into Egypt of which it is 
impossible to calculate the effects, was intercepted by the 
English, and arrived in Pans too late , it was received by 
Bonaparte, First Consul Fortune, which had in the mean- 
time changed the accused into a judge, had prepared for 
each his recompense for one the poniard of a fanatic, for 
the other the first throne of the w'orld ’• 

1 Bonaparte was all the more annoyed at JGcbcr’s complaints, as 
they were for the most part irrefutably just He published the letter 
together ivnth a detailed refutation of the charges brought against him, 
founded chiefly on statistics, in which numbers lend themselves com- 
placently to the violence of his logic A single example will serve to 
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ibow the ontnitlifiilnai of hli onertioas. Hit principal cffbrti are to 
proTc that Kl^bcr had exaggerated the wenkne** of the aimj in order 
to Indoco the Directory to conaent to a pturi. Now three mnnth* 
before thit, June aS, 1799 » Bonaparte wrote to the Directory 

to prcM for remfoTCementi, and told i ectutM posxHiy mndtu 

aU iku aU toe wttui maJU /mcz. In his repiy to Kl^ber he csKrts 
that np to the 36th of September i 799 the dole of thnt general's 
letter the army bad only loat fonr thomaDd fiw hundred men. Now 
In tha mne letter of the 28th of Jane, which ho wrote to the Dnedory 
be lays : TTu e nthud OaUm/nt min tAttw ym tMsi tJu FtokA arwtj 
Aar frvm tttr arrival tty tv tJks frttmi Umt Jtvt tkmttmd iirtt 
kundrtd and farty-faar man Between the month o( June and the day 
on which Kldbcr wrote, the aray hud been doniniihed lercral 
they bad loet the four hoodred men who were In the of 

Abooku at the time of the Tmia* 1^f^dlng j ■fording to moat of the 
reports, from a thoaaand to dfteen himdred had been diaaUed In the 
battle of Ahookir > and they hod lost the fora- or fire hcodred men 
wbo hod accoapanied Bonaparte to Fntnce, besides a consldenihle 
number who bad died of the pUgoe danog these three months. 
Borapflite then esters Into long colcnlaticma, to prore that tm tka 
mantk of SayUmitr 1799, tJu army ^ E^ryt tne/ttdimf luk and 
watmdad, mud kae* rtaeJud tmmty^a^ (kmitand fwt kmtJred mm. 
In his letter of the 28th of Jane b^orv the losses we hare just 
sted hod occurred, ms king a ralnihHnfi of the probohle of hij 

troops fesmded csi his pot locia, be asyi 1 Naet uasan tev tkaU k 
i tdnead t* fijittn tkmtssnd wtm fivm tMi rntmlar dednei fan tkcntiand 
tiik, jivt kundrtd ditabled, JdM hitmdrtd mer k nun, wkv d» not Jigkij and 
tcv tkaU kavt tmdvt Hdtitaad mm, tnduthng cavalry trUnery iMpptrt 
staff tutors tit with tuck forctJ me cannot rout an attack iy sea cam 
kftai vtik attt by tkt deurt, 

TsVberir itatesiKiits ere strikingly confirmed by lereral papers of 
unquestionable aothenbaty pnbtiibed at the aame time as ^ letter 
m the latercepted Carrrtfandencd. Among cfhers, l llie Report of 
Dumas, Chief of the to the Mlmsto- cf War dated October 10, 
1799 which states fh«t ttio army was reduced to twenty two thonsniid 
men, of whom six thouamd were dlHblcd | 2 A Report of Pooasielgiie, 
Controllei -General of Finance, which gwrs a deplorohle accoimt of the 
HlftTTiT* of the army 3 A lettm from General Dugua to the Directors, 
m which be says Bonaparte has left os wltboot money w lt hoct 
powder without hall , and part of the troops without arms. 

Hlstonana, who on tH« occastem hare felt ao scruples in drtnnlDg 
the menory of Klfbes hare contented themselres with serTflcIy copy 
mg the T THTimmafinrn of NspoIeCO. 



CHAPTER XII 


TUL IIGHlLINJll IIKUMAIUL 

During General Ponapnrle’s absence in Eg}’pt great 
changes had taken place in the situation of h ranee At 
home, a policy of conspiracy and cotips-dKiai, inaugurated 
by the iSth Fructidor, had been continued by different 
jjarties, but henceforth \\ith less \iolencc than intrigue, and 
without producing the same effect on the minds of the 
people, a plain proof of the state of lassitude into whicli 
the nation had sunk 'Jhe fear which the ill-sustaincd 
tyranny of the Fructidorians had at first inspired had given 
way to contempt, and a perpetual instability in the govern- 
ment as well as in public opinion had been the natural 
consequence Abroad, the ephemeral governments which 
we had established in neighbouring countries, decorating 
with some tatters of republican legality the insolence and 
brutality of militarj' rule, had ever)wvhere crumbled to 
pieces os soon as a fresh coalition was announced Tlie 
people, whom ive had boasted of liberating, and w^ho by an 
abusive and vexatious administration had been brought to 
regret their former masters, raised no arm in defence of 
institutions w'hich had been dishonoured by all the pillage, 
violence, and excess of militar}^ domination 

The double invasion of Switzerland and the Papal States, 
which had been executed under Bonaparte’s direction a 
few^ weeks previous to his departure for Egypt, had already 
gravely compromised the success of the negotiations com- 
menced at Rastadt , and the departure of the finest army 
and best generals of the Republic, at a time when their 
presence w'as most necessary to intimidate our enemies. 
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had caused the complete fiulure of all attempts at recon- 
ciliation. England had no difficulty m rallying our anaent 
adTcrsanes ; Austria wu bttming to eisct vengeance for 
her former humiliations, and joyfiilly took advantage of 
the opportunity Germany jomed the allies to reconquer 
the Rhenish Provinces fhe king of Naples to dnve the 
Revolution from his frontieii and two new allies followed 
their example — TuAey whom our own pohey had deliber 
ately driven mto the camp of our enemies and Russia, 
who espoused their cause from the keen mterest she had 
m Turkey 

The renewal of hostflides was notified by the nssaqnna 
tion of our plempotentianea at Rasudt an atrocity which 
stiH leaves a dark stam on the house of Austna. TVar had 
already commenced m Italy where the king of Naples 
earned away by a long pent up hatred andapated the 
signal, and lost his throne by his preapitution. Cham 
pionnet entered Naples after a campaign as rapid as a 
military review and added the Parthenopean to their lot 
of short lived republics which we had founded m Italy 
Almost at the same time, the king of Sardinia and the 
grand duke of Tuscany were dethroned, and Piedmont 
was oruted to France. 

Owmg to these conquests, which were more disastrous 
than defeats, the line we had to defend with our redneed 
army when the allied troops advanced on us, extended 
from Amsterdam to Naples. We were attacked at the some 
time m Switicriand, m Holland, m Italy and on the Rhme. 
To occupy Naples with a considerahle part of our forces, 
whilst the Austrians and Russians were po urin g m from 
every direction on the Adige, was a fault all the more 
unpardonable, becanse Bonaparte had often pomted it out 
as certain to mvolve the loss of our conquests. He was 
hnnself so fully convmced of the fiital consequences of such 
a plan, that he had not hesitated to disobey the Directory 
rather ihnn carry it out, and yet it was afterwards undertaken 
with Schtfrer for Commander m-Chie£ The defeats which 
followed were so disastrous that Moreau himself could not 
repair them, when Scherer overwhelmed by a sense of ha 
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own mca])acii), abandoned ihc command of the army and 
retired amidst the hooting of tlic soldiers All that he 
could do was to sa^c the rest of the army by one of those 
incomparable retreats in which shilfulness of dispositions, 
^arlcty of resource, self-possession, and iininciblc steadiness 
rose to the height of genius , but he did not succeed in 
joining Clnmpionnct’s army which Macdonald was march- 
ing back into North Italy, and which was crushed on the 
Trebn by Sou\ arow Moreau, how c\ ci, rallied the scattered 
remnants, and was obliged to confine his operations to 
keeping the line of (he Apennines Italy was lost for us, 
and the Italians remained to the end passne and almost 
indinerent spectators of a conflict which onlj left them a 
choice between their old and their new oppressors 

Our armies had not been more successful on the Rhine, 
where Jourdan had been beaten by the archduke and 
compelled to cross the river In Holland and m Belgium 
our situation was also serious The Duke of York had 
landed at the head of an anny of forty thousand English 
and Russians, and was threatening our jiroMnccs in the 
north At home, civil war, kindled by tlie rojahsts, had 
broken out again in Brittany and Vendde, and W'as con- 
tributing Its cfibrls to hasten our ruin France w’as on the 
eve of an in\asion 

It W'as in the midst of these troubles that the elections 
of May 1799 took place Public opinion in France was 
almost unanimous in imputing these misfortunes to faults 
committed by the Go\ernment, and to a certain extent it 
W'as so, though the Director)' w’as by no means w'holl)', 
nor even principally, responsible for the state of affairs 
The result of the elections testified to this feeling in the 
minds of the people, and the Councils, vanquished and 
subdued since the i8th Fructidor, suddenly found their 
powerless opposition changed into a large majority, to which 
the confusion and stupefaction of the Government, and the 
imtation of the nation against it, gave an irresistible strength 
in circumstances so critical The Directory, feeling them- 
selves arraigned as it w'ere by this unmistakable expression 
of public feeling, dared not agam have recourse to the 
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cynical prevnncationa by which they had &liified the pre 
vious elections and substituted their own nominees for the 
peoples candidates, by the arup-<riiai of the aid FIortftL 
The Councils, encouraged hy the public ay which chaigcd 
all our reverses to the incapaaty of the Duectory seized 
this opportunity of revenge for the outrages of FructidoT 
Their first care was to give Sicyhs a seat m the Directory 
m the place of Rewbell, whose term of office had just 
legally expired. Sieyhs, who had only lately returned from 
Berlin, where he had displayed both tact and skill as an 
ambassador was notonoosly hostile to the policy of the 
Government, and was known to at something higher 
than a mere change of mdividuals, and to have a system 
which, if earned out, would establish a new order of things. 
Rewbell had become unpopular from ha friendship for 
Scherer and his connection with the frtmooj Rapmat, whose 
exactioiis had too amply justified his name. This friend- 
ship gave nse to unj^ tuspiaons of Rewbell s honesty 
suspiaous without foundation, for he hved and died poor 
but the instinct of the pubbe had rightly attributed to hnn 
the prmapol influence m the Dnwaory since the rSth 
Fructidor and he justly paid the penalty of his unrotelhgent 
admmutratioiL like all men whose understanding is 
infenor to their ciiaiacter, firmness with Rewbell degener 
ated mto blmd obstinacy, and attachment to pnnaples mto 
view* so ngidly exclusive m their narrowness that they were 
more fit for a sect than a political party 

By the nomination of Siey^ a breach was made m the 
Directory ITie Counals followed up their success by 
turning out Treilhard. the vmhdity of whose election had 
been quesfroned and they consammated then- victory by 
forcing Merlin and Lorevcillfere to resign. Barras, who 
was spared fiom his insignificance and because he was 
always found on the side of the majonty was the only 
member of the anaent Directory who remained and 
Gohier, Moolins, and Roger Ducos, obscure men whose 
mediocrity could alarm no one, took the places of the 
retmng members. Such was the result of the day known 
as the 30th Pmnial, which was a retaliation for the i8th 
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Fruclidor and Uic coup d'tiat llic LcgislaUvc Body against 
the Director} 

The rcMval of national feeling ga\c to the measures of 
defence all the energ) and spirit ^\hIch ^\cre needed to save 
1' ranee Bernadotte, an intelligent politician as well as a 
distinguished soldier, vas named Minister of War , he 
reorganised all the sen ices vith admirable actnity, and 
roused the patriotic 7cal of both generals and soldiers 
The conscription vhich had just been \otcd had filled up 
the ranks of our armies Bernadotte re\ieved these 
recruits, and electnficd them b} his exhortations ‘ Young 
men,’ he said, addressing them, ‘there ^\lll surely be found 
some great captains among jou*’ 7 hose simple vords 
\\ ere still enough to create heroes The exhausted treasur}' 
found fresh funds m a forced loan, vhich had the defect of 
consecrating the prmcijile of progressne taxation, that is to 
sa), the introduction of arbitrarj' imposts The Chouan- 
nerie, or rojalist insurrection, vas struck to the \cr)' heart 
by the lav of hostages, an iniquitous measure which made 
the whole class of persons responsible for the excesses 
committed by the insurgents Popular societies were again 
fonned, as in other times of great national danger , the 
sunn\nng members of the old Jacobin Club met at the 
Mani^ge, m the same room in which our great assemblies 
formerly held their sittings Our armies were again pre- 
paring to resume the odensive on all sides 

But the xnctor}’’ of the Councils, instead of appeasing 
part}'’ spirit, had only raised new hopes The Constitution 
of the Year III had been regarded as an arm w'hich each 
party in turn had seized m order to strike the others 
Finding that they were being constantly depnved of this 
weapon, they attnbuted to the imperfections of the system 
the bad use they had made of it, and began to meditate its 
overthrow The two pnncipal defects of the Constitution 
of the Year III struck all keen-sightcd men , sufficient 
light had been thrown upon them both, one by the per- 
manent antagonism of the Councils and the Directory, the 
other in the ever-recurring conspiracy of one-half of the 
Directory against the other half These defects might 
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easily have been remedied by a more exact definition of 
parhamentaiy prerogatives on the one hand, and by the m 
trodaction of nnity m the executive power on the other but 
as each faction only ;?antcd power to make it then fortress, 
they found it easier to proceed by makmg a dean sweep 
of aH existing institutions. The rcpubhcans of the Manage 
aimed at the re-establishmcnt of the Jacobm Directorship. 
Their two leaders were the Generals Jourdan and Angerean, 
the former an auxtere and ngid republican, the other the 
turbulent hero of military demagogism. Siey^ a repre 
scntative of the moderate party by whom he had been sent 
to the Directory after his embassy to Berlin, to which was 
attributed the maintenance of Prussian neutrality always 
earned about m hu pocket his famous plan of a constitution, 
of which everybody was talking but which no one had ever 
seecL He had never been able to pardon the Constitution 
of the Year m for having supplanted this unappreciated 
masterpiece, the lost outcome of bis revoIulioDary eipenence. 
His posiaoQ at the bead of a government which he was 
bent on overthrowing his reputation, consecrated by a 
flattery of Mu^beau, and which he deverly increased by 
the mystery m which he enveloped hnnself his undoubted 
fupenonty over his colleagues, and his knowledge of men 
and parties, all gave him immense advantages as the chief 
of a conspiracy and gathered around him not only the 
amhiboos and the able, bat all those who were weary of 
agitation and wished for a change that would insure more 
stability to the Government and more tranquilljty to them 
selves. The oracular tone which he assumed, his haughty 
and sarcastic spirit, and his celebrity doe to a few telling 
phrases which, uttered at the commencement of the Revolu 
bon, had been re-echoed like axioms, had muled the public 
with regard to the poverty of his pohbcal concepbons, m 
the same way os the apparent simphaty of his habits and 
the reputed loftmess of his ambibon had deceived them as 
to the mobves which ruled this graspmg pnest Sieyes 
had no difficulty in gaming an ascendency over the feeble 
and wavering mind of his colleague Roger Ducos nor m 
winning over to his views a laij^ majority m the Conncil 
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of the Ancients, composed in a great measure of tliose 
members of the Convention belonging to the Plain who, 
like himself, during the storm of ’93 had bowed their heads 
in order to be forgotten, contenting themselves vath the 
simple glorji of hvtng His intentions were no sooner 
perceived and made knovn than that large class of society 
V hose interest it is to insure security and order placed their 
hopes in him, and turned conspirators m the name of con- 
sen^ative ideas Such elements made this faction the 
strongest if not the most enterprising party, and all those 
who best knew how to judge from which quarter the wind 
vas blowing, all those who, cither from ambition, disap- 
pointment, or experience, expected nothing more from the 
institutions of the Year III, Talleyrand, Roedeicr, Cam- 
bac^rbs, Regnault de Saint Jean d’Angely, Caban is, Sbmon- 
Mlle, Benjamin Constant, and e\en Daunou, natuially gave 
m their adhesion to it 

The name of Barras had lost all political prestige After 
having betrayed each party in turn, having adopted and 
abandoned evety opinion, he now represented only one 
thing, and that vas immorality, but such was the state of 
public and private corruption that even this was still a force 
Surrounded by a court of stock-jobbers and women of lost 
character, despised and worn out, but still enjoying a certain 
popularity from his easy manners, he thought of nothing 
but his personal safety, and went about from one to another 
full of an\iety and astonishment at finding that he was no 
longer feared, desperately trying intrigue, artifice and insinu- 
ations, making advances and offering pledges which no one 
believed in, and floating like foam on the surface of all 
parties He had entered into negotiations with Louis 
XVIH through Fauche-Borel and David Monnier, and 
with his usual care for his own safety had obtained from him 
a guarantee|of secunty, and magnificent promises , but after- 
wards, feanng to be iscovered, he informed his colleagues 
of the whole intrigue under pretext of enlightening them 
on the dangers of the Republic, though in reahty to deceive 
them more easily and to turn his treachery to the best 
account by betraying every one at once. He had gradually 
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retired from public ^rork, only keeping m hi3 own hands the 
direction of the pobc^ vdudi he used as a shield, through 
the medium of Fouch^ minister worthy of such a master 
and Real his confidential friend. 

The Consfatution of the Year in had now but two 
champions left m the Directory Gohier ei Minister of 
Justice, on honest and inoffensive man and a learned and 
upright judge, but devoid of penetration and completely 
Ignorant of men and affaire, and one whom only the irony 
of fate could have led into politics. The second was 
General Moulins, a warm republican but os ineipenenced 
m politics os Gohier and he was nnknown to the armies, 
and had no influence over the soldiers. The most melon 
choly feature of this history of the last days of the Republic 
is the sight of so much tmavniling uprightness and almost 
ludicrous virtue. Never was there a betiei example of the 
fact that m certain situotioDS good intentions avail nothing 
when they are not united to greatness of character for the 
French Republic migh t perhaps have avoided had 

she but possessed a Cato 

In the Ministry these two men were principally supported 
by Bemadotte, the Minister of War a man of great polmcal 
ability and mili tary wHlI , of a firm, active, and enterpnsmg 
rmnd, and one who, ambitions himselli had long smee dis- 
covered the ambition of Bonaparte. But Bernadotte, who 
besides was toon removed from power by the suspaaotis 
Sieyfes, could not alone make up for the msuffiaency of a 
party from which Daunon himKlfi the ptmopal author of 
the Constitution, had separated, witnessing with silent and 
melancholy resignation the efforts which were bemg made 
to destroy his woric 

In order to carry out his plans and consolidate the 
Government thnt he proposed to establish, Siey^ needed a 
practical man^ nn arm of which he should be the life and 
mover While he was ambassador in Prussia he had thought 
of applying to one of the pnnees of the house of Brunswick, 
a choice which suffiaently proves the chimerical character 
of fhm smgular man s mind. The name of Brunswick was 
indissolubly associated with a manifesto which made them 
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nnpopnlnr for c\cr in France I^alcr, he is said lo lia\c 
addressed a letter to IJonapartc, undercover of one from 
the cliarge d’afihires of Pmssia at Constantinojilc, pressing 
linn to return to Fiance , but there is no proof that tins 
letter ever reached its destination He nc\t tried Ferna- 
dottc whom he found in no humour to be Ins instrument 
Hasth, his thoughts turned on Joiibert, whose firm and 
moderate opinions and noble character had gamed him the 
respect of all jiartics IJut Toubcrl, who m spite of his 
great services had not jet conquered a ])osiiion which 
placed him on the highest level, hid just liccn put m com- 
mand of the Italian arm), m order to furnish him with an 
opportunit) of speedil) achieving brilliant c\ploits At 
the same time, in the hope of silencing Ins srrujiles and 
binding him more closel) to a party whose intrigues were 
so distasteful to him that he had not hesitated to denounce 
Sicjls’ projects to Golncr, the) brought about a marriage 
between him and a daughter of M de Scmonvillc 

^^hlIc waiting till Joubcris rejiutation had become 
sufllcicntl) great to entitle him to a place at the head of 
the Government, Sicjes resolved to strike a blow at the 
only party whose energy ajvpcarcd to him to be dangerous 
'Jins was the old Jacobin party, which had begun to revave 
again since the 30th I’rairial, and the agitation of the 
clubs, principally that of the Manege, was regaining some- 
thing of Its old influence over the people This party and 
the Constitutionalists, headed by Golncr and Moulins, 
were about to unite, when Sicyls perceived the danger 
and averted it by a senes of arbitrarj' measures against 
the press and the clubs His two colleagues thus found 
themselv cs compromised and the Jacobins disarmed The 
principal journalists of the party were transported to Oli^ron 
by vartue of a simple decree {12 Fructidor), and the 
ManiCge was closed as well as all other places where 
popular societies held meetings Nobody was moved by 
this Owing to the terrible recollections left by the Reign 
of Terror, any law could be infringed without exciting 
indignation in France, by merely invoking the pliantom of 
Terronsm Jourdan did his best to obtain from the 
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were on the point of anamg m Italy the eipected death of 
the Pope, the hostile disposition of the king of Naples, the 
discontent of Sardinia, and hia own unfitness to remain any 
longer at his post He could scarcely mount his horse 
he needed two years’ rest He ask^ for some one to 
take his place, both as negotiator and as legislator for 
the Cisalpme RepnbUc. He would furnish his successors 
with all the necessary instructions. Thus, at the same 
tune that, to use a rul^ expression, 1/ faisaxt U mori^ and 
pretended to have no choice in the matter beyond the 
wishes of the Directory he was binding up as m a single 
parcel all the reasons for imposing his wi^es upon them. 
How was It possible to be imperative with a man so pro- 
foundly depressed ? How could they send him positive 
and categoncal orders? And who could surmise that a 
roan, so annous to resign his oflBcc, was on the eve of act 
mg on his own authority with more boldness tha n ever and 
had made oil preparations for doing so ? 

What Bonaparte most desired to avoid was the receipt 
of a fonnal and absolute prohibiOon from his Government 
to give up Venice for this would have tied hu hands 
and he warded it off by this dejected attitude and feigned 
prostratioii. On the a9th of September the Directory sent 
him their ultnnatnin, which though not firm enough to 
restrain a man to whom they had so often yielded, yet by 
Its generosity redeems many wronga This ultimatum was, 
Italy free as &r as the Isonio In it they pointed out the 
danger of allowing Austna to extend her frontier to the 
Adige, and thus introduce this voraaona power mto the 
heart of Italy 'Ihey spoke of the shame ot abandoning 
V enire , and refused all connirance with a perfidy for 
which no excuse could be /bond, since the effects woold 
be far more disastrous than the most unfavourable chances 
of war. This despatch, though the Directory had not the 
courage to mamfom the views it contains, agamst the 
universal explosion of joy which saluted the conclusion of 
peace, is the most honourable they ever signed, and suffices 
to throw on the General the whole responsibility of the 
trensoctioa of Campo-Fonnio. It had no effect on Bona 
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parte, ^^hose determination liad been so decisively taken 
since tlie 7 th of October Feeling that further dissimula- 
tion V as useless, he wrote to Talleyrand ‘ In two or three 
da5"s ever)’thing will be settled , we shall either have peace 
or war I tell you plainly that T luill do auyihtug fo 7 peace, 
for the season is too far advanced to leave much hope of 
doing great things ’ 

Talle}Tand tned to convince the General that the 
Directory was m the right He pleaded the cause of the 
freedom of Italy with more warmth than could have been 
expected of him , but Bonaparte refuted all his arguments 
TallejTand, he said, knew nothing of this ‘indolent, super- 
stitious, buffoonish, covardly population ’ The army had 
not found ‘a single Italian recruit, except some fifteen 
hundred rascals picked up in the streets of difierent ton ns, 
who are thieves and good-for-nothings The French were 
the dupes of a few Italian adventurers The Italian people 
had neither courage nor energ}', nor any desire whatever for 
libert)' Such was their real state As fo> w/iaf was good 
to say tn proclamations and printed speeches, that was nteic 
loniancc' And who knew this better than himself? It 
was time to exchange the chimeras of revolutionary policy 
‘ for true pohey, which is nothing else than a calculation of 
chances and combinations ’ 

On the loth of October he informed the Directory of 
his intention to sign a treaty of peace The motives he 
gave for this decision were the lateness of the year, Hoche’s 
death, the weakness of his army and the distance between 
it and the armies of the Rhine, the nullity of the Italians, 
the breaking-off of the conference of Lille, the strong desire 
of the French for peace, and lastly, ‘the folly of nsking 
certain advantages and more French blood for a people so 
unworthy of the sacrifice, who care so little for hberty, and 
who, from character, habits, and religion, have so deep a 
hatred of us ’ All these reasons were more or less specious 
not one was sincere It was not later m the season than 
when, at the commencement of the campaign, he had, to 
use his own expression, crossed the Alps over three feet of 
ice He could have been at the gates of Vienna before 
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the middle of November His army had never been m 
a better condibon. Hoches death had nd him of an 
emhaimssmg nvnlry, and as regards the rmh of the people 
for peace, which was tme, he had never taken it mto con- 
sideration till It suited hiB purpose to do sa The peace 
would only be the more solid for resting on a more com 
plete tnumph. Never did succeas appear more certain, 
more fruitful m great results, more evidently marked by 
the force of things, than that which seemed to deliver up to 
hnn beforehand this tottenng and terror stneken monarchy 
nevCT could he have dreamt of a more magnificent oppor 
tumty of repamng the evil he had done to Italy Our 
army of the Rhine, reheved m consequence of the changes 
which the Austrians had been forced to operate m their 
own movementi, had nobody in front, and nothing could 
stop Augereau on this aide of the Danube. But bow share 
sudh glory with Augerean? 

His mind was too exdasively filled by his own interests 
to listen to the suggestions of a nobler and more generous 
ambition. He wished to be the only mediator as he was 
already the only victor His mtimate friends, Marmont, 
Miot Lavalette, and Boumenne, however much they may 
differ m other respects, all agree m their testimony to the 
immense influence which this thought eiercised over his 
determination. He wound up his letter to the Directory 
with ex pressions of respect and submission, which were all 
the more derisory at the moment when he was treatmg 
thar mstmctions with contempt, and carrying out his own 
plans. England, he said, offers a far more magnificent 
field for action. The English are worth more than the 
Venetians, and their hbtratwt would consohdate for ever 
the liberty and happmess of Fnmce. To show how far he 
was senous m this strange idea of h~beratmg England, we 
may add thaf he had already planned his expedition to 
EgjTrt ihut he was stndymg with Monge the means of 
executing it and that be was on the pomt of sending 
Poossielgue to Malta to ascertmn how it would be received 
by the French tnights.* 'With regard to himself, he added 
* Mfmmra dt Lavaktie 
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that ‘his heart ^^as pure, and his intentions upright;, he 
had silenced tlie interests of his glor}^, his ambition, his 
Aanity, he liad only had in ^^c^v tlie country and its 
Go^cmment It now remained for him to retire into 
the croi\d^ like Cincinnatus, to return to the plough, and 
gi\ e an example to the an orld of respect for civil authonty 
and aversion to mihiaiy ink, 'ioJneh had desijoyed so many 
sfafts, and been ihc rum of so many ufuhlics' (October 
loth, 1797) ‘The 13 th of October,’ sajs Eoumenne, an ho 
was then Bonaparte’s secretar}^, ‘ on opening the AvindoAv at 
sunrise, I perceived the mountains coA'ered A\nth snoAv 
The Aveather had till then been remarkably warm, and 
everything had seemed to fromisc a fine and long autumn 
At seven o’clock I entered the General’s room, aAA oke him, 
and told him of the change He pretended at first not to 
believe me, then jumping out of bed, he ran to the AvmdoAA, 
and seeing for himself the sudden change of temperature, 
said A'er)' calmly, “Snow before the middle of October 
Wiat a countrj' ! Well ' aa'c must have peace ’” 

He then cvimmed the state of his army, which amounted 
to eighty thousand men, and made a minute calculation of 
his chances of success, if he opened a campaign under such 
circumstances , as if his decision had not already been made 
several daj's before, and as if he wished to deceiA^e even his 
secretarj' as to his true motive, but in reality because 
he saw that this change in the Aveather Avould give addi- 
tional weight to his representations with the Directory 
‘It IS all over,’ he exclaimed, ‘I shall conclude peace, 
Venice shall pay the expenses of the A\'ar and the Rliine 
boundary The Directory and the laAvyers shall say what 
they please ’ 

But now that he Avished to settle terms of peace with 
M de Cobentzel with the briefest possible delay, he followed 
his usual custom, m Avhich nobody has ever been his equal, 
and feigned a transport of anger and a firm desire to re- 
commence hostilities Orders were given to the different 
corps to commence a movement , preparations for a fresh 
campaign were carried on with extraordinary activity , and 
the General assumed a haughtier and more abrupt tone 
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with the imperial diplomatiata. M de Cobentzd at first 
suipected that these demonstratiODS were only feigned, and 
kept stnctly to his prograimne — Italy to the Adda- He 
spoke of departure, and had hia carnages prepared with 
much haste. He threatened Bonaparte with an Anstro- 
Russian alliance m Europe, and with the reproaches of his 
own countrymeiL This obstinacy on the part of his 
adTersary might at any moment change the Genaal 1 feigned 
irritation mto real anger and in soch a game the weakest 
was evidently he to whom peace was of most consequence. 
However much reluctance Bonaparte might feel to a renewal 
of hostilitiea, he had every reason to beheve that what was 
only an object of reluctance with him was a matter of real 
dread to Austria, This fear on which he speculated with 
so much boldness, ahows clearly the sbght foundation of 
all the pretences be alleged m justification of his policy 
On the 16th of October seeing he amid gam nothmg from 
de Cobeotzel, and desiring to come to some defimte 
conclusion before he received fresh instructions from the 
Directory he rose suddenly m the middle of a conference, 
seised from a side«table an ornamental piece of china, which 
had been given to the count by the Empress Catherme, 
and dashed it to the ground, exclaimiDg That is the way 
in which, before another month has passed, I will break 
your monarchy to pieces. He then declared the truce 
ended, bowed to the negotiators, and went out 

Bonaparte had scarcely left Udine, where this tragi 
comical scene took place, when M de Cobentzcl, who was 
at last Bcnously alarmed, followed him to Passenano and 
offered him the adhesion of the Austrian plempotenUanes 
to the ultimatum propcjsed m the name of France. 

The day following, October 17th, 1797 the artides were 
drawn up, copies were made, and at ten at night the signa 
tures were a^ed. It was "dated from Campo-Fonnio a 
little village close by which had been declared neutral but 
it was really wntten and signed at Passenano The General 
was m an unusually good humour ail day They passed a 
great part of the evening in craeJong joke* and tellmg ghost 
stones. At midnight, Monge and Berthier started for Pans 
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to carry the treaty to the Director}' ^ Twelve hours later, 
a courier from the Director}' arrived at Passeriano The 
instructions lie brought not only strictly forbade the cession 
to Austria of the line of the Adige, but also announced the 
speedy arrival of Bonaparte’s successor as negotiator with 
Austria ‘We feel the necessity,’ v rote the directors, ‘of 
naming some diplomatist, loho ‘loill case you of Ihc 700) k of 
negotiatings and leave you free for militar}' arrangements ’ 
It was the reception of this order before tlie signature of 
the treaty vliich Bonaparte had tned so hard to avoid, and 
lie succeeded 

In the first moment of irritation, the directors felt m- 
chned to refuse to ratify the treaty, but, as the General 
had foreseen, this feeble protest was soon drowned in the 
enthusiastic explosion of joy w'hich burst from all France at 
tlie news of peace. Instead of expressing discontent, the 
Government had to offer congratulations, w'hich were as 
insincere as all the manoeuvres which had prepared the 
successful issue of this work of falsehood and deception 

The emperor gave up Belgium to us , he renounced his 
claims to Lombardy m favour of the Cisalpine Republic, 
which compnsed besides the provinces of Bergamo, Cremona, 
Brescia, Mantua, Modena, Bologna, Ferrara, and the Rom- 
agna We gave him Venice, Istria, and Dalmatia, and all 
the Venetian territory beyond the Adige We kept for 
ourselves Corfu and the Ionian Isles A congress w'as to 
be held at Rastadt, to treat for peace between France and 
the German empire The emperor further engaged by a 
secret convention to use his efforts in obtaining for us the 
hne of the Rhine 

Talleyrand lost no time in offenng his congratulations 
‘ Adieu ' general, mediator Accept my Ihendship, admira- 
tion, respect, gratitude ’ There is no knowing w'here 

to stop in this hst ‘ We shall perhaps have some squalling 
among the Italians, but that is no matter ’ 

General Bonaparte wished, however, to do somethmg 
for the people at whom he had struck so cniel a blow 
He wrote to ViUetard, our representative at Venice, to 

1 Lavalette 
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offer a refuge m the Cisalpine Repubbc to all the Venetian 
patnotB who cared to leaTC their country He proposed 
that everything m the shape of stores, ommauition, and 
supplies which remained in the Republic should be trans- 
ported from Vemce to Ferrara, and there sold for the 
benefit of the emigrants. VDletard, who had been the 
smeere and honest agent of a perfidious pohey had wished 
to revolutiomse Vemce, but not to sacrifice her The new 
Republic bad become to him a second country and when 
he had to inform the Venetian Government of the treaty of 
Campo-Fortnio, and saw the utter dismay which the news 
produced, his own emotion was so great that he broke down 
m his sp>eech and burst mto sobs. He afterwards spoke 
of the Generals offer but rt was rejected with indignation. 

I rejoice, he wrote, to find the Venetians have too much 
pnde to accept the propoction which you have made them 
through me. They will go elsewhere to seek a free country 
for they prefer poverty to infamy The reading of your 
order was followed curses and groans for the French 
nation and an unanimous refusal to be accomplices in the 
nun of their country The General repbed with hitter 
irony to the man whom he had made his tool, ‘We were 
bound by no treaty to the muniapabty of Vemcae. France 
was not called upon to make war for the benefit of other 
peoples. As for the chattering declaimers who talked of 
an umversol repubbc, let them come and try a winter 
campaign. The Venetian Repubbc existed no longer 
The people were cotrupted, hypocritical, and effeminate 
If they had spint enough to appreciate bberty they could 
stand up for iL France had not given the Venetians to 
Austria she did not claim Jhe right to do so they had 
only to defend themselves as soon as we evacuated their 
temtory 

WTiflt- a contrast between these msults so gmturtously 
heaped upon a people whom he had rumed and depnved 
of ail means of resistance, and the motives which he after 
wards, when at St Helena, assigned for his pobey towards 
Vemce. There, where the magic of an obliging memory 
without consaence so often changed events to suit his 
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puq^oscs, he speaks of the cession of Venice lo \nsiria n* 
a trial to which he wished to expose the \ entUans for * 
w'hilc, in order to renorale llicir ]nlriolisin * I he rear' 
which the Venetians would hare lo pass in snhjcclion u 
the House of Austria would fit them to rsceirc rrnli 
enthusiasm a national form of gorernment, r\ haler cr U 
might be, whether more or less anstocrntic. . 'J hen 
rvas little reason lo fear that a people of such ptnlk 
manners rrould conccire much aftcclion for a (jcrm.ui 
government . ’ These excuses arc as msmccre ns hn 
accusations against a people whose doom he had ‘•ettled 
simpl}' because they interfered wiili the execution of hn 
plans, and they arc cren worse, because the) arc used 
to attach a sort of ment to one of his acts which has been 
most justly branded rvith shame 

It rvas adding insult to miser) to tell a fettered and 
dorvneast people to defend thcmsclrcs, and llonajnrte 
intended it The Venetians, howerer, did send trro 
envoys from the municipality, one to Bonaparte, and the 
other to the Director)^, to solicit pcnmssion lo sustain the 
combat alone, after the departure of our troops The 
General rephed to this demand by throwing the cnro)s 
into prison. Shortly after the French lroo))S were with- 
drawn from Venice Sdruner carried off all that remained 
in the magazines, sank all the vessels that he could not 
take with him, and lastly, set fire to the Buceniaur, that 
antique monument of the most flourishing days of the 
Republic. This done, he handed over tlie place to the 
Austrians A profound consternation and mute despair 
reigned m the towm, and this death-hke silence was only 
interrupted by the acclamations of a hired populace The 
impenal commissioner who was sent to receive the oath of 
allegiance from the Venetians was the same Francois 
Pesaro who had so often treated wuth General Bonaparte 
The ex-doge Manin was forced to take the oath in the 
name of his countrymen, and with a broken heart prepared 
to submit to the painful ordeal But, at the moment 
when he rose to pronounce the fatal formula, he w'as seen 
suddenly to totter, and he fell senseless to the ground. 
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deroonstnitiDg that this day was ‘the tmrroph of equality 
TbcD, taiang up the sogg^onj which could not fail to 
present themselres to every thoughtful mmd, he transformed 
Bonaparte mto a kind of Stoic hero weaned from all worldly 
grandeur, with no other taste than for simpliaty obscunty 
and the study of abstract saence, and for that sublime 
Ossian, who appeared to detach hnn from the earth* Not 
only was there no reason, according to the orator to fear 
his ambition, but the day might even come when they 
would have to entreat him to tear himself away from the 
leisure of studious retreat 

Those who knew Bonaparte easily recognised m the 
tone of his reply his contempt for the extravagant and 
childish eulogy of which he had been the inappropriate 
object When he spoke, a profound nlencc reigned the 
people listened eagerly for his words, withont bemg able 
to catch them. His voice betrayed a sort of annoyance 
and imtntion, the only protest permissible against the 
singular burlesque which hod jest been imposed on him. 
His discoorie was made up of a few geueraluies devoid of 
any specific ognificanct^ especaaDy when contrasted with 
the fiercer eloquence of his proclaroations but there was a 
tone m his curt and abrupt manner that revealed the man 
bom to command The only striking pomt was m the 
coDcIusioiL ‘When the happmess of the French nation is 
based on the best or^aitu oil Furope will have liberty 
These words, which it would be well to remember pro- 
nounced under such solemn aremn stances, and by a man 
os as Bonaparte, were not without a clear mean- 

ing. It was his announcement for the future that he saw 
more than one change to be made m our political system. 
The phrase deserved to be remembered and weighed 
maturely 

Birraa followed, and spoke amidst general inattention, 
and with on emphn^ that for surpasses anything that this 
declamatory epoch offer* ns m that kmd. He compared 
the General succMCvely to Socrates, Cassar and Pompey 
he addressed to hrm the roost fulsome adulation m reference 
to the treaty of Campo-Fonmc^ of which, ho we v er he had 
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often spoken as a disgrace to the Republic and an infamy 
for the man w ho had signed it , then, inviting the pacificator 
of Europe to crown a glorious life by new conquests, and 
pointing to England, he exclaimed ‘ Go there and capture 
the giant corsair that infests the seas , go punish in London 
outrages that have too long gone unpunished Many an 
adorer of liberty awaits you , you are the liberator to wliom 
mankind appeals with plaintive cries Barras then em- 
braced Bonaparte The orchestra sang a hymn composed 
by Chenier and Mdhul, after iihich Joubert and Andr^ossy 
were presented to the Directory 

For several succeeding days fUcs were given m honour 
of the young General, but he did not often join m these 
festivities He was very cautious m his behaviour to men 
of different parties, and alwaj's skilful in dealing with all 
varieties of opinion, escaping from declanng himself on 
thorny questions, sliowmg a decided preference for the 
society of artists and savants, men without any particular 
political views, and whom he henceforth patronised, after 
the fashion of a sovereign who delights to encourage a 
taste for the fine arts The vacant place which Carnot’s 
proscnption left m the Institute was offered him by the 
unammous vote of the members, and he felt no scruple m 
acceptmg the seat of his former protector, who was then 
expiating m exile the crime of his conscientious opposition 
to the coicp-d''ttat of Fructidor He thanked the Institute 
in a letter, in which he extols ‘ the only true conquests, 
those gamed over ignorance ’ The idea is very fine, and 
the only fault to be found with the expression is the entire 
contrast it offers to his acts From that time he assumed 
with some ostentation the title and dress of a member of 
the Institute, pretending to place the palm of the savant 
far above the honours of Commander-in-Chief, and dehght- 
ing on all public occasions to show himself as conqueror of 
Europe clothed in this modest and peaceful uniform 

In his intercourse with the Duectory he concealed, 
under a certain freedom of exterior, an extreme mistrust, 
and on one or two occasions even took precautions which 
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were an insult to the membere, but which he justified hj 
Hoche 8 premature death. He was most suspiaoua ofBarras, 
the director with whom he was most closely connected. 
He regarded him as a man who would ahnnk from no cx 
trcmity TVe hare no proof that be bnd grounds for such 
apprehension though the corrupt Barras may be said to 
have united all the vices of the old rigiete with all those of 
the new But, even supposing the dir^ors capable of the 
crime of wishmg to get nd of him by foul means then case 
was not desperate enough to dnve them to such a pomL 
They were aware that a great many people were already 
pressing the General to seise the reins of power but they 
knew also that nothing was ready for the dictatorship and 
that the elements on wluch be would have to rely were as yet 
withoot any coherence. They constantly showed him police 
reports upon this subject, not so much to testify their confi 
dence, as to show him that they kept their eyes upon him. 
His mcreasing popularity did, however omse them senous 
alarm and while they pretended to rejoice with him, they 
secretly did all they could to Hrminuh it They made the 
Counol of the Five Hundred reject the proposition to pre 
sent him with Chambord os a national pfL On the other 
hand, they warmly urged him to undertake the adventurous 
enterprise which was to crown his glory and which was an 
nounced to Europe through the be received of General- 
in-Chief of the army of England. 

Preparations for this expedition were bemg made m all 
the ports of the Republic, but they were earned on with 
more ostentation than real activity Meanwhile Bonaparte 
was consulted on all occasions, and called to take part m 
every important deb'bcratiorL TTiey wished apparently to 
makf; amends for the seventy of an improvident law by 
assooatmg him beforehand in a power in which his twenty 
nine years prevented hrm fiom taking open part The first 
use he made of this mflncnce was to withdraw the com 
mand of the artme* of the Rhine from Angereau, who h ad 
become his declared enemy smcc the dupery of which he 
had been the object m Fknctidor Angerean, with the 
penetration of hafred, had long suspected Bonaparte s de 
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signs, and had incessantly cautioned the Director}' Bona- 
parte, in return, accused liim of ha\ ing retarded by his 
Jacobin demonstrations the progress of tlic negotiations 
with German} , and in disgrace that was thinl} disguised, he 
was confined in an obscure post at l^erpignan, without any 
prospect of ad\ancemcnt 

General Bonaparte had nc\er seriously thought of in- 
vading England Not only were the means at his disposal 
insuflicient for such an undertaking, but c\cn supposing an 
intasion could be effected, which was \cry improbable, lie 
knew that he would meet with a race of men totally dif- 
ferent from those whom he had fought in Italy, and that 
if It was no easy matter to penetrate this famous island, the 
scene of so many unsuccessful attempts, it would be still 
more difficult to retire from it, and he was unwilling to 
slake all the glor} he had won on so ha7ardous a game. 
He had for a long time cherished another project, which w’as 
not, perhaps, less ha7ardous than the conquest of England, 
but which would offer abundant opportunities of astonish- 
ing the world, that is c\cr more struck by brilliant execution 
than by solid results It was this that he cared for more 
than all else. An expedition to Eg}'pt did not involve 
the long and perilous labour which the thankless task of 
xanquishing the haughty England w'ould require, and the 
feeble, decrepit state of the East offered a field in which 
brilliant if not lasting success was certain 

The General, however, feigned to enter entirely into the 
views of the Directory ■\'\nien at Passeriano, in the first 
ardour of his passion for the enterpnse, he had called the 
attention of the Government to the facilities w'hich our 
estabbshment in the Ionian Isles would afford us of found- 
ing a new state on the rums of the Turkish empire, and 
particularly of takmg possession of Malta and Egypt, his 
proposals had been met only by objections , and though 
the directors afterwards gave their adhesion to the project. 
It was done m a vague and indefinite manner Before he 
again preferred this demand, he wished to convince them 
that he had made every effort for the reahsation of their 
own plans He set out accordingly to make m person a 
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complete inspection of the preporationa directed ogainst 
England (February loth, 1798). He questioned the pdots 
and sailors, and made his exammationa with that minute 
care for detail which he earned mto all his undertakmgi 
but with his mind filed on a totally different enterprise from 
that which this journey implied for he had with him m 
hia carnage aH the books plana, and notes, relative to the 
expedition mto Egypt, to which he mtended to direct the 
matenal now prepanng for the invasion of England On 
hia return to Pans, he declared that nothing would be ready 
for a long time, and that he would not stake the fete of 
France for a throw 90 full of nsk and the preparations 
for the Enghsh expedition received a new destination, that 
was carefully concealed from the pubhe. The idea of con- 
ducting mto a distant and unknown country from which 
our communications most of necessity be cut m a giv e n 
time, the flower of our soldiers, generals, and men of saence, 
at a tune when peace was not signed, when Europe was 
still m anas against us, when such a conqoest could not 
fell to aggravate the general discontent, and was certam to 
revive enmities that were fedmg but were not destroyed, 
was almost as impolitic as the pohey which afterwards led 
to the war m Russia, though not of a kmd to bring about 
such disastrous results The chnneras which Bonaparte 
mned with hu views of conquest, and which are almost 
the only part of the conception peculiarly his own, were 
not less haiardons than those which were afterwards to 
rpnse his fell but, fortnnately for him, he had only a ^rmall 
army to work with, instead of the forces of several na- 
tions, and at the very outset he met with insurmountable 
obstacles. 

In the occ upa tion of Egypt there was nothing nnpracti 
cable. With wise and skilful management, m a tune of 
peace it might have offered some nscftil results. The plan 
had been more ihim once discussed m the councils of the 
anaent rigtwu, Lelbnitx had submitted to Louis XTV a 
project for the colonisation of Egypt It had been taken 
up agam under Louis XVI. and Bonaparte had m his hands 
he plans made with that object Still more recently too, 
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i\Iagalon, our consul at Alexandria, had presented a memo- 
rial on this subject to Charles Delacroix, the minister \Yho 
had given him authority to come to Pans and explain his 
views to the Government (August, 1796) But in Bona- 
parte’s plan the project had assumed quite different propor- 
tions He proposed, not merelj' to colonise Egj'pt, itself a 
formidable undertaking, uitli a race so unhkely to assimi- 
late v.ith others, and with such colonists as the French, 
but completely to revolutionise the whole of the Eastern 
dominions, where the elements of regeneration were sup- 
posed to exist, waiting but a spark to kindle them , an 
hypothesis warranted by no serious grounds To rum the 
English settlements in India, to chase the Turks from Con- 
stantinople and dnve them into Asia by means of an im- 
mense rising of the Greek and Christian populations, and 
then return to Europe la prenaiit a fcvas, to use the pic- 
turesque expression of the author of these gigantic plans, — 
such was the conception which haunted an imagination 
that knew no rein, and of w'hich the occupation of Egypt 
w'as only the moderate preliminarjf 

It would be difficult to ex-plain the ease with which 
Bonaparte obtained the consent of the Directory to under- 
take this expedition, at a time when the unsettled state of 
the French Government and the prospect of a fresh coah- 
tion rendered it so perilous, did we not remember not only 
the intoxication of prodigious success, but also how eager 
the Directory were to rid themselves of a man whose 
ambition increased with his fortune, and the devourmg and 
insatiable need which Bonaparte himself felt of escaping 
from this inglorious leisure, and of once more fixing the 
eyes of Europe upon him General Bonaparte had too 
much penetration not to perceive that the Directory could 
not without his assistance maintain France at the perilous 
height to which his victories had now raised her But this 
knowledge, far from mterfering with his plans, m a sense 
actually formed a part of them It was his interest to 
prove by a striking evidence that they could do nothing 
without him, that aU our military successes depended on 
his gemus, that he was in fact the smgle indispensable man , 
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and since Hoche’e death this had become the conviction of 
a great many people. They beliercd, as he wrote of himself 
with ingenuous Machiavelism, that, m order to be master 
of France, it was necessoiy for tht Dirtdory to expcnaui 
raxrus dttnrtg kts ahsena and for his retum to restore 
victory to our flag * 

B^des which, he had a horror of repose, and aH his 
facnltieB turned to the side of action. He dreaded itill 
more the mevitable analysis to which he would be subjected 
by the witty and penetrating scepticism of the sa^nu of 
Pons, those mtellectual laboratones where ereiythmg is 
decomposed and tested. He thoroughly undentood the 
character of this fickle and aatmcol people, which avenges 
Its lufotuatioaB by mdiflcrence, and so quickly grows 
familiar with the idols to whom it has offered most mcense. 

They recollect nothing at Pans, he said to one of his 
mtunate friends. If 1 remain long without doing somethmg 
else, I am lost On my third appearance at the theatre 
they win cease to look at me. He most create new 
food, then, for conoaty, for emotion, for that thnst for the 
marveHoos which m the nund of the nation had taken the 
place of revolationary passions. He most keep up Ins 
character complete by fresh strokes the conqueror and 
hero that the popular imagination bad erected. From this 
point of view Uttle Eorope was a mere mole-hiP, and 
afforded no scope for glory he would go and seek it m the 
East, m that land of mirarles where great empires had risen 
and fallen, and which contamed in hundred millions of 
inhabitants. 

How conld a mmd ruled by such reflections as these be 
deterred by any scruple about violating the right of nations 
from apiTing Malta, though it had given us no cause of 
complaint, or frxjm breaking our relations with Turkey 
our ally for centuries — ^with our good friends the Turks, 
as Bonaparte himself called them (Letter of Decern be 
*3d, 1797), m return for the money and supphes of oil 
sorts whidi they had voluntanly furnished to our garrison 
at Corfu ? 


> it Nafo^tu 
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One thing only retarded the e\ecution of these projects, 
and that nas want of money Since the treasury was no 
longer nounshed by the millions from Italy, our finances 
had fallen into their old confusion, and this penury paralysed 
everything The Government met the want by the occu- 
pation of Rome and the invasion of Switzerland 

Bonaparte, in his Memoirs, severely blames these tw^o 
acts, and claims for himself the honour of having oflered to 
both a strenuous opposition His correspondence, how- 
ever, contains the clearest evidence that from beginning to 
end he had the chief direction of the transaction All the 
instructions addressed to Brune and Berthier are in his o^vn 
handwriting The consequences of this tivofold invasion 
in the precarious state of European peace were only too 
easy to foresee, but it was not he Avho would have to 
answer for iL And w^ere not these hvo invasions, Avhich 
w'ere to furnish him with means for his expedition, also the 
events which, to use his own striking expression, w'ere 
necessary in order that the Dvedory might expo icnce 1 cvei scs 
dunng his absence 2 However this may be, no trace of his 
opposition remains, the evidence of his connivance is 
ample and conclusive , and if, as he affirms, he disapproved 
of these hazardous undertakings, w'as it not clearly his 
duty, seeing the preponderatmg political influence he 
possessed, to refuse to associate himself in their accomplish- 
ment? 

The motive assigned for the occupation of Rome was 
the assassination of General Duphot This murder no 
doubt called for severe punishment , but if it was to be 
followed by a measure so pregnant with complications as 
the destruction of the papal power, the moment ought at 
any rate to have been chosen when the blow could be 
struck with advantage. It was madness to go to Rome, if 
they persisted in going to Egypt , one or the other of these 
great adventures ought to have been sacrificed As regards 
the invasion of Switzerland, nothing could justify it, and 
the Vaudois democrats, who, in order to free themselves 
from the detested yoke of Berne, did not hesitate to subject 
their country to the thousand times worse scourge of a 
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foreign invasion, were crueDy punished for their blindness, 
when the pfllage of the treasures, slowly amassed by the 
toil and economy of thar fathers, opened their eyes to the 
motives which had actuated their pretended hberators. 
This motive, r^ch is so clearly prtrved by the conduct of 
the French nuthonties m Switierhmd, and by the documents 
which are left concerning that sad enterprise, has been re 
presented os an mvention to which the whimpenngs of 
this miserly little nation have given nse.^ Tlie best 
authority on this pomt is perhaps Napoleon who 

had the direction of the expedition. Another motive, he 
said, whidi influenced the Directory was ihe mxlhcns thy 
hoped to get from Berne. * 

The expediQon to Rome was conducted by Bcrthier 
chief of Bonaparte s staff Tlie General had named him 
his successor m Italy partly because he knew his mcapaaty 
as a Commondgr^n-Chicf^ and was sure that of his 
lieutenants Berthier was the most likely to make his own 
absence regretted, and partly to lefote the ndiculoos 
assertions of those who attributed his own victones to the 
counsels of this officer The invasion of Switxerland was 
entrusted to Bnme, a general who had distinguished 
himself in Italy where he arrived towards the end of the 
campaign, and whom Bonaparte wished to conciliate on 
account of his well-known mflaem* over the extreme 
section of the republican party Both reemved their 
mstroctions fixim him^ submitted thar plans to bim, and 
reported their operations to of which the aim, os 
Berthier naively wrote to his General, was more fiscal than 
political. In sending me to Rome, he wrote, you afpotni 
me treasurer to the En^issh eeepedition. I wiD endeavour to 
fin the chest Very soon the pillage of this museum of 
the world, the revolt of tbe troops, who were left m a state 
of absolute want that the treasniy might be all the better 
tilled, and the relentless rcqumtions of Haller contractor 
for the expedition to Egypt, were sufficient evidence that 

1 THcrt* Bhtny 0/ CU FrmA Reeeiuhm 

* Letter of Jaonery 19th, 1798, qnoted by 11 . tiannle In hii 
iiutractiTe Hisirry tf tJu DmeUry 
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licrlhicr Ind kepi his ^\ord As for lininc, in Berne alone 
he took possession of more than sixteen millions m specie, 
sc\en millions in arms and ammunition, and eighteen 
millions in stores and supplies The use to which this 
monc) was to be applied had been so clearly slated before- 
hand, that se\eral millions A\crc sent direct from Berne to 
Toulon Such was now' the cmplojmcnt of these Republi- 
can armies, so renowned at their first ajipearance for their 
disinterestedness, their nobilit}, and their purity Two 
jears of war in Italy had suflked to cnect the change 
On the latli of April the Director)' signed the papers 
relatne to the expedition to Eg)pt, but the secret was 
kept, lest the English should take alarm These decrees 
placed at the General’s disposal considerable naval and 
military forces, with a discretionary power in their employ- 
ment He had authority to lake with him ‘what troops 
he thought fit,’ to withdraw' from Italy the divisions which 
had been left at Genoa and at Cnita Vccchia as well as 
those in Corfu, to seize hlalla and Eg)'pt, to dnve the 
English from all their possessions in the East, and to 
‘ pierce the Isthmus of Suez ’ They gave him, in fact, a 
foreign kingdom, to a^oid letting him take possession of 
the sovereignty of France Bonaparte availed himself 
freely of the license thus accorded him He enlisted in 
his service all the most distinguished artists, savants, and 
men of letters I\Ionge, Berthollet, Geofiroy Saint Hilaire, 
Fourier, Denon, Larrey, Desgenettes, Dolomieu, etc He 
did not confine himself in his choice of generals to his old 
companions in arras of the army of Italy, but made a 
choice from among all the armies of the Republic, thus 
depriving them of all nerve and muscle He seemed 
unw'illmg to leave any one of any worth behind He took 
Desaix, Kldber, Davoust, Reynier, Caifarelli, and Belliard, 
and with them his old lieutenants Murat, Lannes, Marmont, 
Berthier, Andrdossy, Junot, and every one who had youth, 
energy, and daring The Directory, in their eagerness to 
rid themselves of his presence, allowed him to carry off the 
strength and flower of the nation , and the motives which 
induced them to aid the General were as little avowable as 
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those which led him to embark so many preaooa hres m 
the nuhest of enterprises. 

An madent calculated to make a government jealous 
for the honour and security of their country hesitate, 
retarded for a fortnight the departure of the expedition. 
Bemadotte our ambassador at Vienna, having be^ repn 
manded by the Directory for his lukewarm repnhhcanism 
and hia consideration for the aristocracy of Vienna, hoisted 
the republican flag at the embassy m obedience to the 
orders he had received, but contrary to diplomatic custom 
This demonstration irritated the population of Vienna, who 
insulted the national standard and broke the windows of 
the embassy The not, which was quelled with some 
difficulty, was especially grave because it indicated the real 
feelings of a people whom we had beheved, if not subdued, 
at any rate demoralised and terror stneken. It showed ns 
that ^ the court of Vienna wished to renew hostihties, the 
people would give a hearty response, instead of oppomtion 
or rductance, as we had amus^ ourselves by supposing 

In thar first alarm the Directory looked upon this event 
as an unhoped for opportunity for recommencing war and 
retracting the stipulations of Campo-Fonmo They offered 
Bonaparte the title of General m Chief of the army of 
Germany but his min d xms too full of his own projects to 
enter very w a r m ly mto their views. He knew too well 
how embarrassed Austria still was, to believe that the scene 
m Vienna was intended as a signal for a rupture. StiU, as 
he was always ready to modify ha plans aca:ording to or 
cumstances, if profitable to his own interests, he determined 
to try what new chapees were open to him, and wrote to 
M de Cobentrel to amnge the affair offering even to 
return to Rostadt and his offer was accepted. But the 
dictatonal tone he assumed on tha occasion, the mystery 
m which he enveloped ha proceedings, a n d the portentous 
activity with which be drew emything to himself, made 
the Duectory very quickly repent of their first movement 
The court of Vienna, wishing to gam time, concealed the 
irritation which the mvasion of Switrerland and Rome bad 
caused, and offered the most satisfactory assurances. But 
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in proportion as the Director}' cooled towards a rupture 
■\\ilh Austria, Bonaparte seemed on Ins side suddenly to 
lia\e conceived conscientious scruples, and he was all at 
once seized with dismay at the idea of the responsibility 
which w'ould de\ohc on him if he withdrew' such an army 
while the Republic was in so ‘perilous a situation, and 
although he w rote to Kl(^ber, Caffarelh, and Brueys, ‘ that 
some disturbances which had just happened at Vienna 
would render his presence at Pans necessary for a few 
days, but that it uoutd in no uay affect the expedition,^ his 
hesitation appeared to increase each day He either 
wished the Directory to compel him by a formal ordei to 
set sail for Egj'pt, and so relieve him of responsibility in 
case of failure, or else, and this is more probable, the 
state of affairs suggested to him the possibility of realising 
a project dearer than any other to his ambition ow'ing to 
the forces then at Ins disposal Mathieu Dumas declares 
in his Memoirs that he was told in confidence by General 
Desai\, that the night previous to his departure for Egypt 
Bonaparte had prepared ererj'thing for the overthrow of 
the Director}', and was on the point of executing his coup- 
de-niatn This evidence confinns the information w'hich 
the directors received about the intrigues of the General 
Hence the significant energy of the order for him to start 
The scene w'hich took place was extremely violent At 
the first w'ords of opposition Bonaparte flew into a passion 
and offered to resign, but this offer had lost its effect 
Rewbell quietly offered him a pen, saying, ‘ Write it down 
then. General , the Republic has other sons w'ho will not 
abandon her ’ The General took the pen, but allowed it 
to be snatched from his hand by Merhn, and said nothing 
more about resignation 

He quitted Pans May 3d, leaving for General Brune, 
who had received the command of the army of Italy, 
instructions for the military operations in that country, so 
imminent did a rupture with Austria appear The position 
which Brune was to defend at all costs as the key to Italy 
was the same hne of the Adige, from Lake Garda to Porto- 
Legnago, upon which Bonaparte had successfully borne so 
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many terrible 8h(xki The pivot of resistance vras to be 
Castel-Novo, whence he could at once defend the passage 
of the nver and command the passes thnt debouch upon 
RivoIl He reminded him especially of the onginal 
moncEUvre which had gucccedcd so well at Ronco, when 
he threw himself at a bound upon the enemy's rear — vam 
recommendations which never supply the place of gemua. 
Besides, the gravest danger to I^y did not he there, bot 
m the weakness of the governments which he had founded 
Bonaparte’s work crumbled away of itself The day that 
Berthier ignomimously drove from the Council of the 
Cisalpine those deputies who refused to ratify a measure 
which he had submitted to them for deUberabon, the last 
mask which disguised conquest fell oC The disgraceful 
anarchy which reigned among the conquerors, weaned of 
their own eicesses, foretold with equal force the speedy 
rum of this epheroeml erecQoa But Bonaparte had 
gr ow n indifferent and a foreigner to that Italy which he 
had so often promised to regenerate. He had never loved 
her for anything else than his own glory As soon as she 
ceased to contribute to hia revenue she had lost all mtercft 
for him. ^Vllat mattered to him the dcstmy of a country 
in which he no longer was present? The phantom of his 
future grandeur henceforth appeared to him through the 
mirages of the East and the memory of the brilliant 
landsoipes of Italy was cflaced by the frightful deserts 
of Africa. 

One of his last acts before leaving France was to make 
an energetic and eloquent protest against a sanguinary 
execution which, on his amval at Toulon, he found bad 
been perpetrated in the name of the law agamst emigrants. 
An old mnn of eighty years of age bad b^ai shot Bona 
parte severely repnmanded the mflitaiy commission who 
passed this iniquitous though legal sentence. The soldier 
he wrote, who signs a sentence of death against a roan 
mcnpable of bennng arms is a coward- Happy and 
blessed his memory if he had never placed himself above 
the laws of his country except by acts of this kmd I 

The day before he embarked he reviewed hu army and 
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addressed them m a haianguc which has remained famous 
for the disclaimer of which it was the object, and which is 
at once more significant and more consistent witli tlic 
character of its author than the proclamation which was 
aftenvards substituted for it Although every line of this 
harangue bears traces of Napoleon’s diction, its authen- 
ticity has again been recently contested, though on no veiy 
substantial grounds, for it is established in an irrefragable 
manner in one of the numerous conversations collected by 
Las Cases Bonaparte made a fresh appeal to those 
passions which he had found so eficctual m Italy But it 
was necessary that the language should be plainer still, 
because of the uncertainty attending so speculative an 
enterprise. Hence what is so revolting in its phrases 
‘Soldiers,’ he said, ‘it is tno j'ears since I came to take 
command of you You were then in the Riviera m the 
greatest miserj' You had disposed of everj'thmg you 
possessed, down to your matches, and you vere in need 
of everything I promised to put an end to your distresses 
I led you into Italy There all was given you Did I 
not keep my word ? Learn now, then, that you have not 
yet done enough for the country, and that the country has 
not yet done enough for you I am going to lead you into 
a land where your future exploits will eclipse those which 
have already astonished your admirers, and where you will 
have an opportunity of rendenng to your country the 
services she has a right to expect from an invincible army 
I promise each soldier on /its return fiom this expedition a 
sum sufficient to purchase six acies of land ^ 

This language, the crudeness of which so revolted the 
dehcacy of the directors, was perfectly appropriate to the 
passion which Bonaparte had developed in the Repubhean 
armies Its only fault was that it expressed too plainly 
sentiments which, in his former harangues, he had veiled 
by rhetorical commonplaces It was acknowledging too 
freely that the object of the war was booty , and such an 
avowal was hardly calculated to calm Europe at a time 
already alarmed by our enterpnse in Switzerland The 
oration was reheved towards its close by the inevitable 
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a greater enemy to the enthusiasm of chiTalry rhnn any of 
the former adversanes of their Order 

Bonaparte found in Malta twelve hundred pieces of 
cannon, ten thousand pounds of powder two ships of vrar 
a frigate, four galleys, and forty thousand musltcts. He 
seized all this booty which had become our property by 
virtue of the new prmaple of law which he hnd established. 
The only complaint we could possibly allege agamst the 
knights was the asylum they had offered some emigrants, 
which was rather an honour to the Order than a reason for 
our seizing all that it possessed. The General sent as a 
trophy to the Directory a silver model of the first galley 
the knights had ever hnd. He left Malta on the 19th of 
June, after organising his conquest and leaving a gamson 
m the island. 

Meanwhile Nelson, reinforced by a squadron of ten 
ships of the line, had re-appeared before Toulon, and heard 
of the departure of the French fleet IVith only vngne and 
incomplete mdicanons to guide hrm, be had tonched at 
Naples at the moment we were leaving Malta. Amved at 
Naples, he dmned that Egypt was our destmation, pcssed 
us without knowing rt m Ae mght before Candia, where 
our army escaped certam destruction by a miracle, was one 
day m advance of us at Alexandria, and being unable to 
obtain any mfcrnnation there, and suppoamg us to be on 
our way to Synn, he turned with all haste in this direction, 
and thus sav^ us a second tunc without our own knowledge. 
THth marveflous forttme, which the best combmed plans 
are not often favoured with, seemed accorded to us by the 
fickle goddess to hide more effectually the snare mto ^ch 
these kmdnesses were to make us fiiil later on. 

On the 38th of June, while the fleet was still m the 
open iwj, Bonaparte informed his soldiers of the country 
to which he was condcctmg them, and the arm of the 
expedition they were gomg to strike a death blow at 
England, and undertake a conquest of which the effects on 
civilisation would be incalculable. But they were to con 
cilinte the inhabitants of the country by respecting their 
religion, their manners, and their customs. Behave to- 
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v,ards them as you did towards the Jews and the Italians 
Treat their muftis and their imaums with respect, as you 
did the rabbis and the bishops You must show the same 
spirit of toleration towards the ceremonies prescribed by 
the Koran that you did to the synagogues and the convents, 
to the religions of Moses and of Jesus Christ The Roman 
legions protected all religions ’ At the same time he issued 
an order against pillage, a very necessar}’- precaution for the 
maintenance of discipline in an army so iiell prepared to 
take advantage of all the nghts of war, that is to say of all 
the abuses of force, by the profitable use they had previously 
made of them in the Italian campaign 

On the 30th of June the French fleet appeared before 
Alexandna The English had only left the day but one 
before, and were believed still to be not far off, m con- 
sequence of which the landing was effected with so much 
precipitation that it resembled a rout more than a capture 
The place of disembarkation was the creek of Marabout, 
whence the troops immediately marched to Alexandria, 
which they took without difficulty There Bonaparte halted 
for a week 

Egypt was at that time regarded as a dependency of the 
Ottoman Empire, but the Sultan was only represented by a 
Pacha, who resided at Cairo, holding an honorary office 
wthout any substantial authority The real power rested 
with the Mamelukes, a service dating from the time of 
Saladm, and resembhng no other mihtary body m history 
Recruited by slaves, purchased when children in Georgia 
and Circassia, and governed by twenty-four chiefs under 
the name of Beys, this force formed a strange kind of 
Order, which recognised no other religion than that of 
military fratermty, and no other law than the will of their 
masters The right of sovereignty which the Porte main- 
tained over the Mamelukes had long been nominal, and 
the Sultan was fortunate not to have even that disputed 
Under the rule of this singularly constituted body there 
existed a population of which the various strata, differing 
widely from each other m manners and condition, bore 
witness to the successive invasions to which Egypt had been 
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subjected. In the lowest rank the Cophts, a miserable 
degraded remnant of the pnnutive Egyptian race, 
certain offices and famished agents and tax-gatherers to 
the Mamelukes. The class next above them were the first 
conquerors — the Arabs — of whom part, called Bedouins, 
still led the wandering pastoral life of Biblical tim«, while 
the rest cultivated the ground under the name of FeUaha, 
or possessed large tracta of land and were called 
And lastly there were the Turks, whose sovereignty had 
preceded that of the Mamelukes, and still received a purely 
formal homage in the person of the Pacha. 

In any other country it would have been easy to excite 
a namg of the population a^inst such rulers, but m Egypt 
nothing but passive and fatalist mertia could be expected 
from a people enfeebled for ages by the enervating influence 
of then- religious faith, and brutalised by the abuses of 
despctiam. 

Bonaparte addressed himself first of bB to the Facho, 
and assured hrm of his respect for the Knnm and the 
Sultan he was only come to dehver Egypt from the 
oppression of the Mamelukes, and mvited him to umte 
with him, and with him to curse the impious race of the 
Beys. He next drew up some proclamations, which were 
translated mto Arabic, and m which he appealed to all the 
pajMinrn he thought likely to act on the mmds of the 
people. He enumerated all the evils which the tyranny of 
the MpmelTiVpn pnd hrou^it on them, all the privations it 
caused them he promised to restore to them tfuirnghis 
a word which was wholly mcomprdienaible to thwn and 
which contrasts strangely with the oriental tnm of the 
manifesto then, assuring them of his respect for then 
religious faith, he said — 

Wo also are true Mussulmans. Is it not we who have 
destroyed the Pope^ who said that it was necessary to make 
war on the Mussulmans ? Is it not we who have destroyed 
the Knights of Malta, because those madmen believed that 
it was God 8 win that they should make war on Mussulmans ? 
Thnce happy those who shall be with ui 1 They shall 
prosper m their fortune and In their rank. Happy those 
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who sliall be neutral ' they will have time to know us, and 
they v ill range themselves on our side ' But woe to those 
who shall take up arms in favour of the Mamelukes and 
fight against us ' There shall be no liope for them, they 
shall all perish > ’ (July 2d, 1798) 

A great deal of admiration has been e\pressed for Bona- 
parte’s pohtical sagacity in these lavish flatteries of the 
Mussulman faith But they were too immoderate and 
overdone to be really clever They provoked the mirth of 
the soldiers, and produced no effect on the minds of the 
people to whom they were addressed Our language was 
too much out of harmony with our situation to appear 
sincere With the simple, instinct supplies the place of 
reasomng, and saves them fi'om falling into snares so gross 
as these. It would have been both pohtic and just to 
respect the faith of the country, and honour it by constant 
consideration , but to pretend to adopt it, to sacrifice to it 
vhat passed for our own religious belief, and to shower 
contempt on what in Italy Bonaparte had treated -with an 
exaggerated veneration, was too open a display of a spint of 
charlatanry for which no artifice would be too base The 
General might have spared himself a piece of dissimulation 
which was as useless as it was dishonourable to his dignity 
After having put Alexandria in a state of defence, the 
army plunged into the desert, to march upon Cano by the 
most dnect road, while a flotilla ascended the Nile in the 
same direction The first few days’ march under a fiery 
sun, across immense plains of sand, whose undulations 
formed here and there little luUocks behind which Arab 
horsemen lay in ambush to assassinate our stragglers, was 
extremely trying to the soldiers, and depressed them in an 
alarming manner Harassed and fatigued, without bread, 
and without water to quench then tormenting thnst, they 
began to ask aloud if this miserable and barren country was 
going to realise the magnificent promises on the faith of 
which they had started The ‘ Intercepted Correspondence,’ 
partly written under this first impression, which was soon 
after pubhshed by the Enghsh, is one long cry of anger and 
disappointment 
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Sereral officers rcnmrkable for their bmvcry, bat of quick 
and excitable imagination, shared this dejection and broke 
out m bitter complaints. But on the loth of July the 
sight of the Nile revired their spirits, and on the 13th the 
first engagement with the bnlhant horsemen of Mnrad-Bey 
the pnnapal chief of the Mamelukes, stimulated the army 
by proving that rt would soon have to d^^ ^1 with encmiei 
more worthy of resistance than the savage hordes whom 
only they had encountered hithertg It is melancholy to 
have to acknowledge that it was orpidity which worked 
most powerfully on our soldiers. They stripped the dead 
Mamelukes their arms were remarkably fine, and as each 
earned about him his whole fortune, considcrahle sums m 
gold were often found m their clothes. They now only 
thought of reaching Cairo supposed to be the cenlic of 
immense nchei. This first encounter which took place 
near Ch^breiss, had the additional effect of relieving oar 
fiotilla, which mcnired the greatest dangers from the attacks 
of the Turkish grmboati. Bonaparte on this occasion made 
the experiment of the tactics most likely to be successful 
against cavalry which was so mtrepid, but so mcapable of 
discrplme and combmed action. The Mamelukes dashed 
them^ves everywhere on our immovable squares, and re 
tired without succeeding in breaking them at a imgle pomL 
On the 20th of July the anny came m sight of the 
Pyramids. The following they perceived the minarets 
of Cano from which they were only sqxirated by the 
mtrenched camp of Elmbabeh, where the Mamelukes had 
concentrated all their forces. They conaisted of eight or 
ten thousand horsemen, who were to strive to surprise our 
hflHTilinm on mardi, while the mfantry troops of no value, 
but supported by rannem, were to wait for our encamnter 
with the cavalry sheltered behind the mtrenchments of 
T?TnKfth<>>i. Bonaparte adopted the same order of battle os 
at Chdbretss. He disposed his squares m alternate rows, 
with orders only to halt to receive charges. He 

directed his movement m such a manner as to cut off fitrai 
the enemy all retreut on the side of Upper Egypt This 
battle, which, seen at a distance m the imposing frame- 
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work furnished by the Pyramids, which had looked on the 
earliest ages of humanity, was destined to produce so powerful 
an effect on the minds of his contemporaries, was from 
inequality in arms rather than m bravery much more like a 
massacre than a serious contest The comparative numbers 
of the killed and wounded in the two armies speak more 
plainly on this point than the most learned dissertation 
According to Bonaparte’s own account, we only had in this 
famous battle of the P)Tamids ‘ from twenty to thirt}' killed, 
and a hundred and tiventy wounded’ (to the Directory, 
July 24tli, 1798) On the other hand, the enemy lost two 
thousand men, of whom a portion were driven into the 
Nile and drowned 

In their regret at seeing such rich spoils swallowed up 
by the stream, some of the soldiers conceived the idea of 
bending their bayonets and fastening them to a piece of 
cord to fish for the dead bodies There was scarcely one 
on which they did not find a sum of five or six hundred 
louis in gold, and ‘for several days,’ Napoleon’s Memoirs 
inform us, ‘ the army was occupied in nothing but fishing 
up the corpses of Mamelukes ’ He adds, ‘ that from that 
time the soldiers began to be reconciled to Egypt ’ It is 
necessary to be acquainted with and to weigh all these 
details, in order to know exactly in what the glory of a 
conqueror consists 

Our soldiers waited for some days in the beautiful gardens 
of Giseh till the arrival of the flotilla , they then marched 
on Cairo, which surrendered without resistance Bonaparte 
established his head-quarters m this nch and populous city , 
he laid himself out to captivate the inhabitants by that 
mixture of persuasion and seventy which he had already 
learnt how to assume m Italy He assembled the Sheiks, 
congratulated them on havmg got rid of their enemies the 
Mamelukes, and raised their expectations with regard to the 
re-estabhshment of Arab domination in Egypt At the same 
time he assured the Pacha that he was only working to 
re-estabhsh Turkish supremacy As a pledge of his inten- 
tions to the Sheiks he formed them into a kind of central 
municipality, under the name of Divan A local Divan 
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was to be established m each province, and to send deputies 
to that at Caira He left the administration of justice in 
the hands of the proclaimed more loudly than ever 

an unbounded attachment and respect for the religion of 
Mahomet, showed hrmself m all religious ftUs and public 
ceremonies, treated the women with the greatest considera 
tion, and by this prudent and skilfu] but meffecttml, conduct 
he obtained from the populace a semblance of adhesion, m 
which however he was not long m discovering the entire 
want of reahty 

The Gcne^ left Cairo at the end of a fortnight to puisne 
the scattered remnants of the Mamelotes, who had muted 
under the command of Ibrahim Bey and stiH annoyed our 
army It was at Saleyeh, just os he was preparing to return 
from this expedition, that he received news of a disaster 
which cut off from his army all commnnication with Europe. 
Nelson had annihilated our fleet at Abonku. 

At the time when our army was lavmg AJeiandna, 
General Bonaparte gave Admiral Bmeys instructions to 
move his squadron for shelter mto the harbour of Alex 
andna, if he found sufficient depth of water or else to 
nde m the Bay of Aboukir if he thought that he could 
defend himself there against a superior force and if both 
these courses were found impossible he was to set sail for 
Corfu. But this order left him only a choice between three 
impoasibilitiea. On one aide, the entry of the harbour of 
Alexandria was dosed to his vessels of deep dranght, and 
the channel, which was only discovered after a long scorch, 
was too shgTlmr on the second, the Bay of Aboukir only 
offered hrm a shelter which was worthless and lastly he 
could not sail for Corfu, which would have been the most 
advisable step to for want of provisions and stores. 
Independently of this necessity which prevented hii depart 
ore, he had other motives which made it a duty to remain. 
No news had for some tune been received from the army 
all communications were intercepted, and the most sinister 
reports were in orcnlation with regard to the fiite of oar 
soldiers. The squadron, which afforded their only hope 
of return, could not leave them m this uncertainty the 
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admiral wished to take news to France that the army which 
had just plunged into the desert had not encountered insur- 
mountable obstacles, or else secure its retreat in case it had 
experienced reverses Finding it impossible then either to 
enter the harbour of Alexandria or to set sail for Corfu, 
Brueys waited at Aboukir for provisions and for news of 
the army It was there that Nelson surprised him on the 
evenmg of the ist of August Our fleet, boldly attacked 
in a position where it was thought the enemy would not 
venture to approach it, and placed between two fires, while 
Its rear hne was unable to take a share in the combat, was 
set on fire and destroyed, after a resistance in which our 
sailors attracted more admiration by their heroism than 
by their skill or their experience. 

Bonaparte sent the Directory a long report on this dis- 
aster, throwing all the blame on the admiral, who was 
unable to answer him, for he had left as his only justifica- 
tion a sublime death The General repeated the orders 
he had given, but said nothing about the impossibihties 
which opposed their execution The only excuse he offered 
for Brueys was, that apparently ‘ the admiral did not wish 
to take the fleet to Corfu till he was sure of not being able 
to enter the harbour of Alexandria, and had ascertained 
that the army, of which he had received no news for some 
time, was m a position not to need a means of retreat ’ 
(to the Directory, August 29th, 1798) General Bonaparte 
could not, however, have been ignorant that Brueys was 
unable to sail for Corfu for want of the provisions winch he 
had promised him, for in all his letters the admiral dwells 
on the need of stores, which was so paralysmg that he could 
not even send two cruisers to watch for and signal the 
approach of the enemy ‘If I had only provisions,’ he 
wrote to Bonaparte (July 26th), ‘I should have sent out 
two large frigates on this mission, and I would keep all 
spies away from the coast , but without provisions or any 
means of repairmg the tackle, one is paralysed this inaction 
makes one ill’^ Bonaparte wrote to Brueys, the 30th of 

^ Correspondence of Brueys, quoted by Admiral Junen de la 
Gravi^re m his Htstoire des Giierres Maniimes appendix 
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July, the day before the disaster at Aboukir I unagme 
that the vessels laden with provuions have already 
arrived and he added, ‘ I am about to send off another 
thirty vessels laden with com for your squadron. It is 
evident that he only intended Braeys to sail for Corfu after 
the amval of these vessels, for in ev ery letter he repeats, 
You must get into port at Alexandria, ycu wtU take 

tn as qtixddy as posstbls thi stmts of rut and arm which I 
send yon and then sad for Corfu, 

Admiral Gantheaumes report of this disastrous event 
nlsn attributes Brueys* protracted stay to Bonaparte s in 
ftructions, though, rt is truc^ without dwelling on the neces- 
sity of waiting for the amval of provisions Considenng 
the orders of the Commander-m-Chie^ and the mcalculable 
strength afforded to the land army by the pres e nce of the 
squadron, the admiral thought it was his duty not to quit 
these waters. 

But, fearing that the responsibihty of so great a Himew 
would bnng discredit on his name, Bonaparte suppressed 
these explanations, that were due to the memory of the 
brave sailor who bad been his ftiend In their stead he 
substituted commonplace observations about deitmy and 
fortune, to prove even on this occasion they had 
exhausted their favours on our behalf and only withdrawn 
them because we had shown by our improvidence that we 
were unworthy 

This reverse, great as it may appear cannot be attributed 
to the fickleness of Fortune far from having abandoned 
us, she has favoured us more in this expedition than m any 
other When I amved before Alexandria I recol- 
lect that while the troops were landing, the sail of a man- 
of war was seen m the distance. It was the Justsot coming 
from Malta. I exclaimed Fortune, wilt thou abandon 
me? What 1 I ask but five dayal® And m five days I 
was master of Egypt It was only when Fortune perceived 
that all her favours were useless, that she abandoned our 
fleet to Its destmy 

What gingnlm- pndc, or rather what pienetration and 
knowledge of human nature Bonaparte displayed in thus 
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allributing his success to the fidelity of fortune, and not to 
the skilfulness of his own arrangements' He kneiv that 
there was more to be gamed by proving the fidelity of his 
star linn b} giving evidence of his genius or his vurtue 
The true cause of the destruction of our fleet lay neither in 
any want of forethought on the ])art of Bnieys nor in the 
fickleness of exhausted fortune, but in the essence of the 
enterpnse itself, full as it was of insurmountable difficulties 
This destruction was an inevitable fact under the circum- 
stances. Before arrivang at Alexandria the French fleet 
had twice escaped certain rum by a miracle When once 
the alann was given to the English, seeing the great import- 
ance they were sure to attach to its destruction, the hope 
of keeping open communications with Europe by means of 
the squadron was the most foolish delusion Our fleet 
was doomed either to destruction or to be so cfTccliwely 
blockaded as to be perfectly useless 

The news of the disaster of Aboukir caused a profound 
explosion of despair and exasperation in the army Bona- 
parte, howev'er, set the leaders an example of calm and 
firmness He depicted Eg)’pt as a sort of island shut in 
on all sides by the desert, which they could easily render 
impregnable, and in which they would soon create all the 
resources they needed ‘If the English relieve this squadron 
by another,’ he vvTote to Klcber, ‘ they may perhaps oblige 
us to do greater things than we intended doing’ (August 
2ist) These w'ords only prove that the writer’s confidence 
was already shaken, and were not likely to delude the 
sceptical good sense and keenness of Kldber 

In the present state of nearly complete isolation, and 
depending entirely on such resources as they might extract 
from the countr}'-, the scientific men who had joined the 
ex-pedition were of the greatest assistance to Bonaparte 
He had associated them with his administrators and some 
of his most distinguished officers, and had thus formed that 
Institute of Egypt which he intended to be as much an 
instrument of colonisation as a scientific body He first 
employed them to make a report on the economical resources 
of Egypt Before they studied her ancient monuments or 
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geological structure, they were to canune the products of 
the soil and the indostiial processes of the country "Hie 
General assigned them thear task m a senes of practicfll 
questions, in which his great and dear-iighted administia 
tive ability reveals itself. They were to find out the best 
methods of constructing mills, of cultivatirg the vine, of 
making powder to discover a substitute for hops m brew 
mg bfir and a means of punfying the waters of the Nile. 
They were to find a solution to these problems, propounded 
by necessity before they entered on those of a purely 
speculative nature , but Scieacc had her turn, and it may 
be said that the only conquest of Egypt was hers. From 
this pomt of view at any rate, our sacrifices were not made 
m vain. Bonaparte opened a French and Arab prin tin g 
press at Cairo, which enabled the army to have its jonmal. 
He also constructed m ongJlactonej and established a mint, 
which yielded considerable profits by mcreasmg the tni»ann 
of exchange m a country m which money was almost un- 
known, and where the inhabitants p re fe ned brass buttons 
from uniforms to European coins. 

These peacefal occupations did not, howev er make him 
forget the necessity of completing the destruction of the 
Mamelukes, of whom a portion, after the bottle of the 
Pyramids, had united under Murad-Bey and taken refuge 
m Upper Egypt This task was entrusted to Desan, who 
after two or three days' march came on Murad Bey at 
Sediman, where the Mamdukes, as if blmded by an un- 
conquerable love of roobmc, employed the same tactici as 
m the battle of the Pyramids, They had formed another m 
trenched camp guarded by a body of infantry and flanked by 
five or SIX thousand horsemen who were drawn into the plain, 
where they broke on our squares without finding any ad- 
vantage m their own foot-soldiera. But this tune they fought 
with a desperate impetuosity which was shared by the 
Arabs, who had Jom^ their army in great numbers, thus 
proving how little we had obtmned the favour of this part 
of the population. The revolt of Cano came to confirm 
this demonstration, throwing the most iimster light upon it 

This m auir e c tion, which was prepared with a secrecy 
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and an amoiint of union rarely exhibilcd in enterprises of 
the kind, A\as espcciall} remaikable from the fact tliat it 
had not been pro\okcd by any of the acts of excess Avliich 
generally accompany foreign occupation, and render the 
presence of imaders hateful and intolerable It had no 
other cause than the incompatibility of t\\o civilisations 
diametrically opposed to one another Bonaparte had dis- 
played infinite skill in tr)'mg to make his government in 
Eg)pt a real benefit to the countrj', and the recollection of 
the Mamelukes, harshest of oppressors, might be supposed to 
render this task easy, he cndca\ourcd daily more and more 
by e\ery possible means to conciliate the population by 
lightening their burdens, and showed the greatest respect 
for their customs and prejudices, especially for their religious 
doctnnes, which fixed a gulf between them and us Still, 
he felt that m spite of all his cflbrls an invincible barrier 
existed, and as it was hopeless to think of making the 
Arabs Christians, he would gladly have seen his army 
embrace iMahometanism, to bring this difficulty to an end 
But the initiative taken in this respect by General Menou 
only excited ndicule, and he found verj' few’ imitators, for 
if the soldiers had no religious convictions, they had, at 
any rate, a proud feeling of their moral superiority This 
obstacle made Bonaparte regret that he had not lived in 
ancient times w’hen conquerors had no such scruples, and 
speaking of Alexander the Great, he said he envied him 
his povrer of proclaiming himself the son of Jupiter Ammon, 
w^hich had been w’orth more to him in his subjugation of 
Egypt than tw’enty battles gamed All he could do amid 
the meanness of an age of reason and reflection was to have 
recourse to artifice and tnck He adopted the sententious 
and imaginative language of the East, and never spoke to 
the Sheiks or Muftis without quoting on every occasion 
verses of the Koran, and continually boasted to them of 
‘ having destroyed the Pope and overthrowm the Cross ’ 
He tned hard to stake the fatalist imagination by asserting 
that human efforts could not prevail against him, and by 
attributing to himself a kind of divine commission to com- 
plete the work of Mahomet All this was clearly seen 
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throagh by those barbarian intelligences, which, to escape 
being made the dupes of sneh a game, onljr'needed the 
instincts of self-preservation and hatred of the foreigner. 

The revolt of Cairo broke out on the 21st of October 
and lasted three days. It was repressed with a ngour 
which proved that we had already borrowed something cIkt 
fix>m the Onentals as well os their sentences. The blood 
of our soldiers, assassinated in the streets, no donbt cned 
for vengeance, and as we had placed ourselves where such 
an msuirection was inevitable, it was necessary to stifle iL 
But the calamity ought to have reminded the author of so 
much cvilf that these events were caosed b_y his own desne 
to find in Egypt fresh means of exciting the admiration 
of the world, and have made him hesitate to ogn the merci 
less orders which changed repression mto butchery The 
General-in-Chief order*, he wrote to General Bon, that oil 
persona found in the streets with arms m their hands be 
put to the sword (October sad) And, as if the execu- 
tion of this order was not soflBaent, he wrote the following 
day to Berthier Order the commandant of the place, 
acuen-general, to cut off the heads of all the prisoners who 
were taken with arms in their handa Let them be taken 
to night to the borders of the Nile, between Boolak and 
Old Cairo their headless corpses will be thrown mto the 
nver Some days after writing to Regnier he said, ‘ Every 
nig ht we have about thirty heads cut off and a gr^ many 
chiefs’ thiK, I fimey will be a lesson to them. As the 
peasants m neighbourhood of Cairo had taken part m 
the revolt, a great number were sei^ and beheaded One 
morning a troop of asses, laden with sacks and escorted by 
soldiers arrived in the place Er Bekieh, the most populous 
quarter m Cairo the mhabitants, attmeted by curiosity 
crowded round the convoy and when the soldiers open^ 
the sacks, the heads of peasants, with which they were 
filled, rolled on to the ground before the eyes of the terror 
stneken multitude. 

We lost on our nde about fifty men, the insurgents fiom 
two thousand to two thousond five hundred. Such was 
the reality of those daziling dreams which fixed the eyes of 
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tlie \\orld If, as \\as asscrlcd, our security required such 
liccatombs, uliat plea can be urged in favour of llic enter- 
prise ^\hlch had rendered such conduct necessary? Of 
lliese poor Fellalis who lost their Ines m driving out the 
foreigners whom they considered the enemies of tlieir 
countr) and their faith, and the ambitious youth from w'hom 
they learned cuihsation through fonns of Molence and 
fraud, and who, to raise himself one step higher on his 
pedestal, had brought death and rum to such multitudes, — 
who of the two was nearest to the traditions of ancient 
barbarism ? 
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CAMPAIGN IN SYRIA 

1798 

Thanks to tlua terrible execnboo the winter passed with 
out much disturbance. No news from Europe had reached 
the army and General Bonaparte wns not only m total 
Ignorance of the state of the Continent, but be did not 
suspect that Turkey had declared war against France 
though she might naturally have been expected to do so, 
after our conduct m retnra for her kind offices and constant 
friendship. The disposition of the Porte was mdicated by 
the arrest of a great number of French m Syna, as well os 
by the conduct of Djezzar Pacha ot Acre, who treated the 
General s flnitpnng letters with disdainful sflence, while 
he beheaded hia envoys. Fmding he could obtam no 
answer from Djesar he determmed towards the middle 
of I>ecembcr to send M dc Bcanchamp to Conitantmople 
His mission was to represent to the Porte that our mten 
bons were friendly and that our only aim m mvading 
Egypt was to punish the Mamelokes and the English, and 
to hmder the two emperor* (the emperor of Russia and 
the emperor of Austtu) from dmding the Ottoman empire 
between them. He was also unpenously to require the 
release of the French prisoner*, and promise that we would 
evacuate Egypt as soon as the two emperors had aban- 
doned their project of dnuding Turkey These mstmebonj 
(dated December nth, 1798) which were based on the 
supposibon the statesmen of the Porte were utterly 
devoid of mtelligence, resulted m the imprisonment of 
Beauchamp in the castle of the Seven Tower*. MemiwfaDe 
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Bonaparte wrote the same explanations in a letter addressed 
to ‘Citizen Talle)n-andj Ambassador at Constantinople’ 
Talleyrand had in fact promised to accept this embassy, 
for the puqrose of preventing any interruption m our 
friendly relations vitli the Porte, but, like a man of 
caution, he had been in no hurry to fulfil a mission so 
evidently useless 

The General, hovever, soon received information which 
left him in no doubt with regard to the real intentions of 
the Porte He soon knew that one Turkish army was 
forming in Sjuia, and another at Rhodes, with the purpose 
of recovenng Eg}'pt He determined, in consequence, to 
anticipate the attempts of the enemy by invading S3wia. 
He would thus avoid the danger of a popular eflerv'escence 
that would inevitably arise from the presence of a Turkish 
army m Egjqit , he ivould disconcert his enemy’s plans and 
destroy his magazines To take possession of Syria had 
always formed part of his scheme , this country being not 
only the necessary higliroad of every invasion directed 
against us, but also the indispensable basis of our future 
operations against the English possessions in India. Syria 
once conquered, what would be Bonaparte’s sequel to the 
expedition ? Here this mind, at once so positive and yet 
so addicted to chunera, delighted to give free room to 
those gigantic illusions which were always mixed up with 
his best-conceived plans He only half surrendered hmi- 
self to these plans, and reserved to himself the chance of 
deciding, according to circumstances At one time he 
studied the map of the deserts which separated Syna from 
Persia, fought over again the campaigns of Alexander, and 
wrote to Tippoo-Saib that he was prepanng ‘ to deliver him 
from the iron yoke of England’ (January 25th, 1799) 
At another, he pictured himself as raising an insurrection 
of the Druses and Greek Christians against the Turks, and 
marching with this immense army upon Constantinople, 
and then, to use his oivn expression, taking Europe in the 
rear, and overthrowing the Austnan monarchy on his way, 
and finally making the most marvellous tnumphal entry 
into France recorded m the history of men 
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Putting aside from the second plan these magic per 
•pectives, of which he only gave glimpses to his most 
confidential intimates, he spent the winter in mrxVmg 
active preparations for the expedition. Repeated raids on 
the tribes of the desert had procured him the necessary 
camels he formed a new kind of cavalry mounted on 
dromedanes , he placed little forts round the principal 
springs on the march, and embarked the ammunition and 
mege artiDeiy m three frigates. With a view to insure 
tranquillity dunng his absence, he restored the general 
council or Divan of Cairo which had been suppressed 
after the msurrection. In a cunous proclamation, addressed 
on this occasion to the shcrifliB and Sernas, he said Make 
the people understand that since the world was a world, it 
was wntten that having destroyed the enemies of Islaimsm 
and beaten down the Cross, 1 should come from the 
tkrthest West to accomplish the task appomted for me. 
Show the people that m more than twenty passages of the 
holy book of the Koran what has happen^ and what is 
about to happen u foretold. I could demand a reckoning 
from each of you for the most secret feelings of his heart, 
amce I know everything, even what you have never told to 
any one. But the day will come m which you all will 
recognise that I have received my commisaion from on 
high, and thaf- human efforts cannot prevail against me. 
^ppy they who first take part with me (December 
aist, 1798) 

He next made on exploring expedition on the shores of 
the Red Sea, recognised traces of the canal of Sesostns, 
studied on the spot the problem of uniting the two seas, 
and then went on to gmnl to sign his name by the nde of 
that of Mahomet^ on the register kept by the monks — o 
species of homage which he had sought an opportunity of 
paying, for Mahomet was one of the historical figures he 
admired the most and he often lamented that the poverty 
of imagination in his contempOranes prevented him from 
playmgi h^e this great man, the double ebararter of 
political and religious reformer 

Finally he set off at the begmmng of February i799i 
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lca\ing Dosai\ in Uiipcr Egyjit, Dugua al Cairo, and 
I\Iarniont at Alexandria. Tiic force was composed of the 
diMsions of Klcbcr, Bon, jMurat, Lannes, and Reynier, and 
amounted to about tt\cl\c thousand men TIic Pachas, 
Aihose troops were assembled in Sjna, liad sent an advanced 
guard on to Egjplian terntor}', ns far as El Arish , it was 
in possession of this fort and the surrounding country when 
our anuy armed there, after a long and troublesome march 
m the desert The fort of El Arish uas taken after a 
resistance of two dajs, the garrison, consisting of about 
tvehe hundred men, surrendered, and the forces which 
held the country were beaten and dispersed (February 
20th) The French army rested, and a few days after 
entered Asia At Gara it again routed the cavalry of 
Dje/rar-Pachn, and on the 3d of March was before JalTa 
This little town of Palestine, so often disputed during 
the time of the Crusades, and whose ancient celebiity w'as 
about to be renewed by fresh scenes of bloodshed, possessed 
fortifications in a tolerably good state of defence, and a 
garnson of about four thousand men When the governor, 
wdio was one of Dje 77 .ar’s lieutenants, was summoned to 
surrender, he replied by the favounte measure of his master 
— he ordered the messenger to be beheaded But Bona- 
parte’s dispositions were so skilfully made, that after a few 
hours’ cannonade a breach was effected He immediately 
ordered the assault Our soldiers forced an entrance into 
the place, and committed frightful carnage among the 
inhabitants as w ell as the garrison They killed about tAvo 
thousand persons Some officers having checked the 
massacre, a part of the garnson, estimated at two thousand 
or two thousand five hundred men, who had taken refuge 
in the mosques and a sort of citadel, surrendered uncondi- 
tionally, according to some historians, on condition of 
their lives being saved, according to others 

Nearly a thousand inhabitants of the neighbounng pro- 
vinces, who happened to be in the town, were sent either 
to Damascus or into Egjqit But what was to be done 
with the two thousand five hundred pnsoners ? To dismiss 
them was to furnish the enemy with certam recruits , and 
VOL. I u 
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to detain them ■mis to keep useless months. For two days 
their fate was m suspense on the thmi, ifarch 9th, 1799 
they were formed into columns and placed m the centre of 
a large square battalion, commanded by General Bon, who 
ordered them to take the road to the sea. They foresaw 
the doom that awaited them, and marched on in silence 
with the doll resignation of fatalism. ^Mien they arrived 
at the sand-piles they were divided into small pbtoons, and 
put to death by the mosket and the bayonet The ongmal 
copy of the order for this execution, in which General 
Bonaparte recommends that m shootmg these poor wretches 
care should be taken that not cm c/ ihovt should escape^ 
stiH exists. Happfly for the hononx of human nature, 
this order was not executed without protests and murmurs, 
and several chiefs of bngndes, Colonel Royer ^ among 
others, posrtrvely refused to undertake the execution of it 

It 12 easy to understand that the fnenda of Napoleons 
memory tboold be annoos to find excuses for this homble 
massacre. They hare given three pnnapaJ reasons, 
founded on his o&matiOQS at Saint Helena, m justification 
of the deed first, the danger of fiirtushmg the enemy with 
reinforcements secondly the nnpossibiljty of keeping the 
prisoners, since be hod no food for them and, lastly that 
these soldiers formed part of the garrison of El Ansh, 
which he had spared. 

But these allcgaboni unfortunately do not bear a Btnct 
examination. The danger of remforong the enemy by 
dismissing the pnsonen was perhaps real but there was 
nothing very redoubtable in a struggle m which m fighting 
onnies of Meen to twenty thousand we lost on an average 
thirty or forty men. Bonaparte himself states m his report 
to the Directory (March 13th, 1799) that m the two 
sieges of Jafia and El Anab — and the sieges were by for 
the most mnrderoos afians — and m all the battles m which 
the army had been engaged since it entered Syna, mclod- 
ing that of Gaia, we had lost but fifty men. He might 
ea^y have dismissed enemies fitnn whom he had so bttle 
to fear The wretches were, moreover snffiaently dcmoral- 
1 iliwtoires tf Prina Eu^nt 
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I'iCd b) the niass'icre they had witnessed at the taking of 
the town 

But the same report shows tliat he was not drnen to 
get rid of them for want of food AVc liad found abundant 
proMSions both at Ga7a and El Arish ‘ At Jaffa,’ wrote 
Bonaparte, ‘we took more tlian four hundred thousand 
rations of biscuits, and two hundred thousand hundred- 
w eight of nee ’ do detain the prisoners, therefore, though 
difficult and mcon\cnicnt, was by no means impossible 
The pretended identity of the prisoners of jafia with those 
of El Arisli IS one of tlie numerous fables indented by 
Bonajjartc at Saint Helena to influence the judgment of 
historj There is not a trace of this assertion m the 
numberless letters and pieces of ^arlous kinds m which 
Bonaparte gi\es an account of the c\cnl, there is not a 
word of It in Berthier’s report, not a word of it in the 
narratne of I\riot, the historiographer of the Egyptian 
expedition^ It is c\ident that if these prisoners had 
formed part of the garrison of El Arish, the General would 
ha\e taken ad\antagc of such a pretext to lighten the 
odious effect of his order In writing to the Director)' he 
merely said, ‘I hare treated with seventy the garrison who 
allowed themselves to be taken with arms m their hand ’ 
This was the single crime w’hich, according to his construc- 
tion of ‘ the rules of wxar,’ authorised the dreadful massacre 
It w'as at Elba, in a conrersation with Lord Ebrington, that 
It occurred to him to plead this striking circumstance 
‘ ^^Tiat you say of this massacre is true,’ he said , ‘ I did 
order nearly two thousand Turks to be shot You look 
upon this as rather strong, but I had allow'ed them to 
capitulate at El Arish, on condition that they should return 
to their homes They broke it, and threw themselves into 
Jaffa. I could not take them 7uith 7iic, foi I was slioid of 
bread, and they were too dajigetotfs to he set at hheity a second 
tinie I had no alternative but to put them to death ’ 
Admitting the possibihty that the defenders of Jaffa w'ere 
some of the fugitives of El Arish, which is not unlikely, 

^ This Miot was the brother of the Miot who afterwards took the 
name of Mclito 
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they must have been there m a very small number for 
Bonaparte had mcorporated m his army nearly half of the 
twelve hundred men vdio formed the gamson of El Anstu 
We found at El Ansh he wrote to the Directory five 
hundred Albanians, five hundred Moghrebins, and two 
hundred Anatolians. The Moghrebins have entered our 
service. I have made them an atnfliary corps Supposing 
that all the Albanians and all the Anatolians had fled to 
JaSa, which is not admissible, and which it was impossible 
to verify that would only have made seven hundred men, 
dispersed amorig a garrison of four thousand, the half of 
which had been already massacred But admitting the 
truth of all the conditions of this hypothesis, the number of 
El Ansh soldiers among the prisoners of Jafla could not 
have been more than two or three hundred men. Refer 
rmg to the taking of Jafla, Bonaparte said that war had 
never appeared to him more hideous, a remark he felt rt 
necessary to make after the reatal of so many bomble tales 
but it was more declamatory than amc&e, if we refer to what 
he wrote on the same subject, and at the same moment, to 
those with whom he spoke more freely tahMg cf /afa 

he wrote to Marmoot, was wry bnlhant Four thousand 
of the best troops of Djeirar and the best gunners of Con 
stantinople, were put to the sword (March 9th, 1799) 

On the 14th of March the army advanced to Saint 
Jean-dAcre, cnnying with it the infection of the plague, 
which had been caught at Jafla. It was here that the 
temble DJeirar resided, whose unrelenting croeltiea, as his 
name mdicated,^ had rendered him as formidable to Syrians 
os to Europeans. Here he had collected his treasures hts 
best troops, and immense mflitary stores. The anaent 
fortificatioQS of the town had been strengthened by all the 
resources of modem art, through the efforts of Sidney 
Smith, commander of the English ermsera, who had 
furnished ^rrn with engineers and gunners. Sidney Smith 
of adventurous and chivalrous character an able and 
enterprising officer full of an mdefiibgable activity animated 
by aH the ardour of the national hatred to the French and 
Djeau to Amble aigniGea bateber 
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their chief, had understood the importance of the preserva- 
tion of Acre, and had stimulated incessantly the energy of 
the Pacha and his garrison by promise of reinforcements, 
and by supporting uith the fire of his vessels the defence 
of the place. 

He had already seized the vessels which were transport- 
ing our siege artillery, and with it had armed the ramparts 
of the town In consequence of this misfortune, when the 
French arrived before the fortifications they found themselves 
reduced to batter a breach with field artillery, and so in 
want of balls as to be obliged to make use of those dis- 
charged from the enemy’s cannon Colonel Sanson, who 
had reconnoitred the place at night and very superficially, 
and was wounded in the attempt, had made sure that there 
was neither ditch nor counterscarp In the first assault we 
paid dearly for this error It was necessarj' to mine, which 
was only partially effective, and a second assault was made 
on the 28th of May, in which we suffered still more severe 
losses than in the first The garrison defended the town 
with a vigour which astonished our troops, who had not 
been accustomed to meet with strong resistance from the 
Turks, and the greater part of our soldiers who penetrated 
into the town were slain. The firing from the citadel, 
directed partly by Europeans, Avas marked by formidable 
accuracy , the works which we attacked were speedily and 
systematically repaired The plan had been traced by 
Phihppeaux, a French officer of engineers, Avho had been a 
companion of Bonaparte’s at the Ecole Militaire, and Avho 
quite recently had assisted in the escape of Sidney Smith 
from the Temple, in which he had been confined as a 
prisoner of war 

This success, and the arrival of the promised reinforce- 
ments, with a quantity of provisions, kept up the courage 
of the garrison Bonaparte had hoped that he could raise 
the mhabitants of the country, who were in part favourable 
to us But he obtained no effective help from them , they 
remained in a state of uncertainty between their old and 
their neiv oppressors To the proclamation, full of magni- 
ficent promises, issued by Bonaparte, Sidney Smith replied 
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by a manifesto, m wbich he besought them to trust the 
fiuth of a ChnsUan rather than that of a renegade 

without honour alluding to the profession of Mahometanism 
Tfduch the General had publish^ m Egypt Sidney Smith 
tned the same arguments with our Boldieis, whom he openly 
persuaded to desert , and after an exchange of personal 
insults between himself and the General, he went so fer as 
to send him a challenge. Bonaparte answered him by 
iromcally proposing to nentialise a piece of ground on the 
shore, and to send as his representative one of his grenadiers 
perhaps the only answer that was deserved by so pnerile a 
thing as a challenge to such a mrin. 

Meanwhfle, it was soon ascertamed that an army of 
twenty-five thousand men, composed partly of troops firom 
Damascus imder the orders of Abdallab-Pacba, and partly 
of recruitB fium among the warlike inhabitant* of Naplouse, 
waa marching to aid Djcaar Kltfber with his dmsiem, 
was despatched to meet the enemy and the two advanced 
guard* came mto collision at Koiaieth. KJfber’s, com 
manded by Junot, and composed of a few hundred men 
resisted for eight hour* forces ten time* their number and 
then fen back m good order on the division to which they 
belonged Kliber s division was now threatened by the 
whole Turkish army it became urgent to reheve him. 
Bonaparte, leaving the rest of his troops to keep the 
trenches before Acre advanced with Bon s divisiou and 
eight piece* of artilleTy Qn hi* amval on the heights 
overlooking the valley which is shut m on one side by 
Mount Tabor he perceived m the distance on the plains 
below Kl^ber's w^ square* of infantry assailed on all 
fiidea by large bodies of cavalry At one moment they 
appeared completely overwhelmed, and were almost lost 
RTgh t of then again amidst douds of smoke and fire, the 
enemy was seen to retire a short distance, only to rush 
forwarf with increased fury to make a fiesh charge. Bona 
parte made his dispKjsition* in such a way os to turn the 
Turks and mask his march he threw hia cavalry on their 
and when he was withm a mile and a half of Kltfber 
he gave notice of his approach by firing a cannon. The 
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columns immediately moved forward, and charged the 
enemy, who was surpnsed and disconcerted by this unex- 
pected succour The Turkish army, enclosed in a kind of 
triangle of iron, and overwhelmed by the cross-fiie, findmg 
with difficulty an outlet on the side of the mountains and 
the nver Jordan, precipitated themselves in that direction 
in utter confusion, leaving m their flight the field of battle 
covered with their dead (April i6th) 

In the meantime the operations of the siege had been 
carried on with more perseverance than success , harassed 
as they were by incessant sorties, and by skilfully constructed 
counter-works, w'hicli made all our mines mefiectual 
Rear-Admiral Perrde had, however, succeeded in escaping 
the vigilance of the English fleet, and had brought several 
pieces of cannon, by means of which they had effected a 
new breach and blown up a part of the tower which pro- 
tected the principal point of attack A handful of brave 
men forced their way into this tower, and held it for tivo 
days , but they were nearly all killed, and the remainder 
were forced to evacuate it, unable even to hinder the enemy 
from repairing the breach by new works The army, 
exasperated by this resistance, delivered several consecutive 
assaults dunng the first days of May, and, carried on with 
irresistible impetuosity, our men more than once penetrated 
to the heart of the town KRber’s division was recalled 
to the camp on the 7 th of May to join in a general assault, 
and aU the soldiers went out to meet hun, predicting that 
he would have the honour of taking the toivn ^ Kldber’s 
grenadiers passed the first enceinte, under the double fire 
from the ramparts and Sidney Smith’s ships , they then 
forced their way through the second, and even penetrated 
into the town , but here, before Djezzar’s palace, where 
every house was converted into a fortress, their intrepid 
courage failed them They returned to the trenches, while 
the garrison, reinforced every hour by fresh troops, made 
sorties by every gate, and came to harass our camp On 
the loth of May a fresh assault was made, more to satisfy 
the irritated soldiers than m the hope of taking the place 

^ Mimoires de Lavalctie 
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Thu was the fourteenth attack, and it was more unsuccessfol 
than any of the preceding ones. The of Acre had 
now continoed sixty days daring which tune the ganuon 
had made twenty-six sorties we had lost se vera l generals, 
besidea a host of officers of the greatest ment Caffarelli, a 
moo of distmgouhed intelligence as well as an excellent 
soldier Rambeand, Cromer and Bon Lannes and Duroc 
were dangerously wounded. More thno four thousand 
men were disabled, and the plagne, which we brought 
from Jafia, was raging in the camp. At the snmp time news 
was received that the Turks were preparing to embark an 
army at Rhodes for Lower Egypt Nothing but a prompt 
retreat could deliver os from greater evils. Even Bona 
parte s obstinacy was forced to bend before these mcxorable 
facte. Many tunes during the deadly delays of this fatal 
siege, m which he experienced hu first check, he was heard 
to inveigh ogtunst thu miserable httle bole which came 
between him and hu destmy And many times later 
when dwelling on the vicusrtodes of bu past life, and the 
diflerent rlmnnM which had been open to hm, he repeated 
that if Saint Jesn-d Acre had fallen, he would have changed 
the face of the world, and been Emperor of the East And 
he generally added, that it was a grain of sand tkat had 
undofu aU hts projects But what more striking cntiasm 
could he make to show their inanity ? Hu own remark 
contains a condemnation of the speculative enterprises, 
which were more worthy of the inspirations of a gambler 
than the combmattons of a truly political mind. 

On the i7tb of May it was deaded to retreat, and a 
long convoy of sick and wounded preceded the rest of the 
army on the road to Jafls, whence they were to gam Lower 
Egypt But however bitter hu duappomtment, and how 
ever humiliatmg to hu pnde, Bonaparte was by no means 
mchned to acknowledge hu defeat In hu bulletins, m 
hu letters, m hu reports to the Directory and to the 
generals who remained m arid even m hu proclama 

tions to the army whidi was retreating from Acre, mun 
dejected, and amajed at a reverse so novel for them 
he assumed the tone and airs of a conqueror 
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He had battered down the palace of Djezzar, burned 
the town, and left the forbfications a heap of rums ^ not a 
stone was left on stone We were retreating, not before 
the enemy but before the plague, our purpose in going 
into Syria was amply accomphshed The untruthfulness 
of such an assertion was demonstrated by the sight of such 
misfortunes, and the evacuation of a country, the occupation 
of which had been represented as necessary for the security 
of our possessions in Egypt He was resolved to re-enter 
Eg}^t with all the appearances of a triumphal return The 
Adjutant- General Boyer, who commanded the vanguard, 
received orders to take with him the Turkish standards, 
‘ and to display them in all the villages through which he 
passed, as trophies of victory ’ He was also to make a 
great parade of his pnsoners , in short, added the despatch, 
‘ he IS to write, say, and do all in his power to make the 
entry triumphal’ (to Berthier, May 24th, 1799) 

The rear-guard, commanded by Kldber, received instruc- 
tions to destroy everything before it, as if to enlarge the 
natural limits of the desert The General enjoined him to 
burn all houses, to set fire to villages, and to destroy the 
nulls, so that if a pursuing army followed us, it should find 
nothing but smokmg ashes (Orders to KUdber and Junot) 
At Tantourah, the soldiers, Avhose sufferings, which were 
only beginmng, exasperated by the distress of marchmg 
under a scorching sun along a road strewed with those who 
were left to die, and who with outstretched hands reproached 
them with theu desertion, mutinied General Bonaparte 
abstained from employing any ngorous measures to put 
down this sedition of despair He contented himself with 
reprimanding the generals, ordered all the cavalry on foot, 
except the rear -guard, and set the example to his officers by 
giving up his own horses to convey the sick and wounded 
This unexpected trial, stronger than his own will, produced 
in him a sombre untation, but his indomitable courage did 
not forsake him , and when his equerry came to ask which 
horse he wished to have reserved for his use, he angrily 
struck him with a riding whip, exclaimmg, ‘ Ever)' one on 
foot • Did you not hear tlie ordei ? ’ 
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At Jaflli tho anny halted for a few dayi. The plagne 
was at Its height The hospitals were crowded, and it was 
attempted to keep np the spmts of the poor wretches by 
persuading them that the disease was not contagious. It 
was then that Desgenettes, under the impulse of heroic self 
taoifice, is said to have moculated himself m the presence 
of the soldiers to give proof of a behef which he did not 
hold, but which he thought necessary for the safety of the 
army This anecdote, though so long admitted as true, 
appears as contestable as the one which gave nse to Gros s 
admirable picture This fliustnous physiaan was often heard 
to say by faends still hvin^ that h^ he been moculated he 
would as certainly have died of the plague, like the two 
English doctors who on the strength of the report tned to 
imitate his example. 

When the army left Jaffa, there remained a certain 
number of plague-stncken men m the hospital, vanously 
estimated from twenty to stity men, for whom they had no 
means of transport Their too probable fate was to be 
murdered by the Turks, like the wounded whom we left 
behind us. Bonaparte, wishing to put an end to their suffer 
mgs, proposed to De^enettes to give them a dose of opium. 

My art teaches me to cure men, and not to kill them, 
was the physician s noble reply which history has preserved. 
The rumour of the General s proposal soon spread m the 
army and the belief was current that the deed was actually 
earned mto executioa Many years later m a convern 
bon at Samt Helena, Grand Marshal Bertrand told Napoleon 
that he had always thought the opium was given, and that 
the behef was general throughout the army Robert Wilton, 
the bistonan of the Bnbsh expedition mto Egypt, repeats 
the story with a great deal of exaggeration, giving the 
number of aick who w er e poisoned at more than five hun- 
dred. Napoleon m trying to clear himself from this grare 
imputation, only strengthened the evidence against him by 
the inaccuraaes of hii allcgabona. In the MoHcnaJ be 
attributes to a subaltern the proposal to administer opium 
to the sick but even LL de las Cases is obliged to admit 
that the proposal mme from Bonaparte himself Then he 
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asserts that liis rear-guard ^^as left beliind at Jaffa foi ihicc 
days to protect the d)ing, ^^hercas all the orders and docu- 
ments prove that the rear-guard left Jaffa the day follouiug 
the one m which the armj' evacuated the place Besides, 
while he denies e\er having ordered that recourse should be 
had to so horrible an experiment, he by no means recoils 
from the idea as ‘ an atrocious calumny,’ to use the expres- 
sion of the Duke de RoMgo,^ but maintains its laivfulness, 
affirming to O’Meara and dictating to Bertrand, ‘ that it would 
have been to obey the voice of reason , that he w ould have 
held the propriety of such a step, if his own son had been 
in that situation ’ 

After so weak a defence, it is not astonishing that the 
fact, though indignantly denied by Bonaparte’s friends with 
an indignation that is misplaced after such a profession of 
faith, should continue to have found credit for so long 
among his adversaries The story would never have been 
credited for such a length of time, had it not been in con- 
formity with all that is knoivn of his principles and opinions 
But histor}' demands direct evidence for w'hatever it affirms, 
and we are compelled to state, that not only was this 
accusation founded only on presumptions more or less 
plausible, but that tivo circumstances tend definitively to 
end the controversy first, the retractation of Sir Robert 
Wilson, w'ho afterwards admitted that he had asserted the 
fact on the strength of rumours that were insufficient to 
constitute a certainty , and the second and more conclusive 
IS the absence of any allusion to it in the official reports 
sent to the English Government by Commodore Sidney 
Smith, who, arriving at Jaffa just after our rear-guard had 
left, found some of the sick men still alive m the hospital, 
and who, though he mentions with complacency various 
complaints which they made against their General, does not 
say a word about poisoning The most probable version 
of the story is that dictated to Bertrand in the Memoirs 

^ Mimoires dtt Due de Rovtgo Savary concludes his defence by 
adding that the opium could not have been given, since the army had 
none If it were so, we are led to ask why Napoleon did not malce use 
of so conclusive an argument ^ 
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Napoleon, he Bays, gave orders to the surgeon who 
remained with the sick to place opium withm their reach, 
and explam to them that it was ^e only means left them 
of escaping from the cruelty of the Turks. There is 
nothing very dear about this famous accusation beyond the 
characteristic opmion which Napoleon expressed with regard 
to It. There may be some bravado m the cold assurance 
with which he settled the question, but we cannot fail to 
recognise also a heart inaccessible to the scruples which 
make most men hesitate. 

In Egypt, after a long and wearisome march across the 
desert, the army was able to take some rest, and recruit 
after the fatigues of the campaign. Two nsmga, which had 
been promptly quelled, had taken place dunng General 
Bonaparte 8 absence one was that of Fjhit Hadji the 
other that of on obscure fimatic, who represented himself 
oj the Angel EJ mody promised m the Koran to the fiutlifu] 
in tune of persecutioo. His only food was rnilk^ m which 
he merely dipped his fingers and parsed them over his 
bps and his only weapon was a handfal of dost, which he 
threw in the air aasunog his foDowers rhat this alone would 
disperse our army Several tboosands of men rose at ius 
call and though the insurrection was insignificant m itself 
It proved how very little had been done m the way of that 
asaimilation which it was our object to effect General 
Lanusse, a skilful and energetic officer who had already 
subdued the F-mir marched rapidly on Damanhour dis 
persed the army of fimatica, and put fifteen hundred to 
death. The Angel hunaelf was among the dead. 

Upper Egypt, which had been placed under the com 
mand of Desan, had remamed undisturbed srace the dis- 
appearance of Mourad Bey who had been forced to take 
reftige m N nhta, But Bonaparte had no sooner returned 
to Cairo, thnn this mtrepid chie^ learning that a Turkish 
army was preparing to embark at Rhodes, reappeared and 
at the same time Ibnihim-Bey threatened Egypt on the side 
of the Synan desert PoUowed by a few hnndred Afame 
lakes, the remnant of his splendid cavalry and hunted 
down by Murat, Dcaaix, Junot and Fnant, ilourad Bey 
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'ippcarcd first at one point and tlicn at another, and kept 
all his enemies in check At the moment when they 
believed his forces completely destroyed, he ^^as suddenly 
seen in the neighbourhood of Cairo Bonaparte, irritated 
at an enemy i\ ho was alnays escaping his reach, and under- 
standing nothing of his march to\\ards Lo\\cr Eg}'pt, because 
be vas in ignorance of the ajipcarance of the Turkish fleet, 
gave vay to transports of anger against him, that ^\ere far 
from being worthy of a lo)’al and generous enemy ‘ I am 
ver}’- anxious,’ he vrotc to Friant, ‘that you should add to 
the many scnuces you have rendered us, the siiU g)ca/c> 
one of uf/tc> ki/ltng Mom ad-Bty or ivraung htm io dcaili by 
faitguc He must die somehow or other, and in ^^hatevcr 
■way his death occurs I shall be equally your debtor’ 
(July 5th, 1799) He gave the same directions to his other 
lieutenants 

On the 1 3th of July, !Mourad-Bey was at the Pj ramids , he 
ascended the highest, and from the summit contemplated the 
splendid countrj^ over which he had once ruled as sovereign, 
and in A\hich he was now' a fugitive He spent the greater 
part of the day in trj'ing to catch sight of the palace in 
w'hich he had left his family at Cairo, and his beautiful 
gardens at Giseh, all of which w'ere now the prey of the 
conqueror Bonaparte, who had gone m pursuit of the 
chief, understood his movements as soon as he learned that 
a hundred Turkish vessels and tw'O English ships of the line 
had disembarked from fifteen to eighteen thousand men at 
Aboukir, near Alexandna, and that their first exploit on 
landing had been to possess themselves of the fort and 
bribe or take prisoners the four hundred French who had 
occupied iL The General immediately assembled the 
divisions of Lannes, Murat, and Bon, and without waiting 
for further reinforcements marched to Aboukir, to prevent 
the enemy from penetrating into the interior of the country 
But the Turkish army had no cavalry, and while reckoning 
on the horsemen of Mourad-Bey had fortified themselves m 
the peninsula of Aboukir, which they had protected with a 
double line of mtrenchments It was here that Bonaparte 
attacked them on the 25 th of July, after having ascertained 
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that the works which Colonel Cretin a particularly dis 
tingmahed officer of engineers, had been carrying on at 
Alexandria bad placed the town m a state of defence. He 
had not more than six thousand men with him, but *peing 
that the Turks had no cavalry the only ann that would 
have rendered them formidably he did not hesitate to 
attack them. 

The first line of mtrenchments was separated fiom the 
second by a email plain, about three quarters of a league 
wide, which formed a land of isthmus, with the sea on one 
side and the Lake of Madieh on the other Bonaparte s 
plan was to commence an attack on this first Ime of m 
trenchments drive the Turks into this narrow space, and 
keep them blocked up there till our reinforcements arrived. 
Accordingly Desrnmg attacked them on the right and 
Lannes on the left. The Torks sustained the first attack 
with great intrepidity but as soon as Murat succeeded in 
breaking throu^ their centre with his cavalry and pene 
trated into the plain between the two lines of mtrenchments, 
they found themselves charged on both odes before they 
had tone to gam their second Ime. Here they were seised 
by an ladescnbahle panic, and throwing away their anus 
they rushed into the sea on one side and mto the lake on 
the other m hopes of reaching the Turkish boats. Our 
cavalry pursued them till the horses were up to their breasts 
in water Several thousands of Turks perished m the 
waves m sight of our aoldicrs, who watched them fiom the 
shore, stupefied at their own work. This fonmdahle 
triumph encouraged the army to force the second Ime of 
mtrenchments. But that presented stronger obstacles than 
the first, and oar loss was much greater Several ciceDent 
officers, Leturcq, Cretm, Duvivler Guibert, among others, 
were mortally woimded bnt when the Turks left their 
mtrenchments to cut off the heads of our wounded and 
dead, Murat made a fresh charge, drove them back into 
the works, scaled the ramparts along with them, and deaded 
the victory All who did not yield were massacred or 
thrown mto the Three thouiand men who had 

bamcaded themsclvei m the village and fort were taken 
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prisoners the folloAMng day Such ^\as the second disaster 
of Aboukir , it "was perhaps more sanguinar)’ than the first, 
but It could neither blot out the remembrance of the former, 
nor above all could it neutralise its effects ^ 

When, after this battle, negotiations vere entered into 
between the French camp and the English fleet for the 
exchange of prisoners, Sidney Smith, actuated either by 
motives of revenge or by a desire to discourage the French 
arm}", gave the bearer of the flag of truce a packet of new s- 
papers addressed to Bonaparte The General had only re- 
ceived one despatch from the Director)" during the previous 
ten months 

He knew nothing of the affairs of Europe, and had only 
an indistinct idea of the state of France, through a letter 
vhich his brother Joseph had secretly sent him by a Greek 
named Bourbaki, pressing him to return - He spent the 
night in eagerly devouring the newspapers He read the 
sad histor)" of reverses, of Italy lost, of France threatened , 
but the intelligence respecting the Director)" was of far 
more importance to him He saw" power passing out of 
the hands of the directors, and that they were in mortal 
conflict with an assembly eager to avenge themselves for 
then: past humiliations Ever since the reception of his 
brother Joseph’s letter, he had resolved to return to Europe, 
the victory of Aboukir now enabled him to quit the com- 
mand of his army This secret determination to leave 
Egypt explains his singular declaration before the battle 
of Aboukir, which so astonished Murat ‘This battle will 
decide the fate of the world ’ The information he had 
derived from the newspapers decided him to realise his 
resolution on the spot 

1 We may here remark that Bonaparte’s account of the victory of 
Aboukir differs in many important points from that of Berthier In 
the report sent to Mustafa-Pacha, after the disembarkation, dated 7 
Sefir (July iitli), the Turkish army is estimated at only seven thousand 
men A copy of the report may be found in Capefigue, H Europe 
pendant le Consulat, tom 1 

” The existence of this letter, affirmed first by Miot and the anony- 
mous author of the Miniotres de Fouclid, and afterwards denied by 
Boumenne and other histonans, has smee been proved by the Mimoires 
of Joseph himself 
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Hi 3 purpose was not for on instant shaken b) any regret 
he may hare felt at abandoning his brothers m arms. He 
communicated his project to Bcrthier and Gantheonmc, and 
gave them orders, with the greatest secrecy to make ready 
the frigates Carr^ and Mtatvn When this was done he 
returned to Cairo, to take the necessary measures prepara 
tory to his departure. Reports soon began to be circulated 
widi regard to his determination, but he caused them to be 
contradicted, and gave oat a proposed visit to Upper Egypt 
os the pretext of his journey iU length, having assemble 
those whom he wished to take with him, he left the town, 
but instead of ascendmg the NDe, he took the contrary 
direction and went rapidly down towards Alexandria. It 
was not dll he amved at the sea-shore, on an unfrequented 
part ot the b eac h, and had ascertained that the frigates were 
ready that he openly spoke of his project. Taming to 
Eogene de Beanhaniais, be said, Eugene, yon win soon 
see your mother again. 

Pnnee Eugbie assures us m his 3fhfunra that these 
words did not give him so mach pleasure as might have 
been expected. The cirenm stances attending this fin t ive 
departure explain the feelings of a young and generous 
heart General Bonaparte may have believed that his 
presence was necessary m France, but it was unquestion- 
ably more so to the army which bad trusted to his genius, 
which was already considerably weakened even by its 
victones, and which was on the point of having to engage 
with enemies fer more fomudafale than the Turks, the 
F.ngh.qh and Russian armies. 

Smee he had involved rt m this hasardous enterpnse on 
his own responsibility he was in honour bound to share its 
perils to the fnfl , He could not believe m the possibility 
of sending effective reinforcements, nor could he be ignorant 
of the state of discouragement into which the army would 
be thrown by his desertion of iL The flower of the army 
had penshed m the disastrous campaign of Syna, and he 
ended by robbing it of the few good officos who fur 
vived, and who constitatcd its real strengtL He took with 
him Lannes, Murat, Bcrthier Mormont, Andrrfossy Duioc, 
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BessiLres, La\alctlc, not to speak of Mongc, Berthollcl, 
Denon, men ^\ho were equally useful in another way 

He left Kleber m command of a diminished and pros- 
trated arm)' "Wishing to avoid the reproaches w'hich he 
knew he might expect from this general’s manly frankness, 
he assigned him a rendc7\ous which he knew he could not 
]) 0 ssibly attend INIaii) times during the campaign in S)Tia, 
the strong common sense and independence of Kleber had 
been displayed in pointing out to Bonaparte the hazardous 
and chimerical nature of his projects The instructions 
which the General-in-Chief left to be placed in Kldber’s 
hands contained the \ery significant recommendation to 
treat for the evacuation of Egj'pt, ‘ if he should lose fifteen 
hundred men by the plague.’ In a proclamation addressed 
to the Duan of Cairo, Bonaparte explained that the object 
of his departure was to ‘put himself at the head of his 
squadron and he promised to return m two or three 
months 

Kldber felt great indignation at the treatment he received 
at the hands of his General -in -Chief, who by a skilful 
mancEuvre had thrust upon him the burden of a responsi- 
bility, the glory of which could never compensate for its 
danger He show'ed, w'lth all the clearsightedness of his 
high reason, and w'lth the natural pain of a patriotic char- 
acter, w'hat w'ould be the inevitable issue of the situation m 
which he had been left But his letter, w'hich was addressed 
to the Director)', and w'hich might have thio\vn a light on 
the romance of the expedition into Egypt of w'hich it is 
impossible to calculate the effects, was intercepted by the 
English, and arrived in Pans too late, it was received by 
Bonaparte, First Consul Fortune, which had in the mean- 
time changed the accused into a judge, had prepared for 
each his recompense for one the poniard of a fanatic, for 
the other the first throne of the w'orld.^ 

1 Bonaparte was all the more annoyed at Kucher’s complaints, as 
they were for the most part irrefutably just He published the letter 
together with a detailed refutation of the charges brought against him, 
founded chiefly on statistics, in which numbers lend themselves com- 
placently to the violence of his logic A single example will serve to 
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tliov the ontnitlirnliieo of hU asKrtiotii. Hb prioapal cfibrt* are to 
prove that Kl^bci had ejujjgemted the wealmet* of the anny In order 
to Induce the Dircctoiy to coneent to a peace. Now thro mootta 
before t>nt, Jane aS, 1799, Bcnapnrte wrote to the Directory 

to pren for rdnfarcementi, tad ndd If y*u auunt foiahiy and v 
aU tJus qaL, toe wtuii wwit ftact. In hU reply to Kllber be tsterti 
that up to the a6th of S^emba- 1799 the date of that jjcnenli 
lettCT the army hod only lost four thoriiapd fire bnndred mm, Now 
in thli aome letter of the a8th of Jime, which he wrote to the Directory 
ho aayi i TJU automd t t a i oMd wtM sJi^ yva that tJu FrmcA arwty 
has blit frvm mr amval uf t)u frtsmi ttwu jiv4 tktuand dtrtt 
kvndrtd and forty f>*r mm Between the month ^Jnne and the day 

on wluch Klfba wrote, the army had been diminkhed ic t ua l rimea 
they had loat the four hundred men who were In the peninfida of 
Aboolor at the rime of the TnrLi landing j nf j -nrdlrn^ to moat of the 
reports, from a thoesmd to fifteen bandied had been dinbled In the 
battle of Abonidr and they find lost the four or five hcodred men 
who bad ae oa n p on ied Bonaparte to France, besides a cooilderahle 
number who h^ died of the plogoe daring these three nroothf. 
Bonaparte then enters into Icog cakalatuna, to prove thfit tn tit 
wtonii of Stfitmitr 1799 fkt army ^ Egyft jnchtdiM^ tui sad 
wufkled, mutt lot rtocAtd trotrfty-m^ tkmtomi fvt ktmdrtd mm. 
In ha letter of the aSth of Jane, b^ore the kares we hart jiot emmef 
ated bad ooair re d , mat-lng « calailanco of the probable wmaher of his 
troops foanded oo hb past loaea, be ays Nest mason w siall ke 
rtdmctd to ffian timmnd wtm from tixs numhtr deduct tan tkmsesnd 
ttci, fern kxmdrod iaaibd, Jht ktmdrtd vorkmae, wio io not Jfgkty and 
sv sJkaJ! katn ttoefeo tkousaad oun tne i uA m^ cnxviry arbUery sa ff e r s 
rtaff officers etc vdih suck forces an earmot resist aa attack by tea com 
bmed wUk one by tks desert 

KJfbo’s statements are strikmcly confirmed by screral papers of 
mif m<»«iinn«hL - anthcntkaty pabluhed al the some time as hb letter 
In uie laterceftsd Correspondence, Among cfhexa, I The Repiort of 
Domaa, Chief of the Sta^ to the XTIntow of War dated October 10, 
1799 whrch states that the army was redneed to twenty two thoosand 
moi, of whom six tboosand were disabled s A Report of Pooidelgiie, 
CootioIlcr-GeDeral of Finance, which gives a deplorable accotml of tlw 
riittroM of tl* army ; 3 A letter from General Dugna to the Directois, 
m which he says Bonaparte has left na wlthcrat money without 
powder withoat >*11, and port of the troops withoat arms. 

Hbtonans, who on thb occasun have felt no scmplei In deiardng 
the memory of Klfbe^ have contented themaelves with remlely copy 
lug the r if nmfnn ri iTTH of NapolcOO. 



CHAPTER XII 

TUL LlGIllELNm BRUMAIRE 

Huring General Ponnparte’s absence in Egypt great 
changes had taken place in the situation of France At 
home, a policy of conspiracy and coups-cPtfaf, inaugurated 
by the iSth Fructidor, had been continued by different 
parties, but henceforth with less \iolence than intrigue, and 
without producing the same effect on the minds of the 
people , a plain proof of the state of lassitude into w'hich 
the nation had sunk The fear which the ill-sustained 
t}T:anny of the Fructidorians had at first inspired had given 
w'ay to contempt, and a perpetual instability in the govern- 
ment as well as in public opinion had been the natural 
consequence Abroad, the ephemeral governments w'hich 
we had established in neighbouring countries, decorating 
with some tatters of republican legality the insolence and 
brutality of military rule, had ever}wvhere crumbled to 
pieces as soon as a fresh coalition wns announced The 
people, whom w'e had boasted of liberating, and who by an 
abusive and vexatious administration had been brought to 
regret their former masters, raised no arm in defence of 
institutions w'hich had been dishonoured by all the pillage, 
violence, and excess of military domination 

The double invasion of Switzerland and the Papal States, 
which had been executed under Bonaparte’s direction a 
few weeks previous to his departure for Egypt, had already 
gravely compromised the success of the negotiations com- 
menced at Rastadt , and the departure of the finest army 
and best generals of the Repubhc, at a time when their 
presence was most necessary to intimidate our enemies, 
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had caused the complete failure of oil attempts at recon- 
ciliation. England had no difficulty m rallying our anaent 
adveisanes Austria was burning to exact vengeance for 
her former humiliations, and joyfully took advantage of 
the opportunity Germany joined the allies to reconquer 
the Rhemsh Provinces king of Naples to drive the 
Revolution from his frontiers and two new allies followed 
their example — Turkey whom our own policy had deliber 
ately dnven mto the camp of our enemies , ond Russia, 
who espoused their cause from the keen interest she had 
m Turkey 

The renewal of hostdiOes was notified by the assassma- 
tion of our plempotentianes at Rastadt an atrocity which 
still leaves a dark stain on the honse of Austria. War had 
already commenced in Italy where the king of Naples 
earned away by a long pent up hatred, antiapated the 
signal, and lost his throne by his preapitntion. Cham 
pionnet entered Naples after a campaign as rapid as a 
military review and added the Parthenopean to their list 
of short lived republics which wo hod fonnded m Italy 
Almost at the same tune, the king of Sardinia and the 
grand duke of Tuscany were dethroned, and Piedmont 
waa united to France. 

Owing to these conquests, which were more disastrous 
than defeats, the Ime we had to defend with our reduced 
army when the allied troops advanced on us, extended 
from Amsterdam to Naples. We were attacked at the same 
tune in Switierland, m Holland, m Italy and on the Rhine. 
To occupy Naples with a considerable part of our forces, 
whilst the Aostnam and Ruaaians were pouring m from 
ev e r y direction on the Adige, was a friolt aU the more 
unpardonable, because Bonaparte had often pomted it out 
as cerhim to mvolve the lots of our conquests. He was 
himself so fully convmced of the fiftal consequences of rich 
a plan, that he had not hesitated to disobey the Directory 
rather thnn cany it out, and yet it was afterwards undertaken 
with Scherer for Commandcr-in Chief The defeats which 
followed were so disastrous that Moreau himself could not 
repair them, when Schdrer Of Ciw belroed by a gense of hts 
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own incapaciL}', abandoned the command of llic army and 
retired amidst the hooting of the soldiers All that he 
could do was to save the rest of the army by one of those 
incomparable retreats in which skilfulncss of dispositions, 
\ariety of resource, self-possession, and invincible steadiness 
rose to the height of genius , but he did not succeed in 
joining Championnet’s anny which Macdonald was march- 
ing back into North Italj, and which w'as crushed on the 
Trebia by Sou\ arow' Moreau, how e\ er, rallied the scattered 
remnants, and ^vas obliged to confine his operations to 
keeping the line of the Apennines Italy w'as lost for us, 
and the Italians remained to the end passne and almost 
indifferent spectators of a conflict which only left them a 
choice between their old and their new oppressors 

Our armies had not been more successful on the Rhine, 
where Jourdan had been beaten by the archduke and 
compelled to cross the river In Holland and m Relgium 
our situation w'as also serious The Duke of York had 
landed at the head of an anny of forty thousand English 
and Russians, and w'as threatening our provinces in the 
north At home, civil war, kindled by the royalists, had 
broken out again in Brittany and Vendde, and w'as con- 
tributing Its efforts to hasten our ruin France w'as on the 
eve of an invasion 

It W'as in the midst of these troubles that the elections 
of May 1799 took place Public opinion in France w'as 
almost unanimous in imputing these misfortunes to faults 
committed by the Government, and to a certain extent it 
W'as so, though the Directory was by no means wholly, 
nor even principally, responsible for the state of affairs 
The result of the elections testified to this feeling in the 
minds of the people, and the Councils, vanquished and 
subdued since the i8th Fructidor, suddenly found their 
powerless opposition changed into a large majority, to which 
the confusion and stupefaction of the Government, and the 
imtation of the nation against it, gave an irresistible strength 
in circumstances so critical The Directory, feeling them- 
selves arraigned as it were by this unmistakable expression 
of public feehng, dared not again have recourse to the 
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cynical prevnncfltioiis by which they had fixlsified the pre 
viooa elections, and sabstituted their own nominees for the 
people’s candidates, ly the ttmp-d'tiai of the a 2 d FlortfaL 
The Councils, encouraged by the pubhc cry which charged 
all our reverses to the incapacity of the Directory seized 
this opportunity of revenge for the outrages of Fructidor 
Therr first care was to give Sieyfes a scat m the Directory 
m the place of RewbcU whose term of office had just 
legally expired- Sieybs, who had only lately returned from 
Berlin, where he had displayed both tact and nVni aa an 
ambassador, was notonously hostile to the policy of the 
Government, and was known to aim at something higher 
than a mere change of mdmdtials, and to have a system 
which, if earned oat, would establish a new order of things, 
RewbeH had become unpopolar from his friendship for 
Sch<frer and his coimection with the iamons Rapmat, whose 
exactions had too amply justified his name. This friend 
ship gave nse to onjust suspiaons of Rewbell s honesty 
sospiaons without foundation, for he lived and died poor 
but the instinct of the public had nghtly attributed to him 
the pnnapal influence m the Directory since the i8th 
Fractidor and he justly paid the penalty of hm nnintelligent 
admimstratioiL Like all men whose understanding is 
infenoT to their character firmness with Rewbell degener 
Qted mto blmd obstinacy and attachment to principles mto 
views so ngidly exclusive in their narrowness that they were 
more fit for a sect than a political party 

By the nomination of Sieyfes a breach was made m the 
Dnectory The Councils followed up their success by 
tummg out Treilhard, the validity of whose election had 
been questioned and they consummated their victory by 
forcing Merhn and InrcveOlere to resign, Borras, who 
was spared from hu msigmficance and because he was 
always found on the aide of the majonty was the only 
member of the anaent Ehrectory who remained and 
Gohiei^ Mouhns, and Rt^erDneos, obscure men whose 
mediocnty could alarm no one, took the places of the 
retiring memben. Such was the result of the day known 
as the 3 oCh Prarnal, which was a retnJmtion for the i8th 
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Fructidor and the coiip-d'etat of the Legislative Body against 
the Director} 

The revival of national feeling gave to the measures of 
defence all the energy and spint which were needed to save 
France Bernadotte, an intelhgent politician as well as a 
distinguished soldier, was named Mimster of War, he 
reorganised all the services with admirable activity, and 
roused the patriotic zeal of both generals and soldiers 
The conscnption which had just been voted had filled up 
the ranks of our armies Bemadotte reviewed these 
recruits, and electnfied them by his exhortations ‘ Young 
men,’ he said, addressing them, ‘ there ^viU surely be found 
some great captains among you'’ These simple words 
were still enough to create heroes The exhausted treasury 
found fi'esh funds in a forced loan, which had the defect of 
consecrating the pnnciple of progressive taxation, that is to 
say, the introduction of arbitrary imposts The Chouan- 
nerie, or royalist insurrection, was struck to the very heart 
by the law of hostages, an iniquitous measure which made 
the whole class of persons responsible for the excesses 
committed by the insurgents Popular societies were again 
formed, as m other times of great national danger, the 
surviving members of the old Jacobin Club met at the 
Manage, m the same room m which our great assemblies 
formerly held their sittings Our armies were again pre- 
panng to resume the offensive on all sides 

But the victory of the Councils, instead of appeasing 
party spirit, had only raised new hopes The Constitution 
of the Year III had been regarded as an arm which each 
party in turn had seized in order to strike the others 
Fmdmg that they were being constantly depnved of this 
weapon, they attributed to the imperfections of the system 
the bad use they had made of it, and began to meditate its 
overthrow The two principal defects of the Constitution 
of the Year III struck all keen-sighted men, sufficient 
light had been throAvn upon them both, one by the per- 
manent antagomsm of the Counals and the Directory, the 
other in the ever-recurring conspiracy of one-half of the 
Directory against the other half These defects might 
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easily have been remedied by a more exact defimtion of 
parliamentary prerogativca on the one hand, and by the m 
troduction of unity m the executive power on the other but 
as each laction only wanted power to mate it their fortress, 
they found it easier to proceed by mnlring a rifnn sweep 
of all existmg institutions. The republicans of the itani^ 
aimed at the re-eitabli«hinent of the Jacobm Directorship 
Their two leaders were the Generals Jouidan and Augereau, 
the former an austere and rigid republican, the other the 
turbulent hero of ratlitary demagogum. Sieyfes, a repre 
sentatrve of the moderate party by whom he Kid been sent 
to the Directory after his embassy to Berlin, to which was 
attributed the maintenance of Prussian neutrality always 
earned about m hu pocket his famous plan of a constitation, 
of which everybody was taUung but wtuch no one had ever 
seca He hid never been able to pardon the ConstitnUon 
of the Year III for having supplanted this unappreciated 
masterpiece, the last outcome of his revolnuonaiy experience. 
His position at the head of a government which he was 
bent on ov er throwing his reputation, consecrated by t 
flattery of Muabeao, and which he cleverly mcreased by 
the mystery in wtuch he enveloped himself his undoubted 
supienonty over his coDeague*, and his knowledge of men 
and parties, ell gave him immense advantages os the chief 
of a conspiracy and gathered around him not only the 
ambitious and the able, but all those who were weary of 
agitation and wished for a change that would insure more 
stabilily to the Government and more tranqmTlity to them 
selves. The oracular tone which he assumed, his haughty 
and sarcastic spirit, and his celebrity due to a few telling 
phrases which, uttered at the commencement of the Bevolo 
bon bad been re-echoed like anoms, bad misled the pnbhc 
with regard to the poverty of his polibcal concepbons, m 
the same way as the apparent simphcity of his habits and 
the reputed loftmess of his ambibon had deceived them as 
to the mobves which ruled this graspmg pnest Siey^ 
had no difficulty m an ascendency over the feeble 

and wavering mind of his colleagne Roger Ducos, nor in 
winning over to his views a large majority in the Council 
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of the Ancients, composed in a great measure of those 
members of the Convention belonging to the Plain who, 
like himself, during the storm of ’93 had bowed their heads 
in order to be forgotten, contenting themselves with the 
simple glorjf of living His intentions were no sooner 
perceived and made known than that large class of society 
whose interest it is to insure security and order placed their 
hopes in him, and turned conspirators in the name of con- 
serv'ative ideas Such elements made this faction the 
strongest if not the most enterprising party, and all those 
who best knew how to judge from which quarter the wind 
was blowing, all those who, either from ambition, disap- 
pointment, or experience, expected nothing more from the 
institutions of the Year III, Talleyrand, Roederer, Cam- 
bacdr^s, Regnault de Saint Jean d’Ang(iJy, Cabanis, Sdmon- 
Mlle, Benjamin Constant, and even Daunou, natuially gave 
in their adhesion to it 

The name of Barras had lost all political prestige After 
havnng betrayed each party in turn, having adopted and 
abandoned eveiy^ opinion, he now represented only one 
thing, and that vas immorality, but such was the state of 
public and pnvate corruption that even this was still a force 
Surrounded by a court of stock-jobbers and women of lost 
character, despised and worn out, but still enjoying a certain 
popularity from his easy manners, he thought of nothing 
but his personal safety, and went about from one to another 
full of anxiety and astonishment at finding that he was no 
longer feared, desperately trying intngue, artifice and insinu- 
ations, making advances and offering pledges which no one 
believed in, and floating like foam on the surface of all 
parties He had entered into negotiations with Louis 
XVIH through Fauche-Borel and David Monnier, and 
with his usual care for his own safety had obtained from him 
a guarantee'of secunty, and magnificent promises , but after- 
wards, fearing to be discovered, he informed his colleagues 
of the whole intrigue under pretext of enlightening them 
on the dangers of the Republic, though m reahty to deceive 
them more easily and to turn his treachery to the best 
account by betraying every one at once. He had gradually 
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retired from public work, only keeping m hu own hands the 
direction of the police, which he used as a shield, through 
the medium of Fouch^ a minister worthy of such a master 
and his confidential friend. 

The Constitution of the Year HI huH now but two 
champions left m the Directory Gohier ex Mimster of 
Justice, an honest and moflenaive nmn and a learned and 
upnght judge, but devoid of penetration and completely 
Ignorant of men and aflaim, and one whom only the irony 
of fate could have led mto politics. The second was 
General Moulins, a worm repnbbcan, but as meipenenced 
in pohoca as Gohier and he was unknown to the anmea, 
and had no mflueoce over the soldiera. The most melan- 
choly feature of this history of the last days of the Repubbe 
IS the sight of so much unavailing uprightness and almost 
ludicrous virtue. Never was there a better example of the 
fact that m certain utoations good intentions avail nothing 
when they are not united to greatness of characier for the 
French Repubbe might perhaps have avoided rjwmr had 
she but posessed a Cato 

In the Mimstry these two men were pnnapally supported 
by Bernadette, the Minister of War a man of great political 
abihty and mfritary skill, of a firm, active, and enterprising 
mind, and one who, ambiboos hnDselij had long since dis- 
covered the ambition of Bonajjarte. Bnt Bemadotte, who 
besides was soon removed from power by the suspicious 
Siey^ could not alone make up for the insufficiency of a 
party from which Dannou himself^ the prmapnl author of 
the Constitution, had separated, witnessing with gdent and 
melancholy lesignatioD the efforts which were being made 
to destroy his wo^ 

In order to carry out his plans and consobdatc the 
Govermnent that he proposed to establish, Sieyes needed a 
practical rnan on arm of which he should be the life and 
mover While he was ambassador m Prussia he had thought 
of applying to one of the princes of the bouse of Brunswick, 
a choice which sufficiently proTCS the chimencnl character 
of ihTK yingninr man s min d. The name of Brunswick was 
indissolubly associated with a manifesto which made them 
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unpopular for ever in France Later, he is said to have 
addressed a letter to Bonaparte, under cover of one from 
the chargd d’affaires of Prussia at Constantinople, pressing 
him to return to France , but there is no proof that this 
letter ever reached its destination He next tned Berna- 
dette, ivhom he found in no humour to be his instrument 
Lastly, his thoughts turned on Joubert, whose firm and 
moderate opinions and noble character had gained him the 
respect of all parties But Joubert, who in spite of his 
great senuces had not yet conquered a position which 
placed him on the highest level, had just been put m com- 
mand of the Italian anny, in order to furnish him with an 
opportunity of speedily achieving brilliant exploits At 
the same time, m the hope of silencing his scruples and 
binding him more closely to a party whose intngues were 
so distasteful to him that he had not hesitated to denounce 
Sieyhs’ projects to Gohier, they brought about a mamage 
between him and a daughter of M de S^monvilla 

While waiting till Joubert’s reputation had become 
sufficiently great to entitle him to a place at the head of 
the Government, Sieybs resolved to strike a blow at the 
only party whose energy appeared to him to be dangerous 
This was the old Jacobin party, which had begun to revive 
again since the 30th Prairial, and the agitation of the 
clubs, principally that of the Manage, was regaining some- 
thing of Its old influence over the people This party and 
the Constitutionalists, headed by Gohier and Mouhns, 
were about to unite, when Sieyhs perceived tlie danger 
and averted it by a series of arbitrary measures against 
the press and the clubs His two colleagues thus found 
themselves compromised and the Jacobins disarmed The 
principal journalists of the party were transported to Oldron 
by virtue of a simple decree (12 Fructidor), and the 
Manage was closed as well as all other places where 
popular societies held meetings Nobody was moved by 
this Owing to the terrible recollections left by the Reign 
of Terror, any law could be infringed without exciting 
indignation in France, by merely invoking the phantom of 
Terrorism Jourdan did his best to obtain from the 
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Councils a dccUration that the country was m danger 
but this mohon, which wonld have led to the substitution 
of a dictatorship of the Assembhes for the government of 
the Directory was lost, and the faction of the Manige was 
left broken up and subdoed. 

The Sieyfes party contmued to mcrease in numbers and 
strength, but the premature death of joubert, killed at 
Novi at the head of hia soldiers on the first day of the 
campaign gave it a check. Sieyfes tned to wm Moreau 
but could not succeed, for weak and irresolute as he was, 
he had an honesty of purpose which saved him from this 
temptation, though his want of initiative and decision 
rendered him useless.^ After this refusal Sieyfes was 
obbged to put off the execution of his projects. 

Meanwhile our armies, owing to the warlike spmt which 
Bemadotte had aroused, and to the genius and intrepidity 
of then chieft, had again been victonons at all pomts except 
m Italy where we were reduced to the defensive. ^ftKofna, 
in a fortnight’s remarkable campaign known under the 
summary name of the battle of Znnch had completely 
routed ^e Aujrtnarts and Russians and General Bmne, 
after having defeated the Dote of York at Beighen and at 
Costneum, had forced him to capitulate. HoUand and 
Switzerland were both freed and though we were not 
fucc«sful m Italy at least our frontier of the Alps was 
stiU intact, and Championnct had made it an impenetrable 
barrier 

A few days after the announcement of these victories a 
messenger of state, sent to the Councils by the Directory 
was mtroduced with some solemiuty into the room where 
the Five Hundred were aitting. In the midst of a pro- 
found silence the President read to the Assembly the 
bulletin of the victory of Aboukir which the Government 
had just received from General Bonaparte. The news was 
welcomed with three rounds of applause. It was a long 
time since the Directory had received despatches ftom him. 

I It U weH kDowo llml theyoffiaed to maie me IHctntor of Franco 

befetro Banapaule, tnd that I reftaed. DedtnOwo taLen frc*n 
Slorati $ trial 
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Nothing was kno\vn of the situation of our army in Egypt, 
except from foreign countries, and the mystery which 
hung over the fate of this adventurous expedition, far from 
diminishing the interest felt m the soldiers and their chief, 
created an inexpressible anxiety in all minds Their 
names, which were repeated m connection with monuments 
of this antique and mystenous countr}^, had gathered round 
them a halo of poetry, which was increased by the distance, 
the penl, and the vague uncertainty which enveloped them 
like the smoke of battles The army of Eg}'pt was only 
seen through the twofold mirage of the desert and history 
Popular imagination, which transforms all that occurs at 
the wiU of a fancy which is far from being always equitable, 
had already created a legend out of this great enterprise, 
in which Bonaparte and the army of Italy were said to 
have been deported'^ into Egypt by a Government jealous of 
their glory The exile of Bonaparte was a consecrated 
expression for all popular orators They extolled his dis- 
interestedness and patriotism, and they pitied him for 
having escaped the fate of Hoche only to end his days in 
a still more miserable manner 

This explains the extraordinary effect produced by the 
news of the victory of Aboukir, the real importance of 
which was greatly exaggerated The following day the 
Moniteur pubhshed Bonaparte’s accounts of his previous 
exploits the campaign of Syna, the battle of Mount 
Thabor, and the pretended destruction of Acre, with aU the 
clever artifice and theatrical exaggerations with which the 
report was coloured The Directory, who m the course of 
the preceding season had had to announce more defeats 
than victones, purposely gave great publicity to this report 
The Moniteur was still pubhshing Berthier’s more minute 
accounts of these events, when on the 15th of October it 
gave a piece of intelligence by the side of which everything 
else appeared insignificant Bonaparte had landed at 
Frdjus , he had been welcomed with transports of joy by 

1 This expression is found in the greater number of the petitions 
sent to the Five Hundred after the 30th Prainal — See the Moniteur 
of the 8th of July 1799 
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the inhabitants of the town , they bad allowed Tiim to dis- 
pense with the obserration of the samtaiy laws, and be 
\7a8 already on his way to Pans, saluted everywhere by the 
enthusiasm of the people 

The GeneraJ was m truth in France ngam, after a long 
and painful voyage dunng which he had escaped the 
English cruisers with that surprising and miiaculons fortune 
which never seemed to forsake him m circtimstances where 
success depended on chance only He had been obliged 
to pnt in for two or three days at Corsica, and while there 
he had quickly made himself acquainted with the state of 
a ff ai r s and the sttuation of the different pohtical parties. 
His determination had been taken on the day he resolved 
to leave Egypt He came back more tbnn ever possessed 
by the secret tbooght, which had followed him for two 
years, and had never left bun even m the depths of the 
desert He was resolved to resort to any means m order 
to seure the reins of power But whom to choose for 
aarfl Lines m such a chaos of fhctioiis ? On whom to rely ? 
However low the Repubbe had fallen, and however much 
the country was rent by party spint, would men be found 
capable of renouncing the generous aims of the Revolution 
to attach themselves to the fortunes of a soldier? Or 
would he be obliged to Join some particular party serve jta 
mterests, espouse its aims, submit to its terms ? 

The different political parties were at that tune so com 
pletely broken up, that his isolation was a strength mther 
fhnn a disadvantage to him for it gave him an appearance 
of disinterestedness and unpartiality which promised ban 
supporters m all camps. He was in fact perfectly dis- 
interested m all party quarrels, m the sense that he only 
thought of hims^ Independently of partisans of every 
shade of opinion whom his piosition insured him be could 
count on the support of all those who like himself pursued 
only personal ends, and on the soldiers, the great majority 
of whom were his beforehand, because his ase was a pledge 
of their own mflaence in the state. During his absence 
his brothers Joseph and Luaen, either m obedience to his 
instructions, or else only following the suggestions of self 
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interest, had done everything to prepare the vay, — Joseph, 
by managing all in authority with great diplomatic skill, 
and making himself agreeable even to the most opposite 
characters by the optimism of his apparent good nature , 
and Lucien, by throvang himself into the conflict, and 
using all his efforts to multiply discords and the general 
disorganisation He had been elected Deputy to the Five 
Hundred, and had there acquired, from his passionate and 
florid eloquence and incessant activity, as well as his 
brother’s name, an influence which could not be over- 
looked Josephine herself had formed certain friendships 
which were useful to the ambitious General With a truly 
feminine calculation, and to shield herself from the accusa- 
tions of her enemies, she had formed an intimacy with 
honest Madame Gohier, vhose virtuous reputation was pro- 
verbial This precaution was not unnecessary with a view 
to her irritated husband, whose Spnde and jealousy had 
suffered severely from the scandalous reports wluch had 
pursued him into Egypt Josephine had thus acquired for 
Bonaparte the confiding good-will of Gohier, who had just 
been named President of the Directory 

It was to him that the General paid his first visit in 
Pans Notwithstanding his enthusiastic welcome m his 
triumphal march through France, he felt some uneasiness 
about the way in which he would be received after having 
abandoned his army ^vlthout permission , for the final 
success of his projects depended to a certain extent on the 
way in which this was to be taken ‘President,’ he said to 
Gohier, ‘ the news I received m Egypt was so alarming that 
I did not hesitate to leave the army and come and share 
your penis ’ ‘ The danger was great, General,’ replied 

Gohier, ‘ but we have gloriously surmounted it You have 
come m time to join us m celebrating the tnumph of your 
companions -in- arms ’ The next day (October 17) the 
Duectory received him m state The General repeated his 
explanation, and added, as he placed his hand on his sword, 
‘ that he would never draw it for any other cause than the 
defence of the Rcpuhbc and tts Govei nnient’^ The Duectory 

^ Memoir of Gohui 
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replied by rrords of welcome which only half concealed the 
feelings of nneaalnesa and distrust to which his sudden and 
unexpected return had given me. 

The Pans public, however far from participatmg m 
these Buspiaons, was, like the rest of France, earned tw*y 
by the impulse of enthusiasni to such an extent rhflt tfiiw 
who witnessed it were never able to forget it At Lyons, a 
piece entitled 77u Retitm of the Hero was written m honour 
of him. It was the phrase of the moment He was the 
general snbject of conversation, the object of all hopes. 
The newapapen talked of nothmg else, and repeated his 
least words. There was only one Tnnn ieft in the Republic, 
and It was he. His absence had been the single cause of 
our misfortunes, and hia return was to put an end to them 
all All trouble was over his presence would re-estabhah 
order at home and assure victory abroad. This nation of 
artists and soldiers, who with a vivid imagination possesed 
the unbounded ambition of young democrats, homilisted 
and disgusted by the pdtiy mtngne* and mediocrity of the 
men who had governed for the two previona years, were 
determined to have a hero, and eagerly made one ont of 
the man who presented himself to them, liberally ascribmg 
to him every merit and every virtue, without corundenng 
the considerable share he had in the errors with which they 
most bitterly reproached the Directory And yet, who had 
drawn the Directory into this system of conquest? Who 
had urged it, at the i8th Frnctidor mto the fetal path of 
coups-^ltatf Who had inaugurated the usurpation of avil 
power by the mflitary ? \Vho had undertaken the haxardcras 
enterprise of foundmg those ephemeral Repubhes which 
had been the first cause of our reverses ? Who had taken 
away the best of our amues at a tmie when they were most 
needed ? A moment s reflection would have led them to 
recognise Bonaparte s share m the work. But eipenence 
IS of httle use to a people as mfetuated m their admiration 
as m their execration. ‘What m reality they could not 
pardon m the members of the Directory was, not their 
imprudent and iniquitous pohey but their want of success. 

It was not Bonaparte I geniu^ but hia fortune that they 
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admired ^ it was his lucky audacity, and a sword counted 
invincible Men of intelligence, as well as the masses, 
shared the influence of this enthusiasm From the time of 
his arrival he had a sort of court around him composed of 
the principal men of all the different parties He seldom 
appeared in pubhc, and carefully abstained from showing 
himself to the masses, who were eager to catch a glimpse 
of his features his bo\ at the theatre had a grating before 
It, and by these efforts to render himself invisible he was 
all the more present to their curiosity He changed his 
military uniform for the costume of the Institute, as if to 
render homage to learning and throw a cloak over the 
projects imputed to him Distinguished men, however, 
were received by him with studied affability , he encouraged 
them to talk freely and explain their plans, feignmg a 
readiness to adopt them With them he sometimes 
expressed his real views, and sometimes those he wished 
them to attnbute to him His modest house in the Rue 
de la Victoire was thronged with visitors of every rank, 
attracted thither by the same motive which induced him to 
seek theur society, — the desure to penetrate his intentions 
and designs There were seen there the friends of Sieybs 
by the side of those of Gohier and Bemadotte, the men of 
the Manege by the side of the adherents of Barras, besides 
men of letters, savants, artists, and all the most distinguished 
generals of the army 

The far-seeing Talleyrand was among the first to join 
the crowd, and Bonaparte was far too clever a diplomatist to 
refer to his treachery with respect to the projected embassy 
to Constantinople, and gave him a most friendly reception 
R^gnault de Saint Jean d’Ang^ly, whom Bonaparte had 
employed and appreciated m Italy and Malta , Rcederer, a 
pohtician of marked subtlety and dexterity, whose experience 
had led to scepticism, and who, to use an expression of the 
time, had wound himself snaJcehke through all parties, 
R^al, a witty man of the world, whose talents as an orator 
and a wnter, and especially his place as a Comnussioner of 
the Directory in the administration of the Department of 
the Seine, gave him an importance which might be turned 
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to good account Cabama, Mirabcan’s old Ihend, who 
roust have repented later of his co-operation in a work of 
which he did not foresee all the consequences Tolney 
an lUustnous savant who afterwards tried in vain to escape 
the forced honours of the Imperial Senate and lastly 
Admiral Bruix, ex Minister of the Navy one of the shrewd 
c*t of men, were, with Talleyrand, Bonaparte s most inumate 
counsellors. But even these were not much m his confi- 
dence, for such a man might have tjmnigrwj but no real 
confidants. The members of the Directory Gohicr 
Roger Ducos, and cspeaally Monlms, who was at the head 
of the War Office, were among his most assiduous Tintors, 
and constantly consulted as also did Cambaedrhs, the 
Minister of Justice, who had the same weakness for hnn 
that Junsts of all ages have had for power, and Dubois de 
Craned, Bemadotte's socceasor As for Fouchd, the 
favounte minister of Barras, suspecting a conspiracy with 
the subtle keenness of a detective, restless at an 

mtngue formed from which be was excluded, but not fearing 
to oppose a plot which appeared so sure of a speedy 
success, he overwhehned the Geneml with protests of Im 
devotion though with the clear mtention of betraying him 
later should events turn out DL AH the best s^diers of 
the Repubbe flocked round Bonaparte, independent of 
poUtical opmions some because tb^ regarded him as the 
best representative of their mterests and their fiune others 
because they wanted to penetrate his plans as a guide for 
their own conduct. This class included men who were 
almost openly hostile to tum, roch as Augerean, Jourdan, 
and Bernadotte and among the first were not only the 
generals such as T.flnn<n^ Mannont, Berthier and Murat, 
who had accompanied h»rn from fi^ypt, but also many 
other officers who, like Macdonald and Beumonville, had 
mftfiff therr reputation under other chiefs. 

But a more illustnous name than any of these was soon 
after added to the bst of his viators Moreau, who hod 
once been regarded as his nval, and who now exasperated 
against the Directory for deliberately exposing him after a 
long disgrace to mentable reverses, began to pay his court 
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to Bonaparte Tire first time tliey met was at Gohier’s 
Until then the two great captains had never seen each 
other Bonaparte made the first advances, with a court- 
eousness of manner which would probably liave been less 
cordial had IMoreau lost nothing of his former renown It 
w'as noticed that before they spoke each looked at the 
other in silence, as if to complete by that rapid glance the 
idea which they had respectively formed of one another 
Bonaparte was the first to speak he expressed in the most 
flattenng teims the impatience he had fell to make jMoreau's 
acquaintance. '1 he latter recen ed these advances with his 
accustomed simplicity, and they talked together for some 
time on the military art and its chances A few' days later 
Bonaparte called on him, taking him as a present a magnifi- 
cent piece of damask w Inch he had brought from the East , 
and, owing to Moreau’s rancour towards the Directory, he 
easily gained an ascendency o\ er the mind of a man w'ho, 
though eminent as an officer, was a perfect stranger to 
pohtics But w'lth his characteristic scruples Moreau, 
w^hile he placed himself at Bonaparte’s disposal, refused to 
listen to an explanation of his plans 

General Bonaparte thus saw' himself surrounded by men 
w'ho could give him information on all points, and from 
whom he could choose his agents But things could not 
long remain stationar)', without risking the success of the 
enterprise It was necessar}' to prepare for action Before 
making the necessarily hazardous attempt of forcibly attack- 
ing existing institutions, Bonaparte tried to ascertain whether 
It would be possible for him to get mto the government by 
legal and regular w'ays He felt an intense antipathy to 
Sieybs Madame Bonaparte openly spoke of him as her 
husband’s bttc-noi7e Sieybs was m fact the only man who 
by his character and position w'as able to place an obstacle 
m the way of the realisation of his projects Nor was the 
director’s aversion to the General less strong, for theur 
respective situations rendered them natural enemies They 
had both too much penetration not to understand one 
another, and each felt that the difficulty lay not so much 
in overcoming their mutual antipathy, as in reconciling 






their ropectire amia. Siej^ met Bonaparte at a dinner 
where the GencmJ pretended not to sec him. Do observe, 
cned Siejhs, in niiger ‘that insolent little fellow’s bchanom- 
towards n member of a government which ought to hicve had 
him shot Bonaparte’s first idea was to get named 

a member of the Directoiy m the pbcc of Siej^ by allying 
himself to the Constitutional party and finding one pretext 
or another for dispatmg the Icgahty of his tdveiiary^ 
election. He openly proposed thi« to Gohier and MouIim 
but as he was not forty years old, the age required by the 
Constitution for all members of the Directory neither of 
them would listen to the proposal 

But neither this proposition nor the significant persistence 
with which he urged it seemed snffiaent to give them an 
efl[cctual warning against the General’s projects. The only 
precauticm suggested to them by what he had done was to 
remove him from Pons by offering htrn a command from 
the Directory m the vain hope that he would accept it and 
thos nd them of his presence. This middle coarse was 
adopted in spite of the opposition of SieyH and especially 
that of Barnia, who etckimed when he heard it, that the 
httle Corporal had made a Urge enough fortone m Italy 
not to care about returning aUnding to the profits the 
General had received from the mines of Hydna. This re 
mark was repeated to Bonaparte, and when the Government 
made him the offer he replied, with a defiant glance at 
Bairaa, that if he had made a fortime m Italy it was not 
at the expense of the Repahhe. He refused the appoint 
ment, nungmng fls a reason the shattered state of his health 
and his need of rest 

After the failure of this attempt Bonaparte applied to 
the members of the Manage, the party m favour of a 
repubhean dictatorship Bemadottc bad allied himself 
more closely to this party ever smee Sieyhs, to get nd of so 
keen an observer had dnven him out of the ministry 
He formed with Augeresu and Jonrdan a sort of militiiiy 
tnnmvirate, round which were gathered the scattered 
remnants of Jacohmism. *11113 party re pre sented a* nearly 
03 possible the former opmions of ^napartc it suited ha 
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despotic disposition, winch could not bear the restraint of 
constitutional scruples , it possessed immense energy and 
traditions of government, and a rare discipline , its members 
knew how to act, to organise, and to command , and if 
they were hated by a very considerable portion of the nation, 
they were still popular with the lower orders, whom they 
had enriched with the spoils of the nobihty They were 
in favour too with the soldiers, who were certain of their 
influence to prevent the return of the emigrants But 
Joseph tned in vain to seduce Bemadotte, who was both 
his friend and his brother-in-law Bemadotte remained 
inflexible, though more from rivalry of ambition than from 
any hostility of principle Between the collective dictator- 
ship which was Bernadette’s dream, and a dictatorship of 
one which Bonaparte was aiming at, there was little difier- 
ence beyond a question of time, for the first necessarily 
leads to the second, and is often more fatal in its conse- 
quences 

Bonaparte tried a new combination Fouchd, more and 
more uneasy at seeing that his patron Barras was not on 
good terms with a party whose power was in the ascendant, 
resolved to effect a reconcihation between the two former 
friends Bonaparte owed a great deal to Barras It was 
through him that he had obtained his command at the 13 th 
Venddmiaire, and afterwards his nomination as General-in- 
Chief of the army of Italy Their intimacy had commenced 
at the siege of Toulon , they had risen together, and experi- 
enced the same trials Though Fouch^ was not exactly a 
credulous man m matters of sentiment, he somehow hoped 
that the close connection established between these two by 
common antecedents, the recollection of mutual services, 
and perhaps also the revival of an old affection, would 
enable them to forget their more recent grievances and to 
work together Barras consented to take the first step, 
and invited Bonaparte to dine at the Luxembourg But 
the result of the interview was by no means what Fouchd 
had hoped for Neither Bonaparte nor Barras showed the 
least cordiality, but each treated the other with caution and 
reserve, and kept on the defensive, as if better to view his 
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anUgomat. At length Barms mtrodaced the lubject which 
was uppermost m the thoughts of both though they had 
carefully abstamed from oil allusion to it but he touched 
It in a vague and mdirect manner speaking m general 
terms, os if to force Bonaparte to make the first advances 
before he committed himselC The Repnbhc, he said, is 
falling to pieces, it cannot long contmue m this gt ate. We 
must make a great change, and name HcJdotmlle PreadenL 
Too win Jom the army For my part, I am in, nnpopakr 
and worn ont I am only fit for private life. HddouviHe 
was an obscure general thongh not withont merit, who m 
later life displayed the qnahties of an excellent admims- 
tmtor he was then the protigi of Barms as he had pre 
vionsly been of Hoche, and his name was merely mentioned 
by the speaker to draw ont his mtcriocutor Bonaparte, 
who felt by no means mdmed to yield confidence m one 
who repeal so little m himself, fittd his eyes on Banas, 
who remamed utterly disconcerted. The co n versation 
dropped there. A few mmntes after the General left his 
host and went to call on Sicyfes, to teH him he would work 
with no one but him. 

Talleyrand, Rccdcrer and Cahanis, who were common 
friends of Siey^ and Bonaparte, stmek with the advantages 
to be gamed fay a umon between these two men, the strength 
each would grve to the other and the finality they would 
have m the realisation of tbeir projects, hod often de 
plored the distance and mistrust which kept them apart 
They regretted their mutual aversion all the more deeply 
fiom not understanding xts true causa With a perfect 
mdiflerence to the conflicting ambition of the two rivals, 
they only thought of the success of the common enterprise, 
and so long as one succeeded, then own end being gained, 
they cared very bttle which of the two was sacrificed 
They hsui tried several times to conquer the mutual pie 
judices of these two men, and make them understand that 
neither could do anything without the other But the m 
compatibility was between their prctcnsionB, and not their per 
sons. Besides, it was only a few days smee Siey^ had talked 
of having Bonaparte shot for an infringement of mlbtaiy 
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law, and that Bonaparte had proposed that Sieyes should he 
dismissed from office because he was sold to Prussia , from 
this to a close alliance the transition was not eas)^ Hoi\- 
ever marked the tact and skill of the peacemakers, the 
intractable pride and ambition of the t\\o men i\ould pro- 
bably have caused them to fail, had not necessity spoken 
more powerfully than their counsels The nsk of being 
anticipated made it urgent to take some course of action 
Joseph and Cabanis at last obtained Sicyls’ consent to meet 
the General It was, however, unwillingly given, for Sieybs 
had a presentiment that Bonaparte would only accept him 
os a tool, and w'ould get rid of him as soon as possible after 
the victor}' ‘I know,’ he said, ‘the fate that awaits me, 
after he has succeeded he will separate from his colleagues 
and stand in front of them, as I am doing now' ’ And, 
suiting the action to the w'ord, he suddenly passed betw'een 
his h\o interlocutors and pushed them behind him ^ 

A presentiment that was perfectly justified, for the con- 
sent he had just given involved his political doom As soon as 
coup-i taken place, it was evident that the lion’s 
share would fall to the most popular man, and the General 
was so infinitely more so than the director, tliat he would 
never be able to force a division of authority, w'hich would 
besides have been incompatible wuth such a character as 
his Bonaparte had then every interest in overcoming his 
aversion for an alliance with a rival who sooner or later 
would be at his mercy To the evident advantages which 
this alhance offered him was added another which was not 
without value in his eyes , he found a conspiracy all ready , 
It had been long organised, and counted a considerable 
number of disciplined adherents, possessed powerful means 
of action, and a watch-cry known to the public , to which 
in short nothing was wanting but a man of action He 
was all the better prepared to appreciate a machine thus 
wound up, from his repeated failures with others, for, not- 
withstanding his later assertions that he had rejected offers 
on all sides, his unsuccessful attempts menaced him with an 
isolation that would have condemned him to complete 
1 Memoir of King Joseph 
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impotence. Actuated by these raotrres the Genoul no 
longer hesitated to male the first advances to Sieyes, and 
the director accepting his ov ei tnres m spite of the osnipa 
tion which he foresaw deserved all the contempt and 
oblmon into which he was destined to fall after his miser 
able victory The conspmiqr was already so well organised, 
that the very evenmg on which Bonaparte called to make 
his proposals to Sieyfca it was agreed between the two that 
m eight or ten days the decisive blow should be stmet. 

The next day when Bams was rebated by his friends 
R6il and Fouchi, whom Bonaparte had mfoimed of then 
mterview he perceived that m trying to be over skfl/ol he 
had mismanaged the affair and immediately sought oat the 
General and tried to appease him and regain the old footing. 
But It was too late. J^naparte only replied to ha protests 
by observadems as little senous as those which Barras had 
hnnself made the day before, and mam tamed an nnpene 
trable reserve. 

He was oheadj occupied m preparations for the ereca 
don of the plot Throogh the two directors who were his 
accomplices he had the aid of a portion of the Government, 
and he was assured of non-mterference from that quarter 
throng Sieyis he could count on a m^jonty m the Conndl 
of Anaents through hu brother Lnaen, whom his triumphal 
return had been the means of raising to the Presidency of 
the Five Hundred, he could insure an imderetanding with 
a few devoted men ra tfiat Cotmefl through R6tl, admitted 
into the conspiracy notwithstanding his mtunacy with Barras, 
he had the murucrpalities and the administration of the 
Department of Pans through Fouch^, who was m the 
secret without havmg been openly taken into the confidence 
of the conspiratore, and who worked with all the teal of a 
volunteer, taVrpg care however not to commit hnnself 
irrevocably tiD he was sure of victory he had the connivance 
of the police, shown m a determination to bear nothmg and 
see nothing of his proceedings. Lastly through the con- 
tractors, who were the financial anstociacy of the tune, be 
had, It is said, two milljons of francs to meet his first 
requirements. He undertook the military force himself 
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and had ^c^}' little difficulty in winning over the officers 
and generals In the garrison of Pans there were tvo 
regiments of dragoons that had belonged to tlic army of 
Italj, and vho ^^erc passionately attached to his person 
A third regiment was gamed o\cr by Murat, vlio had come 
out of Its ranks They vcrc also sure of the forty adjutants 
of the National Guard who had all been appointed by Bona- 
parte himselfafter the 13th Vendcmiaire, as veil as the greater 
part of the officers of the Guards of the Council and Dircct- 
or}’’ Here were elements of great force already prepared 
The greater part of the generals vcrc already in the 
conspiracy Moreau had not formally joined in the plot, 
but he vas not less implicated m it, and m fact implicated 
in the worst possible vay, for he knew nothing of the work 
m vhich he vas taking part When Bonaparte wished to 
explain his plans, Moreau interrupted him by saying ‘ that 
he did not want to be let into the secret, but that, like 
others, he was tired of the yoke of lavjers, and put himself 
and his aides-de-camp at the General’s service ’ Macdonald 
and Sdrurier made the same engagement There was no 
need to enroll the generals who had accompanied Bona- 
parte from Eg}'pt Lefeb\Te remained, an excellent soldier 
with a very poor head, hvo things which are by no means 
incompatible Lefebvre commanded the division of Pans, 
and sw^ore on every occasion that he w'ould die for the 
Republic and exterminate its enemies, and Moulins and 
Gohier blindly believed in him Bonaparte, who had a 
better knowledge of such men, saw no necessity for speaking 
to Lefebvre long beforehand, but w'aited for an opportunity 
of making propositions to him suddenly at the last moment, 
wthout giving him any time for reflection Less exphcit 
proposals, couched m language sufficiently vague to be 
denied in case of need, w^ere made to the officers of lower 
rank Murat undertook this work with the officers of the 
cavalry, and Lannes was entrusted with the same mission 
in the foot regiments Marmont directed his attention to 
the artillery, which he had once commanded with honour, 
and Berthier was charged with the superior officers ^ 

^ Metuovs of Mwinoni 
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In the meantime Bonaparte spared no pnms to laH the 
mmds of the only two directorB who were likely to embarrass 
him. He was even aldlfnl enough to mcrease their sense 
of security as the decisive moment approached and this 
he did BO ffucccssfiiUy that the day before the 18th Bmmaire 
their confidence m hun was nnlimted. They had not the 
slightest ffuspiaon of what was prepannfe though all Pans 
knew of the conspiracy and it was openly spoken of m 
pubhc mectinga. If any oUusion was made to it before 
them they replied by a smile of pity and a shrug of the 
shoulders. Hiey lauded immoderately at poor Sieyfes, who 
had been spending his tnne m learning to nde on horsdiack. 
Moulina continued to come every morning to consult with 
the General, and the latter took a pleasure m explommg 
military affairs to him, while Gohier’s soae^ seemed to 
have become one of Ae necessities of bos life. He was 
lavish m bis expressoos of friendship and attachment, which 
were all the more flattering because he was usually so sponng 
of them. Gohier was contiDuaDy receiTing httJe Dote* from 
Josephine, and Bonaparte often came to dine with him with 
out an invitation , he had even engaged to do bo without 
ceremony the very day on which the blow was to be struck* 
On the 15th Bnimaire(Nov 6 2 7 99) a banquet was given 
by the Councils m the Church of St Snlpice, m honour of 
the General b return. This banquet, which was proposed 
by the Council of Anaents, was violently opposed by that 
of the Fire Hundred, on account of the current reports 
with regard to Bonaparte s intentions, and they were obliged 
to defray the expenses by private subscriptions, in order to 
avoid discussion that would have been mconvenient for the 
flime which they intended to hououn Gohier took the 
head of the table. Moreau tat close to his nral, but he 
appeared to be there rmtber to add to his tnumph than to 
share m it The banquet was mortally solemn and silent 
A doud seemed to hong ofct the festival, and there was 
very httle conversatioo. A few common pla ce remorts were 
coldly exchanged between the guests, amongst whom were 
found the plotters of the conspuacy and those who were to 
r ifmrirj •/'G*her 
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be Its victims, all were full of anxiety, uneasiness, and 
mistrust, and their minds were wholly engrossed by an 
event which might have such temble consequences Bona- 
parte had a small loaf and half a bottle of wine brought to 
him by his aide-de-camp, Duroc, an insulting and pusil- 
lanimous precaution which, to any close observer, would 
have betrayed the thoughts that occupied his mind ^ It 
was under the influence of the same suspicions that, on 
leaving Lyons for Pans, he took the Bourbonnais road, 
knowing that he was expected through Burgundy The 
conspirator is always in fear of plots and snares He 
talked very little during the banquet and ate scarcely any- 
thing At the end of half an hour he rose, walked slowly 
round the table with Berthier, stopping now and then to say 
a few words to a guest, and then escaped by a side door 
From thence he hastened to Sieybs, to arrange with him 
the last preliminanes of the plot They agreed that the 
Councils should be removed from Pans, so as to deprive 
them of all means of influencing the mob, and also in the 
hope of more easily intimidating them The framers of the 
Constitution of the Year III, remembenng the frequent 
attacks of the people on the Assemblies, had invested the 
Council of Ancients with power to pass such a measure 
It was accordingly decided that the Ancients, through 
Sieybs, should issue a decree transfemng the seat of the 
Councils to St Cloud The reason alleged for the measure 
was the existence of a Jacobin conspiracy, of which Sieybs 
had openly spoken for several months past , a pretext in- 
fallibly successful even in the present day, thanks to the 
recollections left by the Terror The same decree was to 
give Bonaparte command of the Pans division of the 
National Guard and the guard of the Legislative Assembly, 
thus placing all the mihtary force in his hands As soon 
as the Councils were assembled at SL Cloud, the resignations 
of Sieyhs and Roger-Ducos were to be sent m, then those 
of Barras, Gohier, and Mouhns, which were to be obtained 
by fair means or foul The Directory being thus dissolved, 
they would compel the Councils to name a Provisional 

^ Memoirs of Lavalette 
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Consulate, composed of Bonaparte, Sicyfes, and Roger 
Ducos, to form a sort of dictatorship chained with the 
framing of a new Constitabon 

What was this Constitution to be, which was to embody 
the pohey of the immense change abont to be accomplished ? 
This question remamed vogue except that the power was 
to be divided between the three Provisional Consuls, who 
reserved to themselves the nght of estahlishmg the ba^ of 
the new rfgipu, there is no evidence that anything was 
settled. Neither Siey^ nor Rcederer whom he had per 
fuaded to undertake the difficult task of mdoctrmating the 
General, and who had every evenmg long pohtical con versa 
pons with Bonaparte on the subject of ie future govem- 
raent,* seemed to think of taking any guarantee against hu 
flagrant ambition. Each stipulated for ha own interest and 
bis own advantage none thought of stipulating for hberty 
Sieybs contented himself with general promises perhaps 
he was vnin enough to imagine that he ahoold be able to 
impose his famous plan of a Constitution on the General, 
or perhaps he felt that any precauPon would be useless with 
such a colleague, and was resigned to yield ah to him with 
out resistance. The question of w^ the ConsPtubcm 
should be was only discussed in theory Bonaparte, whose 
interest it was to avoid all allusion to it tih after victory 
easfly eluded it by afleePng to be guided on this point 
entirely by his learned colleague 

These resolutions havmg been passed by the heads of 
the conspiracy the Commission of the Council of Anaents, 
presided over by Comet, one of the conspirators, spent the 
whole mght between the 8th and 9th of November with 
shutters and curtains closely drawn,* m drawing up the 
Articles, in order that the Council might have nothmg to 
do but to vote them. The Council of Anaents was to 
n,ect at seven o clock m the morning that of the Five 
Hundred at eleven odock, and care was taken that no 
nopces should be sent to those members whose mdepend 
ence or hosPhty they had reason to fear Bonaparte, on 

1 RcEderCT Netiee it f*ur mt3 enfanis. 

Comet Hottetutrk 18 hrttmrirt. 
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his side, ^^as preparing for the part he had to play In 
anticipation of a command which he had not yet reccncd, 
andgumg as a pretext a rcMcw, lie united the generals 
and superior officers, whose scrxices he required, to come 
to his house. Rue de la Victoirc, at six o’clock the next 
morning, on the iSth Brumairc (Nov 9, 1799) 

The following morning, at the appointed liour, a crow'd 
of oflicers of ever)' grade, m full uniform, thronged the 
streets leading to the General’s house Among them were 
seen the forty adjutants of the National Guard, assembled 
as if for the performance of some civic duty Moreau 
figured m the first ranks, and with him were Macdonald, 
Serurier, IMurat, Lannes, Andrdossy, and Berthier Lcfeb\rc 
had only been informed of the orders at midnight Meet- 
ing with a large number of cavalry, and being astonished 
to find so many troops abroad without orders from himself, 
he stopped Colonel Stbastiam and asked for an explanation , 
the colonel replied by referring him to Bonaparte He was 
m a state of irritation when he met the latter ‘Well, 
Lefebvre,’ said Bonaparte, ‘you, one of the supports of the 
Republic, wall you leave it to perish at the hands of these 
la\v3fers? Here is the sw'ord I W’ore at the Pyramids, I 
give It to you as a pledge of my esteem and confidence ’ 
‘ Let us throw the lawyers into the river,’ replied Lefebvre 

Bonaparte tried the same means wath Bernadotte, w'hom 
Joseph had just brought in, and wLose plain clothes appeared 
like a protest in the midst of such brilliant uniforms But 
Bernadotte was a dilferent man from Lefebvre, and was 
not to be moved either by entreaties or intimidation The 
General could not even succeed in obtaining from him a 
promise to remain neutral Bernadotte engaged to take 
no steps against the conspiracy on his own account, but if 
he received an order from the Government he should obey 
It This was all he would promise The absence of 
Jourdan and Augereau was remarked, neither of them had 
received an invitation 

While the generals were thus flocking to the rendezvous 
given them by Bonaparte, the Council of Ancients was 
assembhng m the accustomed chamber Cornet, one of 
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the pnnapal members of the conspiracy a ndicnlooa per 
Bonage, aftcr^rorda known as Count Comet, ascended the 
tribune, and denounced m plaintiTe terms the dangers 
which threatened the Connefls, he represented the con 
Bpimtors ns waiting only for the wig nal to draw their 
poniards on the representativea of the nation at the same 
time he carefoUy abstained from mentioning any name or 
stating any precise feet You have but a moment, he 
•aid, ‘ to save France. If you let it slip, the Repubhc will 
be lost, and its cartau will be the prty vultures who will 
quarrel over its stripped members. ^ 

^Vhen he sat down, Regmcr another of the conspiratoiB, 
rose, and proposed to the Assembly the adoption of the 
decrees drawn np in the midst of the commission of 
iQspectora. Owing to the absence of the mdependcct 
me m bers the decrees were adopted and passed almost with- 
out dis ca mion. They voted succeasivdy the removal of 
the Councils to St Cload, the unconstitutional decre e Trhich 
gave Bonaparte the command of all the mBitary forces, 
and issued a pro c la ma tion addressed to the people recom- 
mending them to remain ratm. An article of ^e decree 
mvited the General to come and take an oath of allegiance 
in the midst of the CoundL 

Comet, who was deputed to present a copy of this decree 
to Bonaparte, gave it to him about ten o dock m the mom 
mg m the presence of a large company The General 
descended the steps of his hoose and rc^ it to his fellow 
officers, who were so soon to become his subjects, and asked 
thpm if he could count on them m this hour of danger 
They rephed by hrandiahmg their swords. Bonaparte then 
got on bis hOTse and rode off at the head of his escort 
Everywhere on his way he saw that the orders he hud 
given were bemg executed. He was saluted on the Boule- 
vard by a regiment of soldiers placed there by his command, 
and who already recognised no other authority Another 
regiment m accordance with his orders occupied the Tnilencfl, 
and every moment fresh troops arrived either by the garden 
or the Place Louu XV., to take part m the review the 
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intention being to work on the minds of the people by a 
great military demonstration Pans was quiet The in- 
habitants were astonished, but not at all uneasy or excited 
The generals and soldiers were exceedingly popular just 
then, and their movements were regarded with perfect 
confidence At nine o’clock in the morning a small 
pamphlet was distnbuted m the streets of Pans , it was 
■written by Roederer m the form of a dialogue between an 
Ancient and a member of the Five Hundred, on the legality 
of the removal of the Councils of St Cloud, and demon- 
strated the necessity of a iesto)afio7i of the Constitution 
The public was thus informed of the measure, and deceived 
with regard to its import, even before the decree had been 
promulgated. To the fears expressed by the members of 
the Five Hundred, with regard to Bonaparte’s supposed 
ambition, the Ancient was made to reply ‘A Caesar, a 
Cromwell ' bad parts to play, worn out parts, un- 
worthy of any sensible man, even if he were not a good 
man This is what Bonaparte has often said It would be 
a sacrilegious thought, he said on one occasion, to dream 
of attacking a representative government m a century of light 
and hberty Nobody but a madman would throw away the 
stake of the Republic against the thrones of Europe, after 
having supported it with some peril and some glory ’ 

Roederer, speaking by the mouth of the Ancient, con- 
tinued to express a fear lest Bonaparte should refuse the 
command which the Legislative Assembly had offered him, 
and said that in that case, and m that alone, he should not 
hesitate to call down upon him the poniard of Brutus ^ 

The General with his staff was introduced into the hall 
where the Council of the Ancients was sitting, to take the 
oath of allegiance to the Constitution he was about to 
destroy ‘ Citizen Representatives,’ he said, ‘ the Repubhc 
was m danger, you were informed of it, and your decree 
has saved it Woe to those who seek to bring trouble 
and disorder into it ! General Lefebvre, General Berthier, 
and all my comrades m arms will aid me to stop them 
Do not look to the past for a clue to giude your onward 
^ Momtmr du 19 briiviaire 
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march nothing m history ever resembled the end of the 
aghteenth century, nothing m the end of the eighteenth 
centiiry ever resembled the present moment We want a 
Republic founded on iru4 liberty avil liberty, and national 
reprcsentntiorL We will have it, I swear I swear it 
m my own name and that of my companions m arms. 

Bonaparte took the oath, but it was not legally done he 
had not sworn fidelity to the Constitution of the Year III 
Carat rose to speak, to pomt ont the fact bnt the President 
stopped him, giving as a reason that since the decree for 
the removal of the Councils, there conld be no ^iwjitcnn 
except at SL Cloud. The some reply was given at about 
the same hour (eleven o clock m the morning) by the 
President of the five Hundred to a member of the Council 
who asked for an explanation respecting the decree of 
removal The Constitution was thus made the means of 
its own destiuctioa , Loaen adjonroed the meeting till 
noon the following day m the Commune of St. Qoud 
and the Five Hundr^ broke up^ a prey to the most 
lively agitation, amidst the cry of Long lire the Constitution 
of the Year III. 

This cry was answered by a very different one firom the 
gardens of the Tmlenes and the Place Louis XV 
Bonaparte on horseback whs renewmg the troops, and the 
soldiers were recemng him everywhere with the cry of 
Long live Bonaparte I — Bonaparte who was alitauly 
everything to them. From thence he went to the Tuilene* 
and jomed the commissioD of inspectors, which was now 
become the centre of the movement, the rallymg point to 
which all hastened, either to receive the watchword or to 
leom what was being done. This sort of permanent 
delegation fixim the legislative power gave the military force 
additional strength, without which it would perhaps scarcely 
have acted with so mudi decision. AH the chiefi of the 
conspiracy met m the hall of the Commiiwion where those 
who were taking on active part m the events came m and 
went out pell TneH with others who were merely spectaton. 
Fouch6 was there the undoubted success of the morning^ 
work had decided him in its favour He began to display 
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:rcMl rcil in tlio » ui'-c lie ind eii Ins own nnthnrit\, 
ordered the cil} i;nles to he closed , hut I!om]nrle thouitlu 
ilic prcnution unnucssnn, .nul Ind them reopened 
IhcrMhnm Intherto Ind ;zone so smoothlj tint Ilonnpnrte 
i'"inmod on oir of grtTl nssuram e nnd Iil would not ha\c 
It supposed for n moment tint he douhted the issue of the 
enterjinse \ui:ereiu, notwithsinudm': Ins secret hostility, 
wns still dnrmed nt seenn: tint the) were dis])e’nsm)Z with 
Ins services, nnd wont to lloinpnrle ‘Well, lie snid ‘so 
jou no loncer reckon on )onr old friend Xneerenu {tor 
/ tti ’’ r.omjnrte told him tint he nnd Jourdnn 

Ind better keep fpiiet 

'J he gcncmls who ind nccompnined llompnrlc hnd 
ench his jiost nssi^j^ed, nnd Ind rorened Ins orders l^nnncs 
Ind the comnnnd of the '1 niieries, Mnrmont tint of the 
I'colo Militnire', ‘^emrier wns sent to Point dii Jour, Mni- 
doinld to Vcr'-nillos, nnd Miirnt to St Cloud '1 he most 
jierilous nnd compromising post of nil still remnincd this 
wns the Lu\emhoure where the Director) held its sitting's 
Here w^s no question of occup)nm n nnlilnr) ])osi, but nn 
net of open rewolt nttninst a Ic^nl government , it wns taking 
men hy surprise who formed pnri of it, nnd to he their 
jailer wns a mission more worth) of a police ofiiccr than a 
general , it wns dangerous in case of failure, dishonourable 
if the conspirac) succeeded Bonnjinrlc entrusted this j)ost 
to Moreau, who fell into the snare, nnd accepted it without 
a murmur, he cither did not fully understand Us import- 
ance, or he thought ho had committed himself too far to 
draw back By this master stroke, Bonajiarte got rid of 
the only nvaal whom he dreaded Like all weak men, when 
once the crime was perpetuated, IMoreau repented of it, he 
afterwards tned to exculpate himself, but for the rest of his 
life he remained bowed down under the weight of the re- 
membrance of Brumaire From this moment he counted 
for notlnng 

But while these important events were taking place, 
where were the directors, whom they were prepanng to 
imprison in their own palace ? Ever)' one was asking this 
question Barras was taking a bath , Sieyes and Rogcr- 
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Duces were with the conspirators Gohier and Mouhns 
were beginning to open their eyes, and ask what thcycoold, 
or should, or would do At twelve odock the previous 
night Gohier had received an invitation fiom Madame 
Bonaparte to breakfast with them the next morning, and his 
suspiaons were aroused by the very early hour named m 
the note , suspiaons which were confirmed by the opinion 
of his wife, who went alone to the General s house. It was 
not long before he heard of the decree which had been 
issued by the Council of Anaents, and hastened to Barraa, 
whom he found in hia bath, and who told him to trust to 
him and promised to jom Moulins and himself as soon as 
possible, m the hall of the Directory He had scarcely left 
Barms’ house when Talleyrand and Brmx entered it they 
were come to oak hioj to resign his o&ce, and offer m 
return a promise of safety for hu life and property Talley 
rand drew from his pocket a paper containing the letter 
of resignation, drawn up m readiness, which plainly showed 
Barras how detennmed they were to obtain it He «ngnwl 
It, and thus cynically abandoomg his colleagues, crowned 
by on act of cowardice a long career of treachery 

The letter was written by Rcederer to whom Bonaparte 
had entrusted the affair ^ There was nothing remarkable 
m It except the passage m which Barras declared that as 
liberty was no longer m peril, amce the return of the illus- 
tnous wamor to whom he had had happiness of opemng 
ihe road io glory he Joyfully returned to the rank of a 
simple crtiren. This was the only time that Bonaparte 
ever mentioned the services that Barras had rendered him, 
and he only alluded to them now to complete his rmn and 
to obtam one more advantage fr om his recommendation. 
He did not perceive that m thus evokmg the remembrance 
of the benefit be was makmg his own ingratitude ctemaL 
Owing to t-hls resignatioii, which had already been pre- 
ceded by thni of Sicyfes and Ducos, the Directory was m a 
state of disorganisation, for the mmonty could not even 
enter on a debate. Golucr and Monlms innocently waited 
for their colleague, till a copy of his resignation was brought 
^ Rcedorr Nrtu* it ma Fk pmr wm tnfstUs 
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ihoni in cNphintion of Ins prolonged nliscnre 'J licy 
(kcidt-cl to go nt once to tlic linll of the. ( onnnission of 
Inspectors, to see it tii) nte \\lunn tlicj conld depend 
upon, ind if possible to hnng Inck \silh them Sieves or 
Pin os lloltot, iPrns* secretiri, had come in jnst be- 
fore to see wlnl IMS going on. and Itoinparte had greeted 
linn In his celebrated utark on the whole Pirecion ‘ hat 
ha\e ion done with that 1 rance whith 1 left in such glorj ? 
1 left peace, I found war I left \ictories, 1 find reierses, 

I left millions from Itali, I find desjioihng laws and miserj 
^\ here are the hundred thousand men who hue disap 
peared from French sqiP '1 hc) are dead, and the) were 
nn comjianions in anus 'I his si.ate of things cannot last , 
btfotc tbut tt 'i'O'/U hat! as fa tia^pafs<an ' 

Toor llotiot, confounded and stupefied b) this Molcnl 
tirade, humed awaj as fast as jiossibk, wondering no doubt 
what he had done to merit such an honour , but it was 
not to him that the discourse was addressed, for while the 
General was dclncnng his fine burst of rhetoric, Fottot 
might haic seen the poet \rnault taking it down for the 
Fans newspajiers. ICier) thing was a matter of calculation 
with llonajiaric, c\cn anger 11 is manner towards Mouhns 
and Gohicr, whom he hoped to win, was \cry difrcrent ‘I 
see with pleasure,’ he said, ‘that jou \icld to our wishes 
and those of jour colleagues It is because jou are 
attached to jour countrj that you arc willing to join 
us in saiing the Republic’ And when Gohicr claimed 
this honour for the Dircciorj' ‘With what means?’ cried 
Ilonapartc, ‘with those which your Constitution gives 
you ? — Sec how it is crumbling to pieces The Constitu- 
tion can lost no longer ' ’ ‘ Who told jou so ? ’ asked 

Gohier, ‘ traitors, who haic neither the will nor the cour- 
age to work with it’ And then the honest man repre- 
sented to him in w’ords of touching simjdicity the great 
danger of violating legality , he reminded him of the oath 
of allegiance so often repeated by the Legislative Asscmblj', 
and of the arms of the Republic victorious again after a 
short period of defeat, and the picture was certainly more 
truthful than the one which the General had just traced wath 
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so entire a forgetfulness of the extent to which he was 
responsfljle for our reverses bnt now it was a question of 
victory, not of argumentation. 

'Hicre was a poenle ingenuousness m trymg to persuade 
such on adversary when things had already gone so far 
Finding that he could do nothing with Gohier by gentle 
ness, Bonaparte tried to mtimidate Monlms by threatening 
to shoot his friend Santerie if he attempted any resistance, 
and finished by demanding from both a resignation of office. 
To this they gave a flat refusal notwithstanding the mdirect 
menaces which were made use of to mduce them to yield 
they returned to the Luicmbonrg where they were made 
prisoners by Moreau, and by then- firmness on this fetal 
day saved the Rcpnbhcan Government from snccumbing 
without honour. 

The day dosed without any difficulty encountering the 
conspiracy Every pubbe onthonty seemed to give way at 
the appTCRich of the plotters, and one man remained master 
of all Bonaparte was so assured of the same success on 
the morrow that he dodamfuUy rejected Sieyfe# proposition 
to arrest durmg the night the most mdependent members 
of the two councils. Certain of victory he wished to avoid 
all appearance of disquiet He however allowed Fouch^ to 
suspend the twelve muiuapalibes of Pans, and to delegate 
aH then- anthonty to then commissane*, whose support 
R6il had already secured beforehand. The minister of the 
pohee, who knew wcD how thoroughly weary the people 
were of agitation, and how much they were under the do- 
mimon of fear placarded a proclamation, m which he 

warned the atuens of vague plots and entreated them to 
remam qmet Let not the wc^ be uneasy he added, iMty 
arc wtih the strong! The night passed m perfect tran- 
quillity There were a few secret meetings between the 
men of the Manige and the most courageous members of 
the Five Hundred, but called together suddenly and meet 
mg only m small numbers, without concert or commtnu 
cation, and without a general understanding, their efforts 
were lost m contradictory and impractraible rcfolutions. 
Much astonishment has often been eipreased that no sanous 
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resistance was organised either before the iSth Brumaire 
or during the days which immediately followed it But 
nothing of the kind could be expected of a nation that was 
decapitated All the men of mark in France for the previous 
ten years, either by character, genius, or virtue, had been 
mown do^vn, first by scaffolds and proscriptions, next by 
war Of those who survived, there was no one of sufficient 
strength and authonty to oppose Bonaparte This was the 
prinapal, though not the last, expiation of the terronst 
delirium In one of these meetings, however, a project 
was developed, which had it been successful might have 
had some influence on events A dozen deputies, among 
whom was Bernadotte, met at Sahcetti’s, and decided 
that on the morrow they would proceed to St Cloud at 
the hour appointed for the assembling of the councils, 
and pass a decree giving Bernadotte the command of the 
guard of the Counal of Five Hundred But Salicetti the 
very same evening betrayed the project to Bonaparte, and 
Fouchd took measures to prevent the deputies reaching St 
Cloud 

Bonaparte spent the greater part of the night with the 
inspectors and principal members of the Council of Ancients, 
in arranging a plan of operation for the morrow Several of 
the deputies began to show great uneasiness about the con- 
spiracy, contested the necessity of a dictatorship, and ex- 
pressed a strong wish that Bonaparte would be satisfied 
with a place in a renewed Directory But the General took 
their proposition very ill ‘ There was no Directory ! It 
was not a revolution of the seragho that France expected of 
them, but a change in the Constitution A kind of mo- 
mentary dictatorship, or if the word alarmed them, a con- 
centration of the executive power, was the only reasonable 
and effective expedient’ The protesting faction gave way, 
and it was decided that they should propose to the councils 
the institution of a Consulate, and the adjournment of 
the Legislative Session till the ist Ventose, with no pro- 
vision m case the expediency of the measures should 
be questioned or rejected by those called upon to vote 
thenx 
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The following day a little before two o clock, the coun- 
als opened their fittings at St Qond. The town had 
been crowded since the tnoming with soldiers and persons 
cunous to see what would take place. As nothing was m 
readiness for the imlallation of the Legislative Body a 
delay took place which was detrimental to the conspirators, 
who hod buHt oil their plans on a itnpnse, and then ^hann» 
of success was greatly diminished by allowing their adver 
sanes time to reflect and devise meaiure*. They took 
advantage of it to ezate and enatumge one anothen The 
Council of Anaents met in one of the rooms of the palace, 
that of the live Hundred in the onuigery while Bonaparte 
and his staflf occupied one of the apartments , with him was 
Sieyhs, for whom a carnage and sii horses was in readiness 
at the gate m case of fifulure. 

In the Chamber of Five Hundred, Gaudin, who bad 
received his insUuctioQs, opened the proceedings by caHiag 
the ottenbon of the assembly to the dangers of the Republic, 
and the necessity of prompt measures to insure public safety 
He proposed the nomination of a commission of enqony 
into the best means of saving the Republia They hoped 
thus to avoid a discosion, and to evade the most thorny 
side of the question , but as Gaudin^ proposition was made 
to an assembly who had just reasons for distrust, and who 
were imtated by the precautions, menaces, and snares, by 
which thty felt themselves soirounded the last two days^ it 
gave nse to an appalling stonm 

A large majority of the Five Hundred were smccre re- 
pubbeana, and wished to rnamuin euating institutiona The 
cnes of Down with the Dictatorship, Long live the Con- 
stitution, drowned every voice, dD Gmndmaison proposed 
ihfif the rkflfh of allegiance to the constitution should be 
tnVpn thm resolution was passed unanimously But as 
ffrrh member had to swear separately, the taking of the oath 
occupied several hours, which was so much tune gamed by 
the conspirators, a fresh proof of the utter mcapaaty of 
laige assembbes m circtrmstances where promptitude and 
decision are required. 

The scene which had just taken place showed the chiefs of 
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the plot how very httle they could hope to obtain by means 
of persuasion, and for some minutes they were disconcerted 
‘ Now )'ou are in a nice position,’ said Augereau to Bona- 
parte, with an ironical smile and a satisfaction which he no 
longer took the trouble to hide But by what right could 
Fructidor rally or reproach Brumaire ? In the Council of 
Ancients, where there was much less excitement, things 
took a different turn, but one wluch was scarcely less dis- 
couraging for the conspirators The members, who had 
received no notice of the sitting of the previous evemng, 
complained loudly of this irregularity, and insisted on an 
explanation with regard to the danger which had caused 
the removal of the councils to St Cloud, but Fargues, 
Comudet, and other friends of Sieybs succeeded after a 
•warm discussion in closing the debate, tiU an official notice 
had been received of the sitting of the Five Hundred in 
the Commune of St Cloud At half-past three a letter was 
read from the Secretary-General of the Directory, announc- 
ing that as four of the members had resigned and the fifth 
been placed under the supervision of the police by orders 
of General Bonaparte, there was no longer a Directory, 
whereupon it was agreed that the letter should be sent to 
the Council of Five Hundred, for them to present a hst of 
candidates, and the proceedings were again stopped This 
letter was a falsehood, for neither Gohier nor Mouhns had 
resigned. At four o’clock a general movement was made 
in the Assembly , the deputies humedly went back to their 
places, and General Bonaparte was announced 

He had an anxious, troubled, and irntated look, and 
his whole demeanour betrayed secret agitation He had 
expected to meet with the same success as on the day 
before, and for some hours everything had gone contrary to 
his anticipation The enterprise he was engaged m was in 
fact one of those that wiU bear neither the scrutiny nor the 
control of an adverse debate It might be enforced by one 
party and submitted to by the other, but to discuss was to 
annihilate it It is surpnsmg that a mmd of such perspi- 
cacity could for a moment have yielded to the delusion 
of wishing to proceed by the semblance of legal forms in 
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; a plan, of which neither the motives, pretext, 
luld bear the test of examination. The whole 
rested on the supposition of the existence of a 
in plot, and there was so little foundation for 
e existence of this plot, that even those who 
nost resolutely and were determined to aid the 
their utmost, felt that their hps were closed as 
were required to state a pliable of fecL They 
n that shadow of evidence which for appearance 
ays wanted m large assemblies, for men met 
a body are under a reserve which they do not 
idnals. Such was the feeling that had hitherto 
le partisans of Bonaparte, and he was at once 
d troubled to find himself under its influence, 
as he was to mihtary command, never to have 
estioned nor his wishes disputed, but to be able 
iH occaaionj, Je veux he was disconcerted at 
lelf obliged to have recourse to persuasioa 
■ed, followed by hts oidesHie-camp, afler having 
regiment in order of battle in the court, and 
tmeed to his officers that he was gcang it> wtJu 
But the moment he was m presence of the 
; felt lU at ease, though at the some time unlated 
I able to surmount impressions so new to him, 
ech gave evidence of his mward struggle. It 
nutted by all who were present at this singular 
the speech which afterwards appeared m the 
otwithstanding its mcoherence, gives no idea of 
and discoimected language, 
mg begun by saying, that the Republic was on 
nstcad of giving proofe of this assertion which 
Iterated for the last two days, he abruptly passed 
calumnies which had been showered upon him 
r his pure and dismterested mtentiooa. They 
and Cromwell, and they had dared to 
un the project of establishing a militajy govern 
e had really wished to usurp such an autbonty 
need to ask permission of the Counal of 
le had only to yield to the wishes of his com 
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rades and of the soldiers, wlio offered it to him mimediately 
after his return from Italy ’ The evident meaning of this 
Avarnmg was to make the Assembly understand that, if he 
chose, he could act independently of its sanction After 
tins he went back again to the dangers of the Repubhc, 
but without stating any other fact than the ‘ homble war of 
La Vendee, and the news that the Chouans were m posses- 
sion of several places,’ which was not true, and even if it 
had been was no good reason for the alarm he was trying 
to create As he was adjuring the Ancients to save liberty 
and equality, Linglet asked ‘ And the Constitution?’ ‘ The 
Constitution,’ exclaimed Bonaparte, ‘ you violated it the 1 8th 
Fructidor you violated it the 2 2d Flor^al, and you violated 
It the 30th Prairial The Constitution ' The Constitution 
IS mvoked by all factions, and has been violated by all , it 
IS despised by all, the country cannot be saved by the 
Constitution, because no one any longer respects it’ This 
cnticism of the system of coups-d’itaf was perfectly just, 
though Bonaparte more than any other man was responsible 
for them, and this was the only portion of his speech m 
which he was eloquent But if it was necessary to intro- 
duce some reforms into the institutions of the Year III, it 
by no means followed that all power should be concentrated 
m the hands of General Bonaparte , and when he spoke of 
his determmation, assuring his hearers that he should resign 
as soon as the danger was past, every one felt that the 
prermses were too weak to justify such a conclusion The 
General was again asked to explain what the danger to 
which^he referred was ‘ If I must give an explanation,’ he 
said, ‘ and if I must name men, I will name them I will 
tell you that Barras and Mouhns proposed to me to be the 
leader of a party, whose aim was the overthrow of aU men 
holding hberal opmions ’ 

This denunciation, which implicated m the same con- 
spiracy two men so notoriously at variance, only testified to 
the confusion and embarrassment of the speaker It was 
a false step, for what had become of the bugbear of the 
Jacobin conspiracy, about which there had hitherto been so 
much noise made ? Cornudet, who had always used this 
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last argument with the commission of Inspectors, feeling 
that Bonaparte i oiscrtion had placed him m on awkward 
position, insisted on hia giving some proof The President 
himself pressed Bonaparte to eip re ss himself more clearly 
But instffld of makmg the revelations he was asked for he 
began to complam of the inadequacy of the Constitution to 
save the country, and to accuse m vague terms the different 
factions, of having come to rmg at his door and offer Inm 
power which he would only accept at the hands of the 
French people. At length forgetting completely all the 
caution which his situation required of him^ and earned 
away by his temper which he could no longer control, he 
commenced an mconcervably violent aHrirV on the Coimol 
of Five Hundred. He did not reckon, be said, on the 
support of the Five Hundred, among whom were men who 
wished to re-establish the saflblda and the revolutionaiy 
committees, — on the Five Hundred, where the chie6 of 
this party had just been sitting,— on the Five Hundred, who 
hod despatched emissaries to Pons to organise a rising ' 

Such violent and mcnutious language coold only be 
uttered by a man who had lost oelf-controL The accusation 
had fiillpn on a fresh party after having invoked the old 
phantom of Jacobinism, then accused Barras and Moolins, 
he tried to otneate himself from the difficulty of giving any 
precise facts by nJtnrVing the Legislative power itself The 
General s friends were m torture, and his fellow-conspira 
tors were in perfect constcmatioa He was addressing an 
Assembly m which three-fourths of his hearers were m favour 
of hrm, and he had said everything that was likely to pre 
judice them against Him ond excite suspicion. He wound 
up hiB speech with almost open threats And if any orator 
m foreign pay talks of outlawry let him beware of levelling 
such a detree against hnnself At the first sign, I should 
appeal to you, my brave companions m arms to yon, 
grenadiers, whose caps I perceive yonder to you, brave 
soldiers, whose bayonets arc m sight ! Remember that I 
go forward accompanied by the God of fortune and the 
God of war 1 

This pompous and unseemly language, which wonld 
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have roused the indignation of less complaisant hearers, 
produced so painful an impression that the president would 
not allow the General to close with these words He 
hoped every minute that Bonaparte would gain his presence 
of mmd, and speak in such a way as to give the Assembly 
a pretext for granting all his requests Trying for a third 
tune to bring him back to the point, he said, ‘ General, the 
Council invites you to reveal all you know of the plot by 
which the Repubhc is threatened ’ Bonaparte, in reply, re- 
turned to the pretended proposition of Barras and Mouhns, 
addmg ‘ that these two directors would be no more gudty 
than many others, if they had only set forth a fact known 
throughout France’ This was all they could draw from 
him As soon as he had said this he withdrew 

Though tlus memorable scene has so often been de- 
scribed, the stnking and sahent feature does not appear to 
us ever to have been sufficiently brought to light, namely, 
that this speech shows, even in the disfigured report of it 
in the Moniteiir, the utter and absolute powerlessness of 
Bonaparte to give, not well-grounded motives, but even 
plausible reasons, for the revolution he was meditating 
In presence of an assembly of accomphces, who entreated 
him to bnng forward, if not a proof, at any rate an accusa- 
tion in excuse for his proceedmgs, he hesitated, stammered, 
and wandered from the point, and was unable to recall any 
one of the numerous pretexts which his partizans had so 
unscrupulously and lavishly invented What better proof 
that no adequate reason existed, and that there was not the 
necessity for this revolution which writers have chosen to 
believe ? Its authors had nothmg to allege in support of 
their projects, not even pretexts They saw clearly that 
the need of more or less general reform was not a sufficient 
excuse for forming a dictatorship, and, feehng that only 
great peril could justify this sacrifice of the guarantees of 
the citizen, they invented the story of the existence of this 
peril, but when the time for action came the proofs were 
wanting, and the truth comes out "with irresistible force 
from the long and laborious efforts thus made to deceive 
pubhc opimon It has vainly been obscured by sophists 
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more mgcTuous in their apologies for despotism than the 
despot himself The itote of affairs at the tone demanded 
reform, bat not absolute power, and it was only by specn 
lating on the one thai: they succeeded m realismg the 
other 

As soon as the tating of the oath was over m the 
Cotmdl of Five Hundred, the discussion mevftably took 
the same turn as m the Council of Anaents, but it was 
earned on with more warmth and urgency The members 
were more impatient than any one to fathom the plot 
which had caused the remov^ of the CouncilB to Sl 
C loud. They deaded on sending on address to the 
Council of Anaents to ask for an erplanabon. A letter 
from Barras was then read, m which be resigned his office, 
a step which appeaxed to them the effect of duress, as in 
fact It was. The question was then raised, as to whether 
It would be well to name his successor then and there, 
when the door opened and Bonaparte entered, surrounded 
by aimed grenadiera At this ngbt a cry of universal 
mdignation burst from the Assembly Every one rose 
What is this? theycned. Swords here I Armed men 1 
Some of the deputies who had more courage than the 
others left their places, pressed round Bonaparte and 
overwhelmed him with mvectives Away they cned, we 
will have no dictator here 1 What are you dreaming 
rash Tnnn ? fTrlmmpd Bigotuict, you are violating the 
sanctuary of the laws. Is it for this that you have con 
quered? said Destrem, advancing towards him. Others 
seued him by the collar of his coat, and, shaking him 
violently reproached him with his treason. The General 
who had come with the mtenbem of mtumdatmg them, 
turned pn1<-, and fell famtmg into the aims of the grenadiers, 
who drew him out of the h^ 

It was asserted at the time, and has often been repeated 
since, that poniards wer e drawn upon him. This story has 
always been contradicted by all trustworthy authonbes.^ 

1 I «aw oo ponlftid* di*wn, tMjt Prince Engfae In hi* Mmoin. 
Of tho«e friend* of Donapoite’i wbo Ijetiere the fiirt not one offinta 
that he taw IL All other C 7 tswitiie«ea or htooriant of the time, from 
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Not a word of such an accusation appears in the minute 
account which the Momtem published of the affair on the 
2otli Brumaire, which was wntten, too, by partizans of the 
coup-d'ctat It IS only mentioned in a sort of postscript It 
was not till the day following that the idea of ascribing to 
Thomas Thomd, grenadier, the honour of having saved the 
General from a poniard-thrust was imagined by Lucien, as 
an expedient for heaping odium on those whom he had 
not been able to bend If they had really wished to stab 
Bonaparte, nothing would have been easier m such a scuffle, 
from which he escaped with his clothes torn. But just as 
those who had conspired against the Republic were the 
first to denounce the existence of a plot, so those who had 
recourse to arms were the first to accuse their adversaries 
of having wished to make use of them 

When Lucien left the President’s chair, Chazal took his 
place A number of resolutions were proposed from all 
parts of the Assembly, but before he could put one of 
them to the vote a member rose and exclaimed ‘The 
first step to take is to declare that Bonaparte has not the 
command of your guard’ Another added ‘You are 
surrounded by six thousand men , declare that they form 
part of the guard of the Legislative Body ’ Lucien, who 
understood the meaning of these measures, rose to de- 
fend his brother, he reminded them of his services, and 
entreated them not to pass a hasty judgment But the 
tempest, calmed for a moment, rose more violently than 
ever, and the cry of Outlaw resounded on all sides If 
this resolution had been passed at once, no one can say 
what the consequences might have been Lucien saw 
this, and obstinately refused to put it to the vote He 
vehemently protested against it, made a great display of 
his brotherly despair, and then resigned his office, laying 
the Presidential msignia on the table, m the midst of 
indescribable uproar, dunng which nothing could be heard 
but the cry, the temble cry, of hors la lot ! the cry which 
had destroyed Robespierre himself, and had still preserved 

Thibeaudeau to Dupont de I’Eure, deny it, and when the accusation 
was brought against Arena, no witness could be found against him 
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much of Its anaent prestige. It wns heard by those 
outside, m the group 'where Bonaparte 'was standmg, and 
every one turned pale. Smce ^ey talL of outlawing ' 
said Sieybs, who alone had preserved a perfect coolness m 
the cntical changes of this day let them be outlawed. ^ 
The General, who understood all the advantages of having 
the President in the midst of the troops, sent a platoon of 
grenadiers to fetch his brother and they returned with him 
ra a few minutes. Bonaparte resolv^ to break up the 
Council by armed force, but the soldiers to whom he gave 
the order formed part of the guard of the Legislative Body 
and a degree of hesitation on their port made him fear 
that their scruples would be a cause of failnre. Luaen, 
who was known to them as President of the Assembly was 
at that moment master of the occasion and the saviour of 
the conspuacy He mounted on hcrreebact, harangued 
the soldiers, and depicted the Council of Five Hundred as 
crushed by representatives of the stiletto, by bngands paid 
by England the question was how to deliver the Assembly 
fiom this mmonty of asaassma. Then taking a sword, and 
turning towards his brother For my port, he said, I 
swear to run this through my own brother if ever he strike 
a blow at the hberties of the French ! 

This omtoncal movement roused the soldiers, who 
replied by crying, Long Irve Bonaparte. Taking advan 
tage of their exatement, Murat led them forward at qmck 
march to the rolling of the drum. When they arrived at 
the door of the hall where the Assembly was sitting, they 
stopped on the threshold os if seized by a feeling of 
involuntary respect The colonel who commanded them 
asked the members to retire. They refused, appealing to 
the legislative inviolabibty and remained m their places, 
but their protestations were drowned by the roll of drums. 
The officer then gave orders to the grciadiers to advance. 
The last cry of Vivt la RlpvEhqtu was heard it was the 
despairing cry of erpumg liberty A few minntes more 
and the hall was emptied, and the crime of the conspirators 
consummated. 

Rccdercr AWwfjSrwfl Th Luralette Mhuira 
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Towards nine o’clock in the evening Lucien assembled 
about thuty'^ members of the Council of Five Hundred, 
some of whom he had gained, while others had been 
accomplices in the conspiracy they assumed the title of 
Majonty of the Council, and decreed that Bonaparte and 
his lieutenants had deserved well of the country Boulay 
de la Meurthe, reporter of the law of 19th Fructidor, a 
precedent which gave him the right to present that of 19th 
Brumaire, rose to propose the measures which had been 
previously agreed upon by the conspirators the institution 
of a Provisional Consulate composed of Bonaparte, Sieybs, 
and Roger-Ducos , the adjournment of the sitting of the 
Legislative Body till the ist Ventose , the nomination of 
two Commissioners chosen from the two Councils and 
charged -with aiding the Consuls in their work of reorganisa- 
tion , and lastly, the exclusion of the fifty-seven members 
who had been most prominent m their opposition, a measure 
which was quickly complemented by a list of proscnptions 
The complaisant assembly spent a great part of tlie night 
m passing m quick succession all the measures proposed 
The members voted with such haste that they might have 
been said to dread the hght of day, and at one o’clock in 
the morning the decree was presented to the Council of 
Ancients to be ratified When this was done, the three 
Consuls came to take the oath before this phantom of an 
assembly composed of their creatures Bonaparte first 
swore inviolable fidelity ‘ to legality, hberty, and the repre- 
sentative system ' ’ Then Lucien rose to congratulate his 
colleagues on the work they had just accomphshed He 
did not shrink from companng this nocturnal meeting to 
the pure and glorious dawn of the Revolution > ‘ Repre- 

sentatives of the people,’ he said, ‘the meeting m the 
Tennis-Court at Versailles gave birth to hberty in France 
Since the memorable scene of that day its life has been a 
struggle, a prey alternately to inconsistency and weakness , 
it has been subject to the convulsive diseases of infancy 
To-day it puts on the garb of manhood It stands firmly 
on the confidence and love of the French people, and 
1 This IS the number given by Comet himself 
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already the smile of peace and abundance greets you on 
every side T Representatives of the people, listen to the 
sublime cry of posterity i If hberty was bom in the 
Tennis Court at Versailles, it was consolidated m the 
Orangeiy of SL Cloud I 

History has recorded many a solemn falsehood, but it 
would bo difficult to ate one m which truth has beto out 
raged with more cymasm and shamelessness. ‘When the 
advocates of a cause are reduced m the very midst of therr 
tnumph to have recourse to such palpable falsehoods in 
order to make it prevail, the cause itself may be said to 
have disowned tts own pnnaple, and there is nothing to 
add to the judgment that it has thus passed on itself 

The next day Bonaporte published a proclamation 
addressed to the French people. He again referred to the 
proposals which he said hod been made to hm by all 
parties, but which he had rejected. He represented Mmgplf 
03 a docile and devoted instrument m the hands of the 
Anaents, as the executor of a plan of general restoration 
which they had conceived. He believed that hw duty to 
hi3 fellow atirens, to the soldiers perishing in our armies, 
to our national glory acquired at the pnee of their blood, 
required him to accept the task. Then, pnmng on to the 
events of SL Cloud, be said In my gnef and indignation 
I went mto the Council of Anaents I asked them to 
carry out their generous projects, I represented the woes of 
the country which had also suggested to them the plan 
they bad conceived, and they assured me that their wishes 
were still the same. I presented myself before the Five 
Hundred, alone, unarmtdj and bareheaded, just as the 
Anaents bad received and applauded me. I catneip rrmnd 
tfu majonty eftts wiU and tts pewer The daggers, which 
had ihTTiflfe n ed the Deputiea, were raised against then- 
liberator twatiy assassins rusJud upon me and tried to pierce 
sty breast The grenadiers of the Legislative Body whom 
I had left oatnde, ran m and thrnst themselves between me 
and the assassins. One of these bmve men (Thomrf) was 
struck by a dagger which pierced his dotbei They 
earned me out Frenchmen, he added at the close, 
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‘ will you not recognise in this conduct the zeal of a soldier 
of hberty, and of a citizen devoted to the cause of the 
Repubhc?’ And the Monitair of the 23d Brumaire 
contained the following paragraph 

‘ Thomas Thomd, grenadier of the Legislative Body, who 
had the sleeve of his coat tom in shieldmg Bonaparte from 
the dagger stroke, dined with him on the 20th and break- 
fasted with him on the 2rst The Citizeness Bonaparte 
embraced Thomas Thome, and placed on his finger a 
diamond ring valued at :2ooo crowns ’ 

This was only an additional fact borrowed from the 
history of the Pretorians “While these things were taking 
place. Pans displayed some amount of curiosity, but 
remained neutral , the events seemed foreign to the people , 
the army applauded, pubhc opimon was silent 

Such was the debut of the new Government, and such 
was the man for whom the pubhc hberties had been 
sacrificed 
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CHAPTER XIII 

HIE coNsrmrnoN or the year viii 

Napoleon relates, that at the close of the first meeting 
which the Provuional Consuls held m the Luxembouig a 
few hours after their return to Pans, and while the scenes 
of violence at St. Cloud were still fresh m their meiDOiy 
Sieyfea said to the praiapol authors of the ecvp i'itai 
G^tlemen, joa hav« a blaster 1 Bonaparte means to do 
everything, knows bow to do everything, and has power to 
do everything. It was too late to think of this. That 
Bonaparte would wuh to do everything was beyond doubt 
he had given assured prooft of this, toth bdine and after 
the enmes committed against the National Representatives, 
and the impatience of his ambition shone out m oil his 
being. That he knew how to do eveiythmg was much less 
certain, and it la scarcely proboblc that Sicyha seriously 
intended to pay him a homage to which neither his intelli 
gence nor his own pretenaioufl could subscribe. But what 
neither Sieyhs nor any one else could deny was that he 
had the power to do everything Never had new authority 
established itself with less difliculty or met with less opposi- 
tion. Either the Government which had just fellen had left 
no regrets, or else the people, weary of agitation and change, 
and disgusted with parties by whom they had so often been 
deceived, had become mdiffcrent to the realisation of 
pnnaples, ever pursued, never reached, for which they had 
ppiH 80 dearly and prefored plaoug their fiite in the bold 
hands of a despotic saviour to dictating conditions to him 
at the cost of fr^ struggles. 

Having taken no part m the establishment of the new 
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Go\cninicnl, the nation could exercise no control o\cr its 
act5 '1 his was tlie punislnnent for an ignoble apath) No 
share in tlic fight, no share in the spoil U lie men wlio 
conquered without the people ga\c them no portion of the 
Iruits of Mctorj’ 'fins niillitj, though humiliating to the 
national spirit, was submitted to with resignation With 
tin, enliglitencd classes, this incredible inertness was the 
lesult of scepticism and discouragement, while, with the 
multitude, it was the efiect of unbounded confidence in the 
name of Ijonajxaitc I'he first, accustomed to political 
infiuencc, and to jiarticijiation in jniblie afiairs, did not 
decene thcmschcs as to the sacrifices the) were making for 
the ])romised stabilit} of go\ eminent, but the rest, who 
understood nothing of political guarantees, thougli passion- 
atcl} attached to their social conquests, did not sec the 
fatal cou'^equcnccs of ratifjing acts which had been accom- 
plished without the sanction of the jieoplc In the eyes of 
the majority of the nation General Ilonajiartc was the 
representatue of the Revolution, thc) fully believed m his 
detenmnation to maintain thc rights of equalitj, thc only 
interest, except the glorj' of our arms, which wxas still dear 
to this militarj'^ democracy In their eagerness to identify 
themsehes with him, to recognise in him thc soldier tribune, 
m his authorit) a consecration of their own infiucnce, and 
more anxious for power than for liberty, they made light of 
thc highest principles of thc Revolution, without perceiving, 
in their inexperience, that in abandoning thc one they w'ere 
necessarily compromising tlie others also The sceptical 
resignation of the upper classes, and the enthusiastic confi- 
dence among the lower, made Bonaparte’s situation one of 
incomparable strength France had placed herself in his 
hands After the dispersion of the Council of the Five 
Hundred, all opposition instantly ceased, the different 
parties w^ere silent, and held themselves in an attitude of 
exqiectatiop, in the presence of a mediator imposed on 
them by the universal adhesion of the people. There 
appeared to be a tacit agreement betw^een them to accept 
without, discussion the illegal origin of the new^ Government, 
and to/judge it only by its futuie acts This feeling was so 

/ 
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umvereal, that the only protest against the i8th Bramaire 
of which wc have any record, was made not m the name of 
a party but m the rmrae of the law Bnmab^ president of 
the cnmmal tribunal of the Yonne, a mnn who emerged 
that day from the bosom of his obsennty and immediately 
afterwards returned to it, never ogam to qmt it, as if he 
thought such an act suffiaent to honour a hie, alone raised 
his voice amidst the gencml aflence, and opposed, m the 
name of the Constitution, the registration of the law of the 
19th Dnimaire. Arrested by order of the Consuls dragged 
from his office, this coumgeoas cifazen was exiled to Orleans, 
and only escafied a more ngorous chastisement by the 
aingnlonty of his ocDon, which was to find no imitators. 

To the adva n t a ges which this uncootested omnipotence 
gave Bo n a p a r te, he jomed that of mspumg no one that 
irreconcilablfi enmity which is the lot of most men who 
nse to power after avil dissensions. He had for some 
time pak represented himself as above all disputes of 
factioa , and such a man was so much needed that they 
took him at his word, without examining whether this pre* 
tended abnegation was not a cloak for exdamvely personal 
designs. Although at different epochs of his life he had 
taken an active part m several contests, his mtervenbon 
had been so cleverly concealed that he had not committed 
with any one party and his long absence in Egypt 
had greatly tended to make him appear a Btxangcr to divisions 
which were partly of his own makmg He had left time 
for all parties to exhaust themselves then, when their 
strength was spent and their credit gone, he had luddenly 
appeared m the midst of them, and he seemed to reap the 
fimts of their defeat, withoot havmg done anything hnnself 
to bring it about Hence the kind of neutmlrty with which 
after the first moments of itiq»r and imiation they regarded 
him. He had therefore no factions to fight. Ho vengeance 
to appease no hatreds to restrain necetsttie^wfaich, like 
so many Nemeses, are imposed on those who\ scixe the 
reins of power under sunilar circumstances, and f \fcc them 
to continue usurpation m order to retain what the> ^usurped 
fint, and to destroy in order not to be destroyed. \ 
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lla\ing iiolbing of tins knul lo fear, after tlic unnnimous 
‘sanction winch liis fir^^t acts rcccnecl, General Bonaparte 
found, in the ^er} elements of this situation, the clearest 
indication of the grand part which was oflercd to him In 
a position to def) all competition, armed with a power 
which none could resist, he had onl) to accept the mission 
of moderator and so\ercign arbitrator which seemed to 
de\ol\e upon him hv the consent e\en of his enemies To 
repair the e\ ils produced by long-continued strife, to subject 
to common law jiarties accustomed to struggle by coiip<; di. 
dic/n/iin, to carr) out the great principles and the large 
interests of the hrcnch Re\olution, and guarantee them bj 
solid and durable institutions, such was the work to which 
c\crjthmg inMted him, and nc\cr was there a task more 
worthy of the ambition of a man of genius 'J’he pre- 
eminent position which he had been allowed to take, the 
need they had of his sword, the admiration that was felt 
for his person, the almost unnersal ap])ro\al w'hich his acts 
rcccned, were suflicicnt at once to insure order and to 
maintain his own authority was it not natural that to the 
glory of a great captain he should wish to join that of the 
founder of libert) ? This task was comparatnely easy, 
since the whole nation acquiesced in desiring its realisation 
■\\niate\er maybe said to the contrarj, France ivas thirsting 
for a firm and regular order of things, but not for despotism 
Even among those who had co-operated most actively in 
the revolution of Brumaire, no one wished to prolong the 
dictatorship beyond the time necessarj^ for realising the 
changes agreed upon in the Constitution 

But It IS the vainest delusion to imagine that a govern- 
ment W'hich IS inaugurated by fraud and violence can 
return to the paths of justice at its owm pleasure. If it 
had the love for the public weal w'hich such a return sup- 
poses, It w'cald have recoiled from the adoption of such 
means Popular credulity easily admits these sudden con- 
versions, by virtue of w'hich good is supposed to come out 
of evil, and usurpation to change to a 7 ignite of benevolence 
Historj 'gives a flat contradiction to this common opinion, 
and it IS doubtless well that it does not sanction such a 
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filiation of good to evil, snch promiscuousneas of cnme and 
virtue. A nation, that carries love of ease so far as to 
thrust the whole borden of duties and responsibiLty on a 
single man, is always punished for it for even supposing 
by a miracle that his ambition nses to the height of dism* 
terestedness, his facoldea, however fine they may be, win 
oliTay* need m some measure to be gmded or checked, if 
not by the initiative at any rate by the resistance, of the 
people. ^Vith regard to General Bonaparte, it 13 impossible 
to deny that the mahansoble compliance which he met 
with, whether m the men who surrounded hrm or m the 
people themselves, renders them greatly responsible for 
the exorbitant authority which he assumed, and Ibr the 
faults for which history Justly reproaches him. This abdica 
tion by a whole people was the less occuiable that, setting 
aside Bonaparte’s opinions and character about which illu 
sion was possible, hu career which up'to that ume had been 
m camps, m the midst of oil the abuses of force and conquest, 
indicated dearly enough what ideas and what proceedings 
migbtbeexpected o/him mmflttrrsofgovemmenL HecouJd 
only bnng mto the exerose of power the tastes, mcUnations, 
andmannerofjudgingandacting which bis preyioua life had 
developed m hrm, that is to say the habits of mflitary com 
mand, the forms of disaplinc and the organisation of camps. 

And though Bonaparte, especially at the commencement, 
often sought opportomties of paying homage to the prmaples 
of civil government, m order to answer the Direction which 
he felt would anse m the mmd of every sensible person, it 
IS certam that thm conception of power was meradicable 
with him and was part of his very nature. Even the lessons 
ot adversity were to teach him nothing m this respect 
Many years later in his conversationi at Saint Helena, m 
spite of that comedy of converted despot which lie was 
then playing m tight of postenty alluding to the slight 
obstacles which Sicyfes had put m his way at this epoch, he 
said, with a stronger conviction than ever After all, U 
comes to this at bottom that a man must be a soldier to 
gov er n. You can only govern m boots and apurs. ^ 

* Lqj Caacx APwt*rtaJ 
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However, notwithstanding the kind of fatality to which 
his past hfe seemed to devote him, and tendencies against 
which they could not take too many precautionary measures, 
many of Bonaparte’s first acts seemed to announce a higher 
idea of duty than the circumstances imposed on him We 
cannot doubt that this part of pacificator of the Repubhc 
and supreme mediator of parties struck his imagination, that 
he felt the grandeur of it, and, before he yielded to the 
dizzy temptations of his ambition, was tempted by the 
intuition of a higher destiny, and a glory less fatal to 
himself and his country The fame of Washington had 
made noise enough to assure him that he would neither be 
despised nor misunderstood, if even at a distance he followed 
in his footsteps The dkbut of the Consulate proves that if 
Bonaparte had not sufiScient disinterestedness and generosit) 
resolutely to take this path, it was not for want of having 
understood that his true historic mission lay there, nor 
without having several times tried to assume the appearance 
of a part he did not wish to play The last anxiety appears 
in every word of his at this epoch The watchword that 
was given and incessantly repeated was ‘ No more divisions, 
no more factions, no more hatreds ' We are creating a 
new era. There are no more Jacobins, nor Moderates, nor 
Terronsts , there are only Frenchmen The Eighteenth 
Brumaire was not the day of a party it was for the 
Repubhc and for repubhcans ’ These promises were not 
only every mstant on the hps of Bonaparte, they were daily 
repeated by his pnncipal representatives, by Fouchd at 
Pans, by Lannes at Toulouse, where they were afraid of 
an msurrection At the same time, many of his measures 
appeared to be inspired by these sentiments , they unques- 
tionably bore a character of reparation and impartiahty 
He repealed the Law of Hostages, a cruel and rapacious 
measure, voted by the Directory in despair, which had filled 
the State prisons with thousands of innocent persons, who 
were made responsible by their goods and hberty for an 
msurrection by which it was supposed that they were going 
to find profit or dehghL Bonaparte repaired to the Temple 
himself, announced to the pnsoners their release, and 
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ordered the doors of the prison to be opened He repealed 
the decree of a forced and progressive loari^ a measure not 
only unjust but contrary to all the principles of pohucal 
economy which was the complement to the law of hostages, 
being engendered by the same spirit, and which permitted 
the Government to strike, by means of taxation, classes or 
mdiTidoals whose leanings were suspected 

Gaudm, who contributed greatly to the abrogation of this 
last measure, apphed himself at once to the task of reorgan 
ising the finances. Another decree' authorised the return 
to their country of the greater part of the men proscribed 
after the fatal ^y of the i8th Fructidor of winch Bonaparte 
had been the pnnapol promoter a tardy and msufGaent 
reparation, for rt could not hnng back from the tomb the 
number of upright aUtens whose lives had been sacrtficed 
to the clmuUe of Guuna. Besides, exceptions were nude, 
wbch tarnished the pnnty of this act of justice if the 
mamtenance of the sentence can be justified m the case of 
Pichegm, it can only be explained with r^ard to Aubry by 
feelings of personal anuaosity the persistency of which, after 
so many years of unmented punishment mflicted on the 
one, and marvefloxia success uchieved by the other is of 
Itself enough to prove a cruel and mean nature. Apart, 
however from the Draconian legislation against the emi 
grants, during these first essays of their barely established 
anthonty by the Provisional Consulate, Bonaparte displayed 
a spint of clemency he instructed hu agents to ihnt their 
eyes on the return to France of aH those who were disposed 
to remain tranquil he fornially struck off the list the names 
of those who had formed part of the Constitaent Assembly 
and declared ihot the law did not apply to those who had 
only re-appeared on French tcmtoiy against their will and 
from mevUBble necessity as m the case of the men thrown 
on the coast of Calais by shipwreck, whom public pity had 
so long been trying to save from the rigours of an mexomble 
law With respect to the clergy Bonaparte had had a plan 
of his own, ever smee his lojonTn m Italy which was about 
to be developed m a very unforeseen manner The prelude 
Dated December ajd, 1799 
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to this ^\ns the immediate enlargement of a great number 
of nonjurmg priests, t\ho ^\ere still prisoners m the islands 
of Rd and Oldron These acts, of which we cannot fail to 
recognise the wisdom and equit}', seemed to promise a 
government that should be superior to the passions of party 
spirit, and so much the stronger that, in making its private 
interests subordinate to those of the people, it identified 
Itself in some sort with them But this illusion was quickly 
dissipated with all but those who were determined to pre- 
sence It 

When on e\ er}' occasion he spoke of reconciliation, paci- 
fication, oblivion, when he preached the surrender of per- 
sonal enmities and party creeds to the countrjc, it w'as m 
his own favour that Bonaparte intended the surrender to be 
made , and this purely selfish motive is betrayed, not only 
in measures of which there could be no doubt, but even 
in acts of such apparent disinterestedness as we have just 
noticed It is not difficult to discover in them the inv^ari- 
able calculation of a man aiming at nothing beyond his 
own priv'ate interest They assumed discretional forms 
incompatible with the conditions of breadth and generality, 
which alone giv^e to law its august character In the decree 
for recalling the exiles of Fructidor, Bonaparte reserved to 
himself the power of designating them, w'hich changed the 
right into a favour, and permitted him to exclude all those 
who did not offer him a sufficient guarantee for their tracta- 
bility In encouraging the return of the emigrants, he took 
the same precautionary measures with respect to them also 
In dehv^ering the priests from prison, he required of them, 
not like his predecessors, an adherence to certam abstract 
principles hallowed by an oath to the Cml Constitution of 
the clergy, but a simple promise of fidelity It mattered 
little to him what pnnciples they secretly held, so long as 
they bowed to him and his authority 

The classes to whom these measures were more particu- 
larly directed were those who had suffered the most m the 
turmoil of the Revolution , and it was on account of their 
sufferings that Bonaparte believed them to be the most dis- 
posed to accept his government But the blow which he 
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dealt to the rcpoblican party at the same time that he 
made these advances to the vanquished of the Revolotion, 
proved how httle he possessed of that spint of moderation 
and Impartiahty by which he declared bimsclf to be inspired, 
and how httle he cared about bemg just towards those 
whom he could not hope to win for his owa Three days 
after the repeal of the law of hostages, the asth of Bnunaire 
(November i6th, i7g9X there appeared a decree of pro- 
•cnptlon. What hod taken place? Nothing There had 
not been the shadow of a movement m Pans. Not even 
the murmur of opimon was heard. Under pretence of 
mam taming public tninquBbty which since the coup-d'itat 
had not for on instant b«n disturbed, the Provisional Con 
sals passed a sentence of transportation to Gmans on thirty 
seven persons. Twenty two others were condemned to 
impmonment m the island of Rd Among these men were 
some who had been conspicuous m the Revolution for theu’ 
eiaggerated opinions others were known for them terrible 
exploits but the greater number had committed no other 
enme tlian that of disclosing tbetr b&stshty to the projects 
of Bonaparte m the two days of Bmmaire. Against some 
of them they had not even pretexts to allege, for they were 
absent, or employed m different services, like Adjutant 
Generd Jorry or Audom, the magistrate, whom private 
hatred hWened to point out for pubhc vengeance. In 
order to throw discredit and nun more effectually on the 
courageous Depnties who m the Coundl of the Five Hon 
dred ha d protested against his violation of the law Bonaparte 
these nnstamed names with those whuJi belonged 
to the lowest demagogues, and which exated both horror 
and disgust The names of men covered with just oppro- 
btnim, llVp the American Foamier Jourdeml, Maignet, 
were perfidiously associated with those of Gmndmaison, 
Dcstrem, PouUam-Grandprcy Delbrd, Tolot, honourable 
atixena, of whose attachment to liberty and mtegnty of 
character there was no doubt But no matter what their 
previous lives had been, innocent or guilty if History has 
not absolved them all, they were all equally absolv^ by 
Justice. A long proscription placed them under the safe 
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guard of public good faith Tlieie was notliing to reproach 
them with, since the establishment of tlie new Government 
What ■\\as charged against them was their supposed inten- 
tions, and no one here below has a right to punish for an 
intention 

On this hst was a name which eclipsed all the others, 
and whose reputation for civic and militarj^ reputation gave 
the measure of tlie scruples of those w lio tried to blast it , 
It was that of General Jourdan, the %actor of Fleurus, and 
the companion of Moreau, the illustrious veteran w'ho, from 
the commencement of the Re\olution, had borne the weight 
of the war on the iMeuse and the Rhine Jourdan’s onl)' 
fault had been that of refusing to receive Bonaparte’s over- 
tures on his return from Egj'pt, and that fault had appeared 
a sufficient reason for proscribing one of his most glorious 
companions in amis. But this iniquity raised such a cry of 
reprobation, e\en among those who supported the decree, 
that tlie next day the name of Jourdan was strack off the 
list Bonaparte wrote ‘to beg him not to doubt his friend- 
ship, and to express his desire to see the conqueror of 
Fleurus in the path which leads to order, to true liberty, 
and to happiness/ but this h}qiocntical protestation did 
not blot out the premeditated perfidy, which had coupled 
the name of General Jourdan with that of the Amencan 
Fournier The measure itself was received by the public 
wath significant coldness , for they had not yet sufficient 
energy to censure the Government openly and aloud 
Nevertheless, their reprobation, mute as it was, gave weight 
to the exceptions demanded in favour of individuals 
Bonaparte had still sufficient need of his populanty to study 
the current of public opinion, and treat it with respect 
He was struck wath the lesson contained in the stupor or 
timid censure of some, and the disapproving silence of 
others he mitigated the sentence to surveillance by the 
police He has left, on the subject of the withdrawal of 
this measure, as on other circumstances of his hfe, two 
absolutely contradictory accounts, asserting in one^ that 
the commutation was a homage on his part rendered to the 
^ Ml7uo7ial of Las Cases 
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power of public opinion affimiing in the other^ that the 
sentence of transportation was only o feint, designed to 
fnghten his enemies, and was never to have been executed. 
But these two diflerent versions of the same act, which he 
adopted by turns, according as he most desired to prove 
his infallibility or his aptitude to turn orcumstancea to the 
best account, only show how mnch leas he cared for truth 
than he cared to stride the unagmabon of his contempo- 
raries, and dress himself up in the sight of History 

Bonaparte 8 first thoughts on seising the reins of power 
had been for the army a very natural anxiety m a man who 
owed everything to his sword, and whose political system 
was substantially a military government B^des, the army 
from having been on instrument had become the principal 
spnng of government, and its importance was sure to grow 
and increase stiH further He had first to make sure of the 
chiefe. The greater part of those who were m Pans had 
been his coadjutors on the Eighteenth of Brumaire. Of the 
three generals who had refused then* co-operation, Jourdan 
had just received a WBmmg which had render^ hrm 
powerless Augereau was trymg to get into favour again at 
the pnee of complete submission Bemadotte momtamed 
an attitude of reserve, protected fiom Bonaparte's anger by 
his relationship to Joseph- Among those who commanded 
abroad, Championnet at once sent in his adhesion Brune, 
whose first impulse had been to march on Pans with the 
army of Holland,® and throw his sword mto the scales, 
repented almost directly and hastened to offer his congratu 
latinrn to the illustnous hero. Maasdna s feelings appeared 
more doubtful. That great captain had pist saved France 
by his admirable campaign of Zurich, when Bonaparte 
returned fixim Egypt In an instant everything was for 
gotten. It would really seem that the masses attach more 
importance to superfluous than to necessary services. The 
heroic labours of Zurich were eflaced m a day by the 
brilliant phantaamagorm of Aboukir noth mg more was 
heard of llaasdna, the saviour was Bonaparte. Moreover 
Af^mmra dictated to GoraEiod. 

Af ^miir v i of Allot de IWita 
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l?onai)'xrlc did nol fail lo lejic.il in Ins diricicnt inaiiifcslocs, 
that Ins diclatorsinj) ^\as iKcc‘«sni'j lo drnc away llie enemy 
wlio menaced our frontiers, to Iirini; back to our Innniliatcd 
inns their ancient jnestige, and, lalsc as tins assertion was, 
It was so unnersall) accepted that it still remains as one 
of the blunders of histor) It was natural to suppose that 
Massi.na was so much the less insensible to this injustice 
of public opinion that his feelings towards IJonapaite had 
alwajs sa\oured more of deference than of sjmpathy In 
anticipation of ill-will on Ins jiirt, he was at once withdrawn 
from the armj of Helvetia, which he had just covered with 
glor) 111 a single campaign, and iilaced m command of the 
anil) of Italy, which was devoted to llonapartc, and vvhicli, 
reduced to the defensive, and considerabl) diminished, 
held their position with diflicult) along the coast of Nice 
and Genoa 

'I he army of Helvetia united to that of the Rhine, of 
which It formed the right wing, was placed under the com- 
mand of I^Ioreau Already ashamed of the part he had 
plajed in Brumaire, and dissatisfied with the issue of the 
coupHVltoi, the general joj fully seized the opportunity of 
raising Inmself, by appearing afresh on a field more worthy 
of him Ihc army of Egj'pt was left under the command 
of Kl(:ber There is here more than one ground of astonish- 
ment Bonaparte was full) aware of Klcbcr’s feelings 
towards himself, for the General’s correspondence with the 
Director)' had just fallen into his hands He there read, 
with an irritation which many years later w’as as lively as 
on the first day, the bitter and justifiable complaints to 
which his hasty departure had given rise, the vivid descrip- 
tion of the deplorable state in which he had left his com- 
pamons in arms, in short, evidence of every kind, that 
confirmed an accusation of which the just seventy was far 
from giving an idea of the exasperation of the army It 
was almost immediately after having read this unflinching 
and overwhelming statement, that the accused, transformed 
into judge, wrote a proclamation to the army of the East 
to inform them that in thought he was ever with them 
‘ Soldiers,’ he added, ‘ icpose the same unlimited confidence in 
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KSixr that you had tn pu hi tnenis tt (December ad, 
1799). A fortnight later he •wrote to Kl^ber himself to 
encourage hnn, and to announce to him the approaching 
commencement of the campaign m Europe. Why a it, 
he wrote to him, that men yourself cannot be m 
several places at once? 

At the sight of this spmt of abnegation m so proud and 
violent a nature, our fint impulse is one of admiratioa 
Bonaparte knew m feet, better than any one, how well 
founded Klfber’s reproaches were , and it might have seemed 
as 1/ his heart, appeased by the grand result* obtained by 
the Consul at the price of the already forgotten wrongs of 
the General, did on this occasion nsc to the height of 
antique virtue m saenfiemg personal gnevances to the justice 
and esteem which the noble character of KJiber mented. 
But a more attentive exammabon shows that m these, as 
in aD other circum*taoce9 of his life, he was actuated, not 
by motives of generosity but by calculation. 

The most important feet contamed m Kl^bers despatch 
to the Directory was the obligation which pressed upon him 
to treat for the evacuation of Egypt Bonaparte afterwards 
denied with maedible nenmony the necessity alleged by 
Klibcr. He taied him with mnlnng felsc statements in 
support of It, and most historians have admitted his aiscr 
tions without cntiasm. If such was his opinion, if he 
believed m the posubDity of keeping this conquest, it rested 
with him to save rt, either by mtimating his wish to Kl^ber 
or by removing him. Now how can we explain the feet 
that while he possessed supreme power he not only 
maintained Kl^ber at his post, where it would have been 
so easy to replace hnn by Desaix that he lavished praise 
on general, he who was »o grudging of it but tha^ m 
the different cormnurucations which he sent him, he does 
not say a word to dissuade him from thjU deteiminattan, 
m hi3 eyes so fetal and mopportone, of evacuating Egypt, 
when a sign would have sufficed to hare prevented it ? 
We look in ■rein, m lack of an order for even a hmt or a 
remonstrance calculated to enlighten Kl^bcr on the real 
iDtcntioas of the Consul, or to give him a presentunent of 
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the disapproval which awaited him Still further, when, 
after the victory of Damietta, and on the eve of that of 
Hehopohs, Bonaparte beheved this evacuation which he 
detested had taken place, he had still nothing but compli- 
ments for him He congratulated him on his glorious 
achievements, he expresses his feehngs of joy at his return, 
and the elforts he had made to maintain the glory of the 
French name (April 19th, 1800) The explanation of this 
singular enigma is found m the Memoual ‘If Kldber had 
evacuated Egypt,’ says Napoleon, ‘ I should not have failed 
to bring him to trial , all the documents had aheady been 
submitted to a Council of State for examination ’ This 
curious avowal proves that, if Edeber did not receive instruc- 
tions calculated to avert a measure which was thought so 
disastrous, it was because Bonaparte would not declare it 
so till after its execution, so as to throw on him the whole 
responsibihty It proves still further that he only lavished 
on Kldber these expressions of a pretended fnendship to 
lull him more surely into a deceitful security to the very 
end 

The army of La Vendee, momentarily inactive m con- 
sequence of the suspension of arms agreed upon by both 
parties dunng the negotiations between the pnncipal chiefs 
of the insurrection and the Government, remained provi- 
sionally under the orders of General H^douviUe, a good 
officer, but whose moderation was incompatible with tlie 
character which Bonaparte was speedily about to impose 
on this war Lefebvre continued in command of the army 
of Paris This post, which had been entrusted to him by 
the Directory, and which he continued to occupy under 
the new government, as if there had been no change either 
in men or circumstances, was an evident proof of the 
services he had rendered to the conspiracy, and his adhesion 
to the acts which followed it 

However, on account of Lefebvre’s well-known opmions, 
and his former connection with the most zealous repubhcans, 
Bonaparte considered that he was not sufficiently compro- 
mised with those who had made him desert the cause of 
his old friends He demanded of him a public declaration 
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of his sentimcnta in &vonr of the new risimt Lefebvre 
thought It was enough to insert an article in the papers, 
containing a very uneqm\ocal profession of fiuth but he 
received a notice more peremptory than the first, informing 
him that he was required to give proofii more categoncal 
and direcL^ It was under the inflnencc of this summons 
that, losing all calmness, and availing himself of the oppor 
tumty when the new Consular Constitution was submitted 
for vote to the people and the army the General issued 
the foUowmg pr^amation, m which a stramed violence 
tnes to blind men to its servility — 

Soldiers, — The glonoos days of the Revolution have 
returned offices will no longer be filled by brigands. The 
Constitution puts on end to all oar divmons. Only the 
seditious can reject it let us swear by our bayonets to 
extenninate them 1 

^Vhat a difference between the hard requirements un 
posed on on old soldier brave and honourable m spite of 
his faults, but incapable of defending himself and whose 
head bad never been very strong, and the infinite con 
aideraaoD which Bonaparte st£U thought necessary to express 
for a Moreau or a KJ^ber 1 But the spint of the new rigivtt 
lay here, and not m the phroseologicaJ precautions m which 
he clothed his thoughts when speaking to men to whom he 
paid the compliment of fearing them The army was to 
be everything, but on condition of receiving the yoke itself, 
and the chieft were only to be raised above crtisens to 
become the first servants of the most impenoos and jealous 
of masters. Di^uised by artful flattery m the eyes of the 
soldier on whom, for that matter it weighed lightly this 
dependence was pamfiilly felt by generals accustomed to 
republican equality ^napartc had divined, with the 
pi>f-n 1 iar insight he had mto passions that could be of 
service to him, tTiai to humiliate the duels was an infallible 
means of pleasing those m inferior places and he affected 
from that time os much fiunilianty with the common soldiers 
as reserve and coldness with the officers. If he had no 
1 Order to Genersl Lefclme (December 1799). Cocrerpand 

enc* of Napoleon. 
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diinnilu in writing to Grenadier Lion Anne ‘ hrn\c 
tonirade, I lo\e)ou as ni) son’ (laniiar} iSoo), U 

was l)ecaii‘:c that was an cas) waj of j)iircliasing pojnilarit} 
at the price of a sull easier forinida , he Knew ^cr} well 
tliat this language meant nothing, and that the grenadier 
would nc\cr take ad\antagc of such familiani} lie took 
good care not to speak thus to those who just before had 
been his equals On the contrarj, he studied to keep them 
at a distance, and usiiall) made a dispka) before them of 
this preference for the common soldiers, which gave him 
populantj in the ranks, in order to make their ofilcers feel 
that they were now nothing but what they were through him 

This tendcnc} to make eicr) thing centre in one nll- 
absorbing personality, half concealed for a time under 
fa\ourablc appearances, was to a certain extent exjilicable 
in mihtar) institutions, which natumll} tolerate an excess 
of concentration, though in the end thej arc corrupted bj 
iL But It was the whole State that lionaparlc intended 
to bring under the narrow and inflexible discipline of the 
camp His intentions on this point were onlj too clearly 
seen in the debates relatnc to the Constitution of the Year 

vni 

The two commissions appointed on the rpth Brumaire 
by the Ancients and Fixe Hundred had received instructions 
to prepare the changes recognised as nccessar}' m the Con- 
stitution of the Year III Tlicse changes, wdicn once settled, 
were to be ratified by the two councils, which had been 
adjourned for three months But they did not for an 
instant entertain the idea of keeping an engagement which 
was only one of the numerous lies of that famous day 
"I'tdiat they intended to do xvas to remodel the Constitution 
m all Its parts This difficult task seemed by general con- 
sent to devolve on Siej'bs His name, illustrious from the 
dawm of the Revolution, and before which Mirabeau himself 
had bowed xvith an irony xvhich was still a homage, his 
participation m the great work of the Constituent, his 
expenence enlightened by the practice of Government, and 
lastly, his long connection with all the influential men of 
the day, and his active and powerful co-operation in the 

VOL. I 2 n 
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mip-<rHat of Bminarre, gave hnn a title to the ofBce of 
legisbtor which no one could dispute. 

Besides, every one knew that Sieyis had long been 
secretly preparing for it At the end of the Convention he 
had disput^ with Dannou the hononr which they would 
wiUmgly have accorded him afterward*, of giving a Con 
sUtntion to France. But because some of his ideas had 
been unfovonrably received, this dogmatic and absolnte 
gpint shot itself up m complete lilence. From that tune 
forward through all the viciasitudes of his life, he had never 
ceased to correct and improve his poUtical system, that was 
designed to put a defiiutive end to all revolutions but it was 
only kncFwn by vague rumours, for its author had never 
wntten a single article of it, and was moreover of very 
uncommunicative habit and temper More than once 
Siey^ believed that be was on the pomt of bringing his 
grand project to light but at the decisive moment the men 
he hflfJ counted on invnnably feiJed hrm. 

At last the long looked-for hour had arrived , at least so 
he might think. The members of the two Comnussicms all 
vied with one another m deference to his anthonty and 
Bonaparte, apparently quite absorbed m the afiain of the 
Government, seldom attended then- ctting*. Persuaded 
that this abstention wonld leave him free to reorganise 
ev eryt hing after his own liuhion, and to regam in the 
Icgulativc sphere the mfluence which he could not dispute 
with his colleague m that of action, Sieyia first communicated 
the ideas of his plan to Boulay de la Meuithe, who wrote it 
down under his dictatroo, and then produced and eiplamed 
It before the Commission rtsel^ where his scheme had great 
success. 

This amgolar system, one of the most complicated and 
the most chimencal which the mama for constitution 
mongenng ever devised, would scarcety deserve the attention 
of the histonan if we conndered only its valne as a political 
conception. Its mechanism, more whimsical than it is in 
genicms, is fer from meriting the reputation it has acquired. 
If It had been honoured by being put mto practice, a proof 
which lucubrations of kmd seldom bear, and which 
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alone gives them any value, its defects would very quickly 
have become visible to every eye One thing, however, 
^vlll always preserve its interest m the eyes of those who 
desire to have a thorough acquaintance with the spirit of 
this epoch , that is, the designs and feelings of which it is 
the expression and the proof It is one of the most 
significant of historical documents, for one who knows how 
to scrutinise it aright By means of this curious fragment, 
were it the only testimony left, the historian would be able 
to find, under the dust of so many rums, an expressive 
image of the passions of the time He can read in it the 
secret anxieties of the numerous and eminent adherents 
who approved of Sieyhs’ plan , he can, in some sort, recover 
the object of then: fears and of their hopes, as surely as if 
they had left us the most candid and detailed commumca- 
tions on the subject 

The pnncipal aim of Sieybs and his friends is revealed 
first of all in the provisions which form the basis of his 
plan of a Constitution, that is to say, in the system which 
was to replace the ancient electoral legislation The whole 
system was comprised m the formation and working of the 
electoral lists The five million electors in France were 
called upon to choose one-tenth of their number, and this 
tenth, compnsing five hundred thousand citizens, formed a 
first hst of notabihty called communal, because the members 
of the municipal administrations were to be taken from it 
These five hundred thousand notables were again to choose 
one-tenth from among themselves, which hst, comprehend- 
ing fifty thousand citizens, formed a second degree of nota- 
bihty called depaiimental, because all the functionaries of 
the departments were to be taken from this body Lastly, 
the fifty thousand notables of the departments, proceeding 
to a third selection, composed a last hst, reduced to five 
thousand persons, and called list of the national notabihty, 
from which were to be chosen all the great fimctionanes of 
the State, from the Representative and the Minister to the 
Judge of the Court of Appeal 

But to whom was to be assigned the formidable right of 
choosing from these long lists of candidates ? Sometimes 
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the legulatiTC poirer sometimes the cxecutire, according to 
the nature of the fbnctions to be provided for They were 
thus called upon themselves to recruit their own numbers, 
instead of mviting the nation to choose them by vote Add 
to this, that by virtue of an extremely important and Egm 
ficant arrangement, all the men who from the commence- 
ment of the Revolntion had formed part of any pohUcal or 
mumapal assemblies, or had held any pubhc office, were 
placed of right on the lists of notabihty These lists were 
not to be meddled with for ten years. Who does not 
recognise m this phantom of an electoral system, m which 
after all nothmg was left to popular initiative, the same old 
annety under the mflaence of which the Convenhonals had 
lengthened out their power beyond the legal term, and which 
afterwords had annulled the elections for the Departments 
at the i8th Fruccdor and the aad Flor&l? On these 
three occasions a party attempted, m the name of the 
Revolution, to annul the national sovereignty which they 
knew to be opposed to them the nation had, ho w ever 
always finished by getting the upper hand ngajn, owing to 
the elecUons, which had gndoaLy changed the majorities. 
It was these mconvement elections that Sieycs wished 
d efini trvely to abolish. Yielding to an exaggerated fear of 
seeing power &11 into the hands of a generation hostile to 
new ideas, he did not eak whether m preser vin g it from 
them he was not sacrificing the pnnapal conquest In 
substitutmg for the suffrage these lists of notabihty by 
means of which the privileged party inscribed on it of right, 
could in some sort make its power eternal, he beheved he 
was working for the men who^ after all, had made and sus- 
tamed the RevoluCon. Bat what would happen if this 
privilege, already so dangerous m the hands of a class, 
should ^ mto the power of a smgie man ? 

This IS what Sieyis had not foreseen, and in this he 
famished despotism with the most treacherous arm that 
could ever have been nnagmed , for by it the nation could 
be absolutely annihilated, and yet maintam aH the appear 
ances of sovereignty The remainder of Sieyfes^ system was 
a cunous amalgam of forms, borrowed from different epochs 
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and different nations Alarmed at the evils which the con- 
centration of power in a single Assembly had entailed, he 
fell into a contrary error of parcelhng out functions, which 
was not any less fatal Forgetting that the problem was 
not to paralyse the action of the legislative power, but to 
favour the regularity and maturity of their deliberations, he 
had, so to speak, decomposed all the operations which are 
necessary before any result can be obtained, and had per- 
sonified them m so many different Assembhes, the initiative 
m a Council of State, entrusted with the office of presenting 
and supporting the proposed laws, cnticism m a Tribunate, 
whose mission it was to oppose m debate the Council of 
State, condemned to the work of vindication , the decision 
and vote in a Legislative Body, silent as a tribunal of 
judges , lastly, the conservative spirit in a Senate, which he 
called the grand natto}ial jwy, guardian of the Constitution, 
invested with the nght of repealing every law which was 
hostile to that, and with the care of electing not only their 
own members but those of all the Legislative Assembhes 
as well 

The executive power, divided into two pnncipal depart- 
ments, one for peace and the other for war, was assigned 
to two Consuls, who each nominated the ministers for the 
offices corresponding with his department, and these in 
their turn selected not only all the functionaries of Govern- 
ment, but all the members of the Administrative Assemblies 
Above the two Consuls, a Great Elector, faint image of a 
Constitutional king, was to reign without governing, and 
ivithout any other attnbutes than foreign representation, the 
right of signing treaties and of designatmg the Consuls 
In order to prevent any attempt at usurpation on his part, 
Sieybs had armed the Senate with power to remove the 
Great Elector from his functions, like any other officer of 
the State, by absorbing him in its own bosom 

This last prerogative of the Senate, together with the 
power of repealing every unconstitutional law or measure, 
and the not less formidable one of electing the Legislative 
Assemblies as well as its own members, gave it the only 
real authority which existed in such an organisation All 
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the other powers were only empty appearances. Their 
sphere was so limited, their influence so circuinscribed and 
diminished, their action so subdivided and indirect, that 
they were nothing more than insignificant wheels depending 
on a main-spnng, which receiving itself no impulse from 
the nation, could only moke use of its power to paralyse all 
the rest, so that, in order to escape the mconvemcnces of 
mobility Sieyes had stopped the movement. His Senate, 
maiter of all, but isolated from all, being itself its own end 
and Its own renewer with everythmg to fear and nothing 
to hope, bore firom its birth all the signs of decay It was 
an institution condemned to mentable stagnation. 

As for the ensemble of this complicated machinery it 
was a mechanism superimposed in some sense upon the 
nation capable of workong without the aid of the people, 
haviDg the plain object of cicmptrag jt from those d^y 
and persevering labours which m all bmeai and all places 
have been necessary for the mamtensnee of hTiierty But 
a nation that considers its Uberty to cost too much is always 
sure to lose it. This inert and passive people, penned off 
like flocks on the lists of notabOity qxuedy waiting the 
choice of thetr masteni instead of dictating their own, watch 
mg the administration of their own aflairs without power to 
express an opuuoo, depnved m fact of all the elements of 
political activity was a nation of automatons unworthy of 
the name of atirens. 

These shadows of legislators, endowed with an mfini- 
tesnnal fraction of thought will, or action, the first proposing 
laws without discnssmg them, the second discus^ng them 
without pflwng them the third passing them without either 
proposmg or discussing and all, by an excess of precaoHon, 
placed under the power of a wie intended to prevent an 
abuse of power of which they scarcely possessed the appear 
once, were only different exp re ss ions of the same nulhty 
The whole Constitution attested a prodigious effort of the 
author's mmd to attam stability but such a stability would 
only have been the peace of tombs. France was treated as 
a patient, whom sicfcneis has depnved of the use of his 
limbs and to whom is dealt out with extreme poisunony 
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a measure of motion, air, sound, and light Hence this 
orthopedic Constitution, nhich was the inspiration of Sie)cs’ 
own lassitude, and which might have been the work of a 
B}7antine legislator 

Supposing, what is far from being true, that sucli a Con- 
stitution was all that the temperament of the French could 
bear after the agitations of the revolutionarj^ epoch (and 
the issue of events proved only too clearly that they aimed 
at something ^er}' different from unbroken tranquillity), w'e 
arc led to ask how, after having seen Bonaparte at w'ork, 
Sie}es did not feel the necessity of modifying it, for the 
more actue and threatening the ambition of the future head 
of the Government, the more important it was to set up m 
opposition to him a nation armed with all its rights and 
public authorities formally organised Bonaparte took \ e.xy 
little part m the sittings of the first Legislative Commission, 
wdiich no doubt contributed to keep alive the delusion of 
his colleagues At first he only learned Sieytis’ ideas through 
the remarks to which they gave rise, and as they w^ere very 
favourably received by men, not less tired and w^earj' than 
himself, who caught a glimpse of a delightful retirement m 
senatorial omnipotence, the General w'as not over-pleased at 
the popularity acquired by a scheme m w'hich he had had 
no hand, and by wLose rapid success he Avas to some extent 
compromised 

Siejhs W'as evidently delighted m his inmost heart to 
take the General unaAvares on the Constitutional question, 
and thus skilfully to entangle him m the netw'ork of an 
organisation of which he did not fully understand all the 
bearings The calculated abstention of Bonaparte from the 
conferences Avhich had preceded the i8th Brumaire, and 
the kind of indifference he affected with regard to civil 
institutions, had tended to convince Sieyhs that the occupa- 
tions of a military hfe had left the young General little 
leisure to investigate the problems of political legislation 
In this Sieyhs Avas greatly deceived, for if his colleague had 
not busied himself Avith the great interests of peoples, he 
had studied them deeply from tlie point of view of his OAAm 
ambition, as is testified by the curious letter which he Avrote 
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on this subject to Taheyiand at the tune of the Treaty of 
Campo Fonma^ His ideas on some points were Kimilnr 
to those of Sieyes we find for example the conception 
of a Cotradl of Stat^ placed under the dependence of a 
government and endow^ with aH legislative initmtive, we 
find ogam, that of a mote Legislative Body, ‘without rank 
m the Republic, impassive, without eyes and wUhout ears 
for all around it bu^ on the other hand, we look m vam 
for the Tribunate. One thing only is very clear m this 
crude sketch that is, the resolution to m ake the executive 
power the only effective representative of the nation, to 
constitute a government possessor at the same time of the 
rights of the sovereign and those of the people, by virtue 
of a fiction similar to that which mvested the Cffisara with 
the tnbumtmn power Bonaparte’s views comcided with 
those of Sieyb to a certam extent he strove to annul the 
legalatiye aothonty which Sicy^ contented himself with 
weening but the analogy does not extend further for 
fiir from dreaming of a government exempt from all control, 
Sieyis subordinated it completely to the anthonty of his 
Senate. 

Independently of these preconceived ideas with regard 
to government, ideas which had since been strengthened 
by his contact with the people and the institutions of the 
East, General Bonaparte hod a formidable aptitude for 
discerning and seizing m die views of others whatever could 
serve bis own plnnB, He had m this respect a power and 
rapidity of intention which can only be compared to the 
sore eye of a bird of prey He saw at a single glance the 
advantage he could derive from these lists of potnhPity 
which annihilated the nationnl will, and from that pulvensa 
non of legislatrve anthonty which nnllified the control and 
the power of the representatives. 'When, then, after some 
refumls and certam exprcMona of disapprobation) measured 
by the resistance he expected to meet with, the General 
yielded to the entreaties of Roedercr and Boolay dc la 
Meurthe and consented to an interview with Sieyis and the 
members of the Qn mm lam on, these first feelmgs did not 
I S« i*co ^40. 
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gnc rise on his part to any important objections He 
listened iMth attention and deference to Sieyhs’ general 
explanation of Ins project, but instead of adopting or 
rejecting it as a ^^hole, he had the sagacity to propose and 
carr}' the idea, that the different points of the plan should 
be discussed and voted on separately 

He had convoked the Commissions, merged into 
one, in his own apartment at the Luxembourg, as if better 
to take possession of the debate vhich vas about to open 
The preparation of the new Constitution was begun at once 
Anxious to calm all apprehensions, he hastened to put the 
V ork under the protection of the tried honesty of Daunou , 

‘ Citizen Daunou, take the pen,’ he said, and the liberal 
author of the Constitution of the Year III, not daring to 
refuse an honour vhich he had not sought, and which he 
had afterwards cause to regret, immediately set to work 
The hsts of notability vere adopted, but they took care to 
suppress the imaginaty guarantee devised by Sieyes in favour 
of the men who had made the Revolution, or rather it was 
stipulated for the benefit of the creatures of the new power 
The functionaries designated by the Consuls were the only 
names which vere to be entered as of right on these lists 
The mute Legislative Body, adopting or rejecting laws, 
after listening to the contradictory arguments of the coun- 
cillors and the tnbunes, but without power to modify them , 
the Council of State and the Tribunate, the one having to 
plead for, and the other critically to examine, the laws, but 
iDOth equally deprived of the right of voting on them, 
except to express their opinion, were successively adopted 
with some slight modifications The Senate undenvent 
much more important changes It was first depnved of its 
right of absojpitofi, which placed all the powers of the State 
under its dependence It was agreed, it is true, that it 
should retain the faculty of repeahng unconstitutional acts 
or laws, but On condition that they should be protested 
against as such, either by the Government or the Tnbunate, 
a compromise which almost negatived the nght, and com- 
pelled this body to play a passive and expectant part, not 
likely to give umbrage to the power it was supposed to 
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check- Lastly if they assigned to the Senate the noimna 
tion of the pnnapal legislative and judiciary authorities 
they indirectly withthw from it that of its own membeii, 
which alone iroald have secured its real independence ra 
the absence of popular elections , it was forced to choose 
between three candidates, one proposed by the GoTcmment, 
another by the Tribunate, and the third by the I-egtsktive 
Body In its first fonnabon it was composed for the 
greater part by the GovemmenL Now this first choice was 
everything for such a govcrmnental embryo was sure to 
seek to reproduce itself in its elections. 

But It was principally against the organisation of the 
exccntiTc power that Bonaparte resolved to concentmte hii 
attack. As soon as Sieyes had explained the crowning of 
hi8 hierarchy by the Great Elector the General exclaimed 
with vehemence Such a Government was a monstrous 
creation, made up of heterogeneous ideas, without a spark 
of ratioaahty I This Great Elector was the fiunt shadow of 
a rvt fenuient No one in this plan had any guarantees, 
for if the Elector could role the two Consuls by threatening 
to depnve them of their functions, he was himself under 
the stroke of absorption by the Senate. As for the separa 
Oon of the Ministry into two departments, one for peace 
and the other for war it was abeer anarchy for they had 
need above everything else of ensemble and unity Do 
yoQ know be continaed, addressing himself to Sieyfea, a 
mnn of mean enough character to lend himself to an apish 
performance like ^t? Can yon have imagined that a 
man of any talent or any sense of honour could resign 
himself to the part of a thttCDcd hog on a certain number 
of milhons? ^ 

The conception of Sieyfes perished under the violence 
of this outburst Only one of these entiosms was justifiabJev 
that which referred to the Consols of peace and war and 
which separated ftmetions essentially mdmsihle by a dis- 
tinction more metaphysical than practical The Great 
Elector irresponsible and without the power of direct 
action, but not without influence, was replaced by on omm 
* AlJtwnt dictated to GomipuKl. Mlmtnd of Lai Laaca. 
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potent First Consul, accompanied by two supernumeraries, 
A\hose only prerogatue was tlie privilege of being consulted 
by their colleague, an association devised out of considera- 
tion for republican sentiment, and to give the appearance 
of a division of pover which did not exist in reality As 
soon as the ground was thus cleared, Bonaparte put his 
hand on all they had wished to protect The First Consul 
had, besides the supreme direction of peace and w'ar, the 
mitiatue in making laws, of w'hich only the drawing up was 
confided to a Council of State, the nomination of all the 
administrative officers, niihtar)', judicial, and diplomatic, 
which put into his hands not only all the functionaries of 
the State, but all the local assemblies, and all the tribunals 
except the Court of Appeal and the magistrates, w’ho w’ere 
to be chosen by election 

What we are justly astonished at, or rather w’hat is truly 
inconceivable, is that in creating this overwhelming power, 
to which the ancient ligwtc had nothing comparable, 
Siey^s and his fnends did not for that very reason feel the 
imperious necessity of changing the other bases of the Con- 
stitution Ihe plan of Sieyes formed in fact a w'hole, and 
one part of it could not be changed without altering the 
nature of all the rest His lists of notability w^ere nothing 
more than the fringe of an electoral system, his deliberative 
assemblies w'ere only the shadow^ of a legislative pow'er, but 
both of these tw'o elements had been conceived in connec- 
tion with an executive powder equally feeble and powerless, 
and the moment that this w'as fortified in so formidable and 
unexpected a manner, it became the only reality m the 
midst of these shadows, and was the master of all The 
other two parts of the mechanism needed strengthening to 
save them from being annihilated, for the equilibnum was 
destroyed for the benefit of a single power A direct and 
solidly established electoral system, a legislative power 
based upon solid and efficacious guarantees, would at least 
have done something to hinder such a Government from 
devouring everything around it Lafayette relates that 
Bonaparte, who frequently saw him at this epoch, and was 
not without some hope of gaming him over to his views. 
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Baid to him one day aJIadmg to this subject What was I 
to do? Sieyes put shadows on every ode — shadow of 
legislative power, shadow of judioary power shadow of a 
Government , it required a substance somewhere, and, m 
faith, I put It there. ^ Nothing could better explain the 
situation but by the simple tact that the substimee was 
placed somewhere m the midst of shadows, it acquired an 
irresistible force, and its presence alone sufficed to mate 
them vanish. 

It IS difficult to suppose that the consequences of such 
a subversion of his ideas escaped the mind of Sieyea, for 
the result of the victory which Bonaparte had gain^ over 
bun was no longer os had hitherto been seen, the donuna 
tion of one party over another it was the complete and 
nTcmediahle nun of ah that constitutes the essence of 
irpresentative government it was the anmhilatioii for the 
profit of a single man of ah the liberal conquests of the 
Revolution. Beyond this man, his will, ha power there 
was nothing bat words and vam shadows. The only pobticol 
guarantee that they judged fit to mscribe on the Constitution 
of the Year VTII was the responsibility of the Ministers. 
But then they were responsible to Assembbe* notomated 
and paid by themselves, which made this guarantee the 
most ventahle mocker)' This was not ah their agents 
could be accused by a decision of the Council of State, 
which created m th^ favour a monstrons mnolabzbty by 
constituting the executive power both judge and party in 
Its own cause. Such was the sense of the famous Article 
75 which all our successive Governments have hitherto 
adopted for therr own convenience and our shame. The 
anaent rf^me so much decned, had not a more miqmtous 
privilege. The worst aristocracy wili always be one of 
ftmctionanes, because i£ is a aemle anxUymcy Equality 
before the law without which democracy is but an empty 
word, pemhed that day m France. The only recognised 
nght left to the French was that of petrtion, the resource 
and last consolation of epochs of servitude. As for Hberty 
of the press, the words wer e not even pronounced. 

* Hhimra fZ^arttU, 
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It IS probable that an energetic protest at tliat time 
from Sieyhs and his friends against this audacious trans- 
formation of tlicir plan into an instrument of despotism 
^\ould have succeeded in obtaining at least some more 
liberal provisions m the Constitution But the friends of 
Sieyhs, seduced by the prospect of the high favours which 
were promised them as the price of their connivance, had 
for the most part passed over to his powerful antagonist, 
and Sieyes himself, since the check inflicted on his Great 
Elector, had shut himself up in complete silence This 
silence was not, however, as might be supposed, that of 
wounded pride By his covardly self-obliteration during 
the Reign of Terror, Sieyhs had already shovm what they 
might expect from his courage Bent only on being 
forgotten under the mask of apathy and insignificance 
which he had adopted, he had buried himself deep in the 
ranks of those whom Robespierre blasted by the epithet of 
‘Serpents of the Marsh,’ though all the while speculating 
on their servility There, lost in that crowd without a 
name durmg t^vo consecutive years, he lavished his votes 
and his applause on the men whom he held the most in 
execration His soul, moulded by long habit to the 
ignommy of such a part, had for ever lost its energy of 
character and its dignity Even all that was noble and 
elevated m his very ambition had penshed thera Canng 
little in reahty for a power, the responsibility of which 
alarmed him, he coveted its honours less than its enjoy- 
ments From the first day of the Provisional Consulate, 
Bonaparte, whose piercing eye had almost a magical gift of 
penetratmg to the inmost core of every heart, to discover 
good or bad passion which he could turn to his own 
advantage, had perceived at a glance the secret weakness 
of his colleague, and, following his usual method, he had 
profited by it to fetter his independence He has himself 
related this singular scene The Director had at the 
Luxembourg, m a private coffer, certain reserved funds to 
be employed by way of indemnity to the outgoing directors 
‘ Look at this fine piece of furniture,’ said Sieyhs one day 
to Bonaparte, pointing to the chest which contained this 
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money, amountmg to several hundred thousand francs, 
‘ perhaps you do not suspect its value ? He then mfonned 
horn of the existence of these funds, and their destination, 
and consulted bun as to the purpose to which they should 
be apphed- Bonaparte, struck by the exp r e ss ion of cupidity 
displayed in his features, rcphed ' If I know of its enst 
cnee, the sum wiH go mto the pubhc treasury but if I am 
m Ignorance, and as yet I know nothing about it, you can 
divide It with Dneos. This is what Sieyts hastened to do, 
appropriating to himself^ however the hon s share. 

The fhends of Sieyis have contested the details of this 
anecdote, but the truth itself has never been contmdicted, 
and It remains an histoncal fiict We recognise here the 
man of whom Bourn enne, who knew him well, wrote that 
his look seemed always to say "Grve me money” It 
was thus that Sieyb placed himself at the mercy of the 
General Bonaparte ^ew from that time forward that be 
had nothing to fear from the opposition of a man whom be 
had ennehed with the spoils of his colleagues, and whose 
shame it only depended on hun to publish. A message 
addressed to the Legislative Commission a few days after 
the completion of the Constitution (December aoth, 1799) 
disclosed the manner in which Sieyfes last scmplea had 
been overcome, or at least m what way his complaisance 
had been reworded. In this document, which appears the 
work of mockery itself Bonaparte rendering homage to the 
dismtoested virtues of his colleague, at the same time 
that he was exposing hia weakness, proposed to the Com 
mission to bestow upon him, as a testimonial of national 
gratitude, the gift of the estate of Crfine; At the some 
tune they insured for htm the Presidency of the Senate, a 
post of lucrative and idle retirement, entirely conformable 
to his tastes. Instead of bemg offended at the insult of 
such a present, Sieyts gloned m his own abasement He 
met the reproaches of his friends with a front of brass, 
and the sarcasm of public opinion with imperturbable cool- 
nen but he feU at once into that political nullity from 
which he never afterwards rose. Bowed down under the 
weight of honours without glory boned alive m sDence and 
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oblivion during tlic long years of a useless old age, he 
outlived himself He matched from the depths of his 
obscurity reputations, vhich he had eclipsed, revive and 
flourish, he saw that second youth which popularity gave 
to Lafayette, but neither his soul nor Ins fame revived from 
this anticipation of the grave 

The Constitution of the Year VIII, the production of a 
sort of compromise betv\een the subtlety of a metaphysician 
VMthout conviction and the impatience of an adventurer 
without scruple, preserv^ed this twofold character It is 
full both of artifice and brutality, and appears now' the work 
of cunning bent on shirking difficulties, now' the w'ork of 
force brandishing before all eyes a naked sword Both 
these elements contribute to the same end, and give each 
other mutual support The world has already witnessed 
more than one of these compacts betw'een the sophist and 
the soldier , it was to see many more, for extreme subtlety 
always bows before brutal force Subtlety corrupts intellect 
as w'ell as moralit}' For the honour of humanity, we must 
acknow'ledge that it is only a corrupted intellect which 
places Itself at the service of despotism. So long as it has 
faith in truth, it has faith m itself, and retains the glonous 
pride which is its safeguard YTien Sieybs yielded to 
Bonaparte, he w'as nothing more than an ingenious logician, 
m whose eyes pnnciples were mere formulas, which he took 
pleasure m var)'ing by forming fresh combinations with a 
kind of dilettante curiosity Such minds never give 
umbrage to despotism, for it uses or annuls them with 
equal ease The Constitution of the Year VIII was pre- 
sented to the French people in a proclamation which 
pointed out its merits and incomparable advantages ‘No 
other was founded on the true principles of representative 
government, on the sacred rights of property, of hberty, 
and of equahty, it guaranteed the rights of the citizens 
and the interests of the State ’ This manifesto terminated 
by an assertion which appeared very rash even to those 
who most desired to see it verified ‘ Citizens,’ it said, 
‘ the Revolution is confined to the pnnciples which com- 
menced It It IS finished ' ’ 
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The Revolution la finished 1 This was Bamavc s ciprcs- 
sjon as early as the year 1791 , and every snbseqncnt 
Government had rep^ed it in the short space of tune 
which elapsed betwe^ nse and fall But what had been 
with them a sincere and profound conviction, that m gomg 
farther the Revolntion was rushing towards its mm and 
attempting imposabihues, was here only an interested 
pretence for confiscating all its cooqnests for the advantage 
of a single mam If be were content, the nation was to 
dream of nothing more. But how was it possible to 
persuade the people that they were m possession of all 
the prmcrplcs they hod proclaimed m 89 ? 

The more noisfly the he was promulgated, the more 
eloquent was the silence which accompanied it It was 
resolved to submit the newConstitutioD to omverial sufirage. 
Regtstera were opened for that purpose m each mumapalrty 
and every afaren could go and inscribe his name and hrs 
vote with perfect liberty but at the same tune with the full 
assurance that neither the one nor the other would be for 
gotten,— a axcumstance which alone sufficed to winti-> this 
pretended appeal to the nabon the vainest of formalities. 
If vre add to this cause of mtunidation the fear always 
dominant on such occasions of abandoning the country to 
oil the hazards of long uncertainty the threatening pro- 
clamations of the generals, the absence, m short, of all 
control m the estimate and verification of the votes, instead 
of bemg astonished at the small number of opponents to 
the Constitution of the Year VIII we ore surprised that 
there remained any at all 

The national consent, too was so secondary a consideni- 
don m the minds of those who asked for it, that they did 
not even take the trouble to wait for iL Never were any 
men treated m o re cavalierly than those who so short a tune 
before had still been called the sorereign people. Aa early 
08 the a ad of December before even the text of the Con- 
stitution was known m the distant provinces, Bonaparte, 
earned away by his natural impatience, requested the Com 
mission to make preparations for putting it immediately 
into force seeing, he said, that after the reception it had 
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met with, ‘ tliere could be no doubt that the citizens would 
accept unammousl}'- this new compact of the French/ a 
prediction made \Mtli a certainty that reminds us of what 
philosophers have said about divine prescience, and which 
vas not ver}^ encouraging for the free will of the nation 
The day on Avhich the Constitution v as published, Garat, 
an eloquent talker, who, in spite of his vacillating conduct 
in politics, had retained a certain amount of credit among 
republicans, delivered a speech in the body of the Com- 
mission in defence of it His principal aim was to dispel 
the distrust and apprehensions to v Inch the formidable con- 
centration of power in tlie hands of Bonaparte had given 
rise j he recalled the proofs the General had given them m 
time past of his genius and his virtues, and seeking, without 
finding, in the Constitution limits which his power would 
encounter m the future, ‘ his glory,’ he said, ‘ and that in- 
fluence which by his name alone he exercises over all 
imaginations, will not only be a powerful sprmg the more 
in the action of Government, but a limit and a barrier to 
the executive power And these hmits will be so much the 
more sure, because they are not traced in a charter, but in 
the heart, and even the passions, of a great man ' ’ 

The heart and the passions of a great man, — this was all 
that remamed of the guarantees so ardently demanded and 
so painfully acquired in 1789 ! France was soon to learn 
what such a barrier was worth 




CHAPTER XIV 

ORGAKISATION OF TH* CONSULAR OOVERNUENT — 

ITS POLICY mTERNAL AND EXTERNAL 

Bonaparte had at first only asked for a Dictatorship of 
three months, time to give France a new Conshtndoa 
He had afterwords framed this Constitution with a ticw to 
perpetuate his Dictatorship, by masking it with certain legal 
appearances. It was now requisite to make it take root in 
the country by means of the Gcrerrunent and a great army 
of functiorunea, and m the mstmuions of the country by 
means of orgoruc laws It was necessary to choose the P«r 
soTtnd of the Assemblies and of the great Bodies of the State. 
It was requisite to obtain pence^ or else piepare for war. It 
was requisite to find resources to meet the most urgent 
needs. Lastly it was indispensable to subdne or to pacify 
Ln Vendee. Before all else the First Consul had to think 
of distributing offices to the men whom he had resolved to 
makft his co-operators or his mstruments. Sieyhs having 
disdained a post which had no effective fimction to disguise 
Its nulhty Bonaparte chose for Second Consul, Cambaerfrhs, 
an emin ent lawyer full of resource, who bad drawn up pro- 
jects of Codes for all the Governments which had w cceed ed 
one another smee the Committee of Public Safety A 
clear sighted counsellor but of meihanstible dodhty a 
confidant of discretion, prudence, caution always ready to 
bow before established anthonty whether it was called 
Robespierre, Sieyis, or Bonaparte skilful m dressing the 
most corrupt acts m the most austere and specious fonni 
handling the Iutts with the cool deitcnty of a pnest who no 
longer believes m his idol, this man was a preaous servant 
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for a despot , and he j^rcscnlcd a perfect image of tliosc 
legists r\ho lia\e been seen at c\er} epoch as the consult- 
ing counsel of all forms of tjrannj 

I'he ofiicc of Third Consul fell to Lebrun, former 
secrolar} of the Chancellor Maujicou, an elegant and ready 
comjjilcr, doomed m politics as m literature to do nothing 
but express the thoughts of others, a In mg personifieation 
of the admmistratne traditions of the old Government, 
vhich vere about m part to be restored Belov this 
political trmit}, of which the two inferior members had only 
a nominal influence, was constituted the jMinistr}', the com- 
position of which dated from the first days of the Provisional 
Consulate, and was not sensibly modified By the vainest 
of fictions, the principle of ministerial responsibility had 
been inscribed m the Constitution of the Year VIII, as if 
several can be responsible when one alone has all power 
and all initiatnc Under such a rcginn^ the Ministers, 
whatever ma) have been their personal worth, could not be, 
and were not, anything else than simple clerks Talleyrand 
receiv'cd as a reward for his services the direction of foreign 
affairs, a gift of which it would be difficult to say wdiether 
It was rew'ard or punishment, for, although his counsels 
were then listened to, Talleyrand merited something better 
than a subordinate post, in which lie was so soon to com- 
mence that apprenticeship of senulity in which his genius 
became corrupted Fouche retained in the police the 
place he had held under the Director)^ a dangerous encour- 
agement to treason The importance of his office was 
enormously increased in a few wrecks, as is always the case 
under absolute governments. In a free country the police 
is only an accessory machine Under a despotic govern- 
ment it IS the motive pow'er which works the whole system 
Retained in spite of the repugnance inspired by his incom- 
parable superiority in the art of deceiving, thoroughly 
acquainted with the springs of his profession and the 
personnel of conspiracies, admitted into the intimacy of 
many men belonging to the old terrorist party, whom he 
had betrayed and patronised at the same time, Fouche 
aimed at becoming the indispensable person of the situa- 
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tion , and Boiuparte did m fact submit to him, certain of 
repenting aftcnwdi that m this he had not followed the 
manms of MachiayeUh 

Loaen replaced In the Ministry of the Intenor the 
mathematician Laplace, who had first been chosen for the 
celebrity of his name, but who had brought mto office work 
the scmpulotis mmuteneas of science, ill fitted as it was for 
such times and sach functions. Of all the brothers of the 
First Consol, Loaen had the most stiilang mdindoality 
His stormy and tribuoe-Uke eloquence and his mceasant 
activity resembled m tt fiunt degree the fever of his brother’s 
temperament bat he was dangerous from his want of con- 
duct, and his mtelhgence, in other respects quick and keen, 
was greatly defiaent at once m moderation and order 
His ambition was greater than his abilities and clashed 
with that of a man who could not suffer ambition m those 
around him. Loaen bad, moreovei; one thing against him 
far more difficult to pardon than all his fiiults , it was the 
unmenaity of the services he had rendered at BroEoaire. 
In politica, claims of this kind are certam pledges of 
mgraatude, on accocint of the expectations which they 
create on the one side, and the m^flity to repay which 
they establish on the other 

The other memberB of the Ministry were special men, 
recommended either by their expenence m bnsmeas matters, 
by administrative abiUties, or their proved integrity like 
Gandm m the department of Hnance, Abnal m that of the 
Law Forfait m the Admiralty end Bertbier m the War 
department It has often beCT remarked that Bonaparte 
showed a d ec id ed preference for upright administration. 
The choice is natural m the head of a Government, whoee 
interest it is that affairs ghaD be well managed, but it strikes 
us more particularly m despots fitim the contrast it generally 
presents to their own personal conduct Yet what can be 
more akilfnl i-hnn the employment of honest agents in a 
crooked pohey? And the sensei easness of men m these 
shameful epochs is such, that this triumph is seldom refused 
to the most iniqmtous usurpers. Men believe m the 
posaibihty of serving them in certain kmds of public 
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business, iMthout becoming responsible for tlie rest of their 
arts , mtegnty becomes specialised like any of the intellectual 
faculties , it no longer continues sufficiently entire to create 
absolute incompatibility between master and servant, and 
ve see the agent flattering himself that he remains pure, 
while contnbuting to an end which is not so 

]\Iaret, a strict and indefatigable vorker, filled the office 
of Secretar}' of State, and served as an intermediary 
between the Consuls and the Ministr}' The Mmistr)' had 
moreover no solidarity of thought and action, such as the 
vord implies in free countries, each was answerable for 
himself, and took no heed of the proceedings collectively 
The strict dependence of each on the First Consul made 
them all prefer to have to do with him alone The more 
entirely each was obliged to sacrifice his own opinion to 
Bonaparte, the less he was disposed to make concessions to 
any one else This feeling w'as so strong, that Talle}Tand 
declared from the earliest days of his ministr)' that he 
w'ould only work with him, even to the exclusion of the two 
other Consuls The ministers had, then, no other w^eight 
than that which they derived from their individual worth 
From this point of xnew the choice of men wxas skilfully 
made , for some gave promise of being strict and laborious 
administrators, the need of wffiom was greatly felt, while 
others seemed a pledge given to public opinion, which only 
asked to be deceived MVhat revolutionist,’ said the First 
Consul to his brother Joseph, ‘will not have confidence in 
an order of things where Fouchd is a minister ? "lAffiat man 
of birth will not hope to find life endurable under the former 
bishop of Autun ? The one guards my left, the other my 
right I open up a highway which everybody can use 
All could use it in fact, on condition that they were 
content to accept these empty appearances, and give up all 
they had loved and honoured heretofore He wanted to 
establish, under the shadow of his power, a sort of neutral 
ground where all parties could forget their views and offer 
each other the hand, and all opinions be abandoned in 
favour of his own He flattered himself that he should 
1 MSmotres dti Rot Joseph 
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roll) men round him without satisfying them. He supposed 
that his own greatness was to supply the place of everything 
else, and that this was auffiaent to provide the cost of 
reconcfliation a dream which the unrvei^ lassitude seemed 
almost to justify but which higher prmaple alone, im 
personal and di^terested, could realise, betause it is not 
m the nature of man to sacrifice his opinions, nor even his 
prejudices, to a mere fact This thought, which had gmded 
the First Consul in his choice of mumleis, infinenced him 
also m the composition of the Senate, the Legislative Body 
the Coandl of State, the Tribunate, and afterwards m the 
whole adminntration. He delighted m filling the offices 
with men of vanous ongm^ between whom the only be and 
common charactemac was the homage they paid to his 
power He did not perceive that m saircndcnng themselves 
to him, at the pnee of such apostasy they could only brmg 
turn feigned devobon, and were m rcaLty only giving them 
selves to bu fortune. Woe to him, the day when fortune 
should fail him. But he flattered hmiself that be should be 
able to transform them by his ascendency as be had tnms 
formed the soldiers. He seemed to thuih that it depended 
upon himself to blot out the past, henceforward to mate 
everything date from the tone of his accession a salntaiy 
anxiety when its only object is the tnnmph of a disinterested 
cause, but terribly corniptmg the moment it springs from 
motives of personal selfis^eas. Bonaparte could do all things 
but one he could not nse to the height of a principle. 

The nomination of the penonnd of the great bodies of 
the State offered immense attraction to all ambitions. Ap- 
pomtmeuts were aohated with that shameless avidity which 
has always been displayed in crises of this kind, and which 
so easily deceives new governments, too often mclmed to 
recognise the impctnoaity of national feeling m what is only 
the unpetuosity of covetousness. The Senate was only 
open to men whose fortunes were already made, who bad 
already acquired a position. It became the refuge of the 
illustnons whom age bad eicladcd from an active career 
or the reward of certain services which could not be put to 
any better use. Among the first were Cobanis, Monge, 
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Ecrlhollel, Serruricr, Volney, Dcstult dc Tracy , among 
the latter, Comet, Fargucs, Cornudet, Vernier, and all 
those deputies of the Ancients ^^ho had obeyed their in- 
structions by calling the soldiers into the Legislative Hall 
Old Ducis alone refused an honours Inch vos to be shared 
w ith such colleagues , and his refusal was regarded as an 
act of heroism, a circumstance that paints the time 

The Legislatn e Body, an assembly of mutes called upon 
to vote lav s m silence v Inch others had discussed, was com- 
posed of three hundred members, an anonymous crowd, 
out of whose bosom it was impossible for any great repu- 
tation to emerge. The Tribunes, a sort of legislative 
eunuchs vho had the right of discussing without voting, 
that IS to say, the power of talking without acting, dis- 
credited beforehand by this ridiculous mutilation which 
reduced them to the condition of simple political virtuosi, 
received into their ranks all the young men among the 
orators and politicians who were remarkable for talent, 
eloquence, and generosity of sentiments 

The Tribunate being the only body to which liberty of 
discussion had been left, the framers of the Constitution of 
the Year VIII vere not content with paralysing it by with- 
drawing from It all effective influence on affairs They 
wished to weaken its moral authority, by condemning it by 
Its very function to an apparently systematic opposition 
This was done m order to deprive its most justifiable criti- 
cisms of all value in public opinion The Tnbunes having, 
m fact, no other mission than to oppose m debate the 
Councillors of State charged with proposing the laws, found 
themselves placed, by their very constitution, in a situation 
of inevitable antagonism to the Government, which the 
public was sure to regard as sheer party spirit Under such 
conditions their censure would appear mere matter of busi- 
ness, the foreseen and calculated result of the part assigned 
to them , their eloquence would gam no hold on the under- 
standings of the people, and all their bnlhant fire would 
dissipate itself m smoke 

Thus to the advantage of maintaining under the eye and 
the hand of the Government all the active, stirring minds 
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of different pobtical parties, this institution Joined thnt of 
forcing all opponents to waste their strength in empty words 
It did more , its effect was to bring them Into discredit, 
and to render them objects of snspiaon m the eyes of the 
pubba It condemned to strangles withont end and with 
oat issue men who would have shed a lustre over a free 
Government such were Dannon, Benjamin Constant, 
Ch&uer, J B. Say others who wonid have done good ser 
vice by the extent of their knowledge and the firmness of 
their understanding Ganilh S^dilJa, Gmguend Thiessrf, 
Andneux. Care was taken moreover to add to therr number 
a host of men, on whose devotion they could emmt, such 
os Chauvebn, Stanislas Girardin, Riouffe. 

\Vhfle the Tribunate was thns discredited by its position, 
the First Consul Lavished fevours and advantages on the 
Council of State, the object of his predilection. He had 
mjule of this body not only a sort of legislative Trmnrrfae 
tory m which laws were to be elaborated, but a real council 
of government, participating in the despatch of business, 
and working with the Ministers. He had divided it mto 
several sections, each section having its own work war 
marine, finance, the mtenor, justice. He appomted to 
the Council of State men of the most brilliant character 
and the most active ambibou he gave them salanes equal 
to those enjoyed by the Senators, confidential missions, 
extraordinary gratuibei a distmction, m short, which 
eebpsed thju- of all the other Aasembhes, m order to draw 
upon them the xmiversal attentioiL Thanks to this sHl- 
fnHy conferred prestige, the pnhhc would accustom them- 
selves to forget m their obscurity the deputies and the 
tnbune who represented the nation, and to remember only 
the Coundllor of State who represented the Govemment 
By degrees they would come to attribute to this shadow of 
a deliberative t>ody placed by the nde of the Consul all the 
weight of a real nahn nRl representation, and thus the appear 
ance of control would be preserved withontits mcouvemencea. 
The Tribunate, that conception of Sieyfcs which Bonaparte 
had accepted with extreme repugnance, might henceforth be 
suppressed as a useless superfctation. 
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Here ^^cre found united vith most of Bonaparte’s fellou- 
conspirators in tlic coup-d'Uat of Brumaire, Roederer, 
Regnauld de Saint Jean d’Angdly, Boulay de la Meurthe, 
Rdal, Berber, Rdgnier , some of his old companions in 
arms, uho \\ere useful m the military administration, such 
as Brune and Marmont, a feu r03Mhsts, uho, like Devaisnes, 
Dufresnes, and Defermon, had rallied round the new Govern- 
ment, and men eminent in some particular branch, such 
as Ganteaume, Chaptal, and Fourcroy These men, of 
unquestionable ability and long c\perience in affairs, were 
precious auxiliaries in the vastuork of reorganisation uhich 
the First Consul had undertaken , and, although they 
received their general directions from him, they were in 
reality the true reconstructors Notwithstanding, however, 
the vast extent of the work, for which they must bear both 
the blame and the praise, it was infinitely less difficult than 
would appear at first sight, owing to the ex-peditious method 
which their master had brought into fashion Despotism 
IS a universal simplifier 

What was absolutely wanting m this assemblage of 
brilliant and diversified talents was precisely the quality 
which Bonaparte desired to see attributed to them by pubhc 
opinion — independence Every member of the Council 

of State had either been his accomplice, his creature, or his 
debtor All depended on him All trembled before him 
The relative positions spoke louder than the pretended 
boldness which he liked to asenbe to tliem, in order to 
create for them the popularity excited by free assemblies 
He could give them every kind of power but that He 
expended an infinite amount of art m enforcing the belief 
that, according to the definition of Rcederer, a Councillor 
of State was ‘ a tnbune placed close to supreme authority ’ 
It was to this end that he so often appeared among them, 
provoked their criticism, and challenged contradiction He 
had the report circulated that a member had gone so far as 
to interrupt him in the middle of a discussion, whereupon 
he exclaimed with charming temper, ‘ Pray let me go on 
I fancy that here at any rate every one has a right to express 
his opinions ’ But all his efforts were useless The pubhc 
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never believed m the independence of the Coanal of State- 
At St Helena even, many years later he persirted in trying 
to gam credence for this legend. He madvertently mixed 
with It stones strangely at variance with the idea he wished 
to have accepted. He related, for instance, that he one 
day said to a member who had tned to silence him Yon 
went too far the other day , you drove ms to ssratek my fort 
head that implies a great deal with me. Take care m 
future not to dnve me so far ^ This so far shows the 
Imiit beyond which they began to be foetjoas. Like Jupiter 
he wished to be obeyed when he frowned. StiU, he allowed 
opposition to go as far as that It is not probable that 
history will believe, imy more than his contemporanes did, 
m the independence of those who regulated their conduct 
by such mamfestafrons. 

After all, these active and skflftiJ fellow workers, hence 
forth slaves of a fortune which had partly been their own 
creation, were not too many to complete the task of which 
General Bonaparte had assumed die responsibibty when 
he scued the reins of power Independently of the great 
work of administrative and jachaal reconstruction which 
he bad to carry out on the rums of repubhean mstitutiona, 
it was urgent for him to solve the threatemng political 
compbcatiOES which had greatly increased smee the frill of 
the Directory The war m ik Ve^ld^e, m spite of the 
negotiabons entered into with some of the chiefs such os 
Mlt d Andign^ and Hyde de NeuviDe, had spread farther 
and farther into Bnttony it had even extended to Nor 
mandy It was important to crush it before recommencing 
hofftilitiea with foreign powers, whose warlike mtentions 
were not to be doubted m spite of the check they had 
sustamed the previous year m Holland and Zurich- The 
First Consul was hnnsclf anxious to commence a new 
campaign, for he knew better than any one that every 
usurper to make hnnself respected, has need of brilliant 
success either m peace or war and he was naturally led to 
seek It m a career which had already been worth so much 
glory to him. But as nothing was ready for a decisive blow 
1 La* Cuct MfwternL 
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It ^^as necessary to gain tune, and by one of those contra- 
dictions so frequent m France, \\ar ^\as for the tune very 
unpopular vith the nation who had just chosen a soldier 
for Its chief He resohed, then, to lake a formal step m 
favour of peace, in order to claim the merit of being anxious 
for Its restoration, and to throw the entire odium and re- 
sponsibility of a renew al of liostihties upon the foreigner 
At the same time, then, that he addressed at once 
energetic and persuasne proclamations to the inhabitants 
of the Departments of the West whose fidelity to the royalist 
cause was already very much shaken, he resolved to put 
himself in direct and personal communication with the two 
most important sovereigns of the Coalition, the king of 
England and the emperor of Austria He ^vrote to them 
both with offers of peace, informing them at the same time 
of his accession to the Consulate ‘Are there, then, no 
means of coming to an understanding?’ he wrote to the king 
of England ‘ Is the w'ar which for eight years has ravaged 
the four quarters of the globe to be eternal ? How can 
the two most enlightened nations of Europe, stronger and 
more powerful than their safety and independence require, 
sacrifice to ideas of empty greatness the blessings of cominci cc, 
intei nal piospeiify, and domestic happiness I How”^ can they 
help feeling that peace is the first of wants, as it is the first 
of glonesP’ (December 25, 1799) His letter to the 
emperor expressed the same ideas m rather different terms, 
and reminded this sovereign of the relations which had 
formerly existed between him and General Bonaparte 
These two manifestoes, which w'ere addressed much more 
to the French people than to the two foreign Courts, were 
not only unusual in diplomatic relations and, as such, more 
likely to excite ill will than to satisfy those to whom they 
were sent, but they involved, at least as far as England was 
concerned, the blunder of implying a change of political 
arrangements and institutions at the good pleasure of 
General Bonaparte In England the supreme and effective 
direction of foreign as well as home affairs practically belongs 
not to the monarch, but to the Ministers, who are the sole 
regulators of the national policy, under the sovereign control 
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of ParUamcnt, and the king could not reply m hia own 
name to the qnestiona which Bonaparte so famiiiariy put to 
him, without violating the Bndih Constitution. 

However ignorant the Flnt Consul may have been of 
English institutions, which remained for ever an enigma to 
him however unreal may have appeared to him constitu- 
tional scruples which he always considered pure comedy it 
IS difficult to admit that m this Instance his mistake was 
not pomted out to him by his councillor Talleyrand, who 
had bved in En^and and had been engaged m important 
negotiation with that country But all that Bonaparte 
sought was to produce an effect He did not hope for 
nor did be even desire, pence, but be wished to convmcc 
the French that he hod done everything to obtain rt and 
he knew that their minds would be more struck by this 
personal adjuration addressed to sovereigns than by a pro- 
position introduced accordmg to the discreet forms of 
diplomatic chancenes. Hu contempt for these forms, of 
which they could not understand the utility or the grounds, 
and which appeared to them nothing but the affected refine 
ment of a supenmnoated etiquette, was meant to flatter 
them m the person of their re presentative. He assumed 
from the first a supenonty to afl old prejudices and useless 
conventionalines. He, the chosen of the people, treated 
with crowned heads on an equal footing Such was the 
pnde, full of humility among the repubheans formerly so 
disdainful of longs, end now eo elated to see one of them 
selves force hu way into the monarchic orde. 

Thu step, of which the theatneel quahty was so well 
calculated to dote the imagination, and that was his prin- 
cipal aim seemed moreover likely to cause senous ember 
rassment m the Kng lith Ministry by reason of the arm it 
was to famish to the Opposition. The English nation was 
not, m fiict, less toed than France of an ratermmable and 
ruinous war but Pitt, who wanted to continue it, had 
found on excellent argument in our refusal to treat for 
peace, a refusal so dearly proved at the time of the Con- 
ference of Tjlle. Thu argument fcD to the ground after 
the proceeding! of the First Consul and, as Talleyrand 
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had foreseen and announced, the Opposition proceeded to 
take advantage of it against their powerful antagonist 

Pitt, in refusing peace which was offered him with so 
much ostentation, had well-grounded pohtical motives, very 
different from the bhnd passion which is usually attributed to 
him The letters addressed to his colleagues and most 
intimate friends, which have now been given to the public, 
no longer permit us to contemn that convenient system 
which has so long substituted invective for a statement of 
facts In the first place, Pitt believed France to be much 
more exhausted than she really was, an opinion justified to 
a certain extent by the weakness and disorder which char- 
acterised the latter days of the Directonal administration 
In spite of the losses expenenced the previous year, he 
thought that by persevermg a few months longer the Coali- 
tion could obtain or impose peace on infinitely more 
advantageous terms than they could command at that 
moment He believed further that Bonaparte would not 
succeed in consohdatmg his power A military dictator- 
ship did not appear to him likely to last long with so change- 
able a people, and would m all probability lead to a return 
to the ancient monarchy He was, moreover, on the point 
of reaping the fhut of two events, which had long been 
expected, and of which negotiation would rob him of all 
the advantages One was the evacuation of Egypt, perhaps 
even the capture of our array, for his expectations went as 
far as that The other was the landing, then imminent, 
though It did not actually take place, of an Enghsh army 
on the shores of Brest, in order to furnish a centre to the 
royalist insurrection, and hold this port ‘ in pledge for the 
king,’ that is to say, m the name of Monsieur, whose ad- 
hesion he had already obtained ^ The First Consul’s letter 
reached him just when he was directing all his attention to 
these vanous projects, and when he beheved that he was 
on the point of reahsing them The zeal and impatience 
of his desire warped his usually correct judgment, and 
caused him greatly to exaggerate the difficulties of the Con- 

^ Letter of Pitt to Dundas, December 22, 1799, in Lord Stmhope’s 
Lz/e of Flit 
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sukr GoTCmmcDt He did not perceive that the Fhrt 
Consul only asked for peace in order to mn jxipnlanty 
and to prepare for war that the most embarras^g office 
he could render him would be w talc hrm at hu woid and 
accept hia overtorea. MTiat uas the use of treating with an 
authority whose future appear^ so little asmred? This 
was the reason he gave for his determination to his ihend 
and colleague Dundas It is, however, very material, m 
my opmion, to specubte on the probable terms, as I think 
we have nothing to do but to decline all negotmtioii at 
the present moment, on the ground tKit the actual ctmtion 
of France does not os 5^1 bold out any sohd security to be 
derived from negotiation taking care at the same time to 
depress fftrongl) the eagerness with which we should embrace 
any opemng for general peace, whenever such sohd security 
sh^ appear ouninahle. Thu may 1 think, be so expressed, 
as to convey to the people of Fnjnce that the thortest road 
to peace u by effecting the restoration of royalty and thereby 
to inaease the chance of that most desir^Ie of all issues 
to the war (December ^ist, 1799) 

These last words reveal the secret of the great and 
memorable blonder made m hu note, wnlten a few days 
later m answer to the First Consul s letter It u surpmmg 
ihat a chie^ so eminent m most respects, of a people m 
whom the national sentiment was so haughty and so sns- 
ceptible, did not understand the nrcparablc error he was 
committing, what an mestnnahle service he was about to 
do to his advcraaiy and what a iatal blow be was dealing 
to the cause which it was hu aim to defend, m seeming 
to mate the re-eitabliahment of a proscribed dynasty an 
AlmfMt mdiflpcnsable condition of peace. TTiis despatch 
was not addressed to the First Consul, but to if. de Talley- 
rand, and It was signed by Lord Grenville, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Afrans. The Minister first explained 
that hi3 Majesty the kmg of Great Britain saw no reason 
for deviatmg from the old form of diplomatic transactiona 
Then, entering into a discussion of facts, and leaving un 
noticed the philanthropic considerations developed m the 
Consular Manifesto, he endeftronred to pirove that England 
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had always desired peace, and desiicd it still, but that it 
was not for her to conclude it, so long as the original 
causes which brought on the war continued to exist These 
causes, he said, were to be found solely in that system of 
encroachment and aggression which had led our armies 
into Holland, Switzerland, and Eg)'pt, without any provo- 
cation on the part of the people of those countries So 
long as this system w'as not relinquished no peace w'as 
possible, and vain protestations, such as the Director)' had 
so often wntten, did not suffice to pro\e that such a system 
had been relinquished The English Government required 
serious pledges based upon facts The best security they 
could offer would be the recall of the ancient dynasty 
His jNIajcst)', however, had no intention of prescribing for 
the French the form of their government , he only asked 
that their internal situation should offer him sufficient 
security to treat 

Some of these recriminations w'ere well founded, particu- 
larly those w'hich expressed the distrust inspired by the 
man whose influence had caused a system of conquest to 
be substituted for the defensive w'ars of the first years of 
the French Revolution Others were m the highest degree 
unjust and impolitic, both because they tended to interfer- 
ence with our intenor affairs, and because they took no 
account of England’s own share, tlirough provocation and 
mtngue, in this deplorable demoralisation of our wars of 
liberty, and in the exasperation of the revolutionary spirit 
The note of Lord Grenville came at the nght moment for 
favouring Bonaparte’s plans, by deeply wounding our 
national pride He was not the man not to profit by 
such a fault, and he determined to turn it to the best 
possible advantage, by pressing his proposals afresh, in 
such a way as to make the contrast between his own pacific 
intentions and the ill-will of his adversaries still more 
striking 

A second manifesto, signed tins time by Talleyrand, 
replied point by point to the allegations of the English 
note He boldly threw on Mr Pitt’s pohey, not only the 
resjDonsibility of the commencement of the war, but the 
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ultcnor development which it had assumed. As for the 
remark relative to the re-establishment of the house of 
Bourbon he reminded the house of Hanover of its own 
ongm that also was an elective Govenunent, chosen m 
the person of its founder It had moreover alreadj 
negotiated with Govemmcnt* sprung from the Revolution 
and therefore had no valid reason for rejecting ovotui 'cs 
inspired by a desire to put an end to so many calamities. 
This jusUfication, addressed more to the world at large 
than to the Bntish Cabinet, only drew from the Enghii 
Government a declaration confinmng its first objections, 
and when the diplomatic contest, to which great pubherty 
was purposely given, was brought to a close, the advantages 
were m favour of him who had opened iL H « d it been 
more skilfully dealt with by the English mimsters, it might 
have become for Bonaparte a subject of grave dmppomt 
ment. 

The English Obmet, it is true, retaliated m the discus- 
siOD m Pailtament to which the bug's speech gave iise, 
upon the questioa of peace or war and it was not an 
umnstructive spectacle for Europe to see this question voted 
on m these two free Assemblies, while in the country which 
stfll styled itself the French Repuhhc it was summaiily 
settled by the will of a single man. The Opposition, led 
in the House of Lords by the Duke of Bedford and Lord 
Grey m the Commons by Foi, Erskine, Tierney and 
"Whitbread, n kilfriTl y took advantage of the mistake com- 
mitted by the Ministry m espousing the cause of the 
Bourbons but their success was fiff from onswenug the 
expectations of TaUeyrand. They were still less succissfQl 
when they reproached the Cabmet with the distrust of 
General Bonaparte, to which the despatches testified Far 
fimm trying to rebut this charge, the Mmistenal speakers 
maHi» rt one of their chief points to show how justifiable 
fhaf distrust was, and made the debate turn on this single 
issue. Lord Grenville, who defended the Ministry m the 
House of Lords, first recalled the pnnapel acts which had 
marked the foreign polity of the Directory their contempt 
alike for the nghts of nations and of individuals then- 
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depredations, their violation of treaties vhich they had 
themselves signed , their aggressions upon veak states \\ith 
^\hom they were at peace And, on Lord Grey exclaiming 
that these ^^ere the faults of tlie Director}^, M^d^at,' said he, 
‘ Bonaparte, then, has nothing to do with the Government 
uhich preceded him? But uhosc arc most of the acts I 
have enumerated, if not Bonaparte’s ? Who made a treaty 
of peace \Mth Sardinia, and then violated it? Bonaparte 
^\dio concluded, and then broke, a treaty \snth the grand 
duke of Tuscany ? Bonaparte Who made, and then 
annulled, an armistice ^\lth Modena, and other smaller 
Italian states? Bonaparte Who exacted a ransom from 
the grand duke of Parma, in spite of his neutrality ? Bona- 
parte If Venice vas draira into the war, who drew her 
into into it, if It was not Bonaparte? Vlio, after he had 
had made peace with Venice, and given her a Constitution, 
delivered her, bound hand and foot, to Austria ? Bonaparte 
If Genoa has been subjugated and humiliated, it is still to 
Bonaparte that the relics and independence of that Republic 
have been sacrificed. If Switzerland has been drawn on 
by false offers of peace and alliances to abandon her rights 
and her liberty, it is still by Bonaparte that she too has 
been despoiled ’ 

To this vigorous and cutting invective there was little 
to reply, for the participation of Bonaparte in all these acts 
was incontestable, and these acts contained the germ of all 
the causes of complamt, for which he was one day to be 
outlawed as ‘ the enemy of Europe ’ Lord Grenville’s 
glowing philippic procured the immense majority in the 
House of 92 against 6, m spite of the protestations of the 
Duke of Bedford and Lord Holland, who excited laughter in 
the House by offenng to vouch for Bonaparte’s sincerity 
In the House of Commons, where the Opposition was 
much more powerful, the victory was more vigorously dis- 
puted , but by an almost irresistible current, and in spite 
of the efforts of Pitt’s adversanes, the debate again turned 
on the same ground, namely, whether the degree of con- 
fidence which Bonaparte inspired was suflScient to justify 
dealings with him Dundas spoke first in the name of the 
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Gov’emment, and asked how they could trust a man who 
had not only made Bport of the good faith of treaties, bat 
who in Egypt had gone so far as to abjore hu God when 
he had thought it useful to his purposes. He reminded 
the House, that all those who bad treated with him had 
been deceived by him Genoa, Venice, the Cisalpine 
Repnbhc, Tuscany Turkey as many treacheries as treaties. 
In negotiating with the previous Government, they had 
negotiated to a certain extent with the French nation now 
it was with Bonaparte alone, for Bonaparte was everything 
m France. To accept his overtures was to recognise hhn, 
to consolidate his power to become the mstrument of his 
violence. It was not for on English Minutiy to agree to 
play such a port Whitbread tned in vam to turn the 
disais si on upon another pomt, by giving Bonaparte hunself 
up to hi8 adversaries, and admitting all that was cmninal 
in his usurpahon. He remarked, and not without reason, 
that to refase to treat from such a motive wns to condemn 
themselves never to treat with France so long as Bonaparte 
remained m power,— an extremely rash engagement. He 
very justly reminded them that if the French Revolution 
had committed great excesses, it had been provoked to 
them by the madncis excitement, and crimes of other 
powers, and English policy was specially bound to take the 
respoQsibihty of this. 

The young Cannmg, then beginning his career replied 
by endeavouring to show the impossibility of mnmtnTnmg 
such a power It was impossible that the French could 
long prefer the harsh and repulsive forms of niilitaiy rule to 
the mild and gentle forms of their onaent monarchy They 
could not long accept the tyranny of /-4«- fuw usttrper who 
Hyas^ci:ir< wears on ku hood a scmolhwg ihai has a phanioM 

resemUofue to a crown. His elevation was itself a proof of 
a tendency towards the re-estabbshment of the ancient 
monarchy Erskine took up with striking eloquence the 
line developed by \Vhjtbread In God s name, said he, 
making use of an expression which Burke had applied to 
the American Goveminent, In Gods name, do not let us 
^ Annifl Kegjsier um. i&oo. 
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pay attention to the character and promises of the French 
Government, but let us see what we can do with it’ What 
had been gained by eight years of insult and invective? 
Had they mitigated the evils produced by the French 
Revolution ? No, they had aggravated them After 
pointmg out the inevitable humiliation to which this bhnd 
obstinacy must lead, he clearly showed the service they had 
rendered to Bonaparte in rousing the indignation of the 
French people by this ill-judged apology for the cause of 
the Bourbons , an argument which Tierney supported, ex- 
claiming ‘What would you say if General Bonaparte, when 
victorious, should declare that he would not treat except 
with the Stuarts ?’ These objections, just and pohtic for 
the most part, made a great impression on the House, but 
they were overruled by the fiery appeal which Pitt made to 
national passions 

Pitt’s speech might be descnbed as a programme of that 
long duel which was about to open between England and 
Napoleon Rising by an astonishing power of intmtion far 
above purely pohtical considerations, and divining by the 
perspicacity of hatred, by means of his past character and 
conduct, the part that Bonaparte would soon play, he 
depicted England as the only refuge against the calamities 
which were about to inundate Europe, and as the rock 
against which this threatening fortune would one day break 
England alone had remained inaccessible to the encroach- 
ments of the French Revolution It was necessary to 
preserve this privilege, it was necessary to save the instru- 
ment which was later to serve for the liberation of the 
world It was better to continue the war than to treat 
with a man of no faith Pacem nolo quia mfida, said he, 
borrowing a sentence from Cicero He had, it is true, con- 
sented to treat with the Republic at the time of the Con- 
ference of Lille, but what had caused those negotiations 
to fail? The success of the Eighteenth Fructidor And 
who had been the author of Fructidor? General Bonaparte 
It was oiving to him that this first essay at despotism had 
been reahsed, which had only been outdone by that of 
Brumaire Then passing on to the reproaches which had 
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been cast apon him for having enconraged the pretensiou 
of the onaent dynasty he showed what mterest both 
England and Europe at large had m seeing it re-estahlished 
and what seciirity for otir mtemational relations would 
result from it. In the state of misery and exhaustion to 
which France was redneed, the Gov^ment could only 
contmue to exist by a system of theft, confiscation, and 
conquest But how different things would be, if the heir 
of the Bonrbons were replaced on the throne. Instead of 
tbinlong of tronbling his neighbours, he would have ocen 
pation enough m trying to heal the wounds and repair the 
losses caused by ten years of cml convulsions, to raise 
commerce and industry and to rmvc manufiictnres. 
Whatever might be the views of the restored monarch, a 
long time would probably elapse before he would possess 
sufficient power to mate him formidable to Europe. 

The general character of the struggles which were about 
to follow and of the q»:h which succeeded them, was 
thus portrayed with remarkable accuracy but also with 
inevitable mistakes of detail, by the man whose life up to 
his last hour was consumed in them. He was not deceived 
m identifying Bonaparte with the cncroachmg character 
which the French Revolution had assumed m its foreign 
policy during the last years, but he was wrong m forgetting 
that It had also other passions and pxmciples, and m 
n^ecting to make this distinction, he placed the Revolu- 
tion to a certain extent onder the necessity of making 
common cause with its chief m denounang the solidarity 
he contributed to create it just as, m affirming with so 
mnch violence the antagonism of his country to ^naparte, 
he fortified this antagonism, and ftimished fresh groxmdi 
for Its existence. Add to one more error graver than 
all the others. He supposed France to be exhausted, 
mcapable of sustaining a long struggle, and ill disposed 
towiids the new despotism. Now this was an utterly false 
hypothesis, and by the mere fiict that his policy took the 
character of a warning given to France m the name of a 
detested nval, he supplied tenfold strength to the enemy 
whose rum he consideied imminent 
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It IS not the less true, however, that tlie prinapal 
obstacle to the success of this negotiation lay in the mis- 
trust which the character and past conduct of Bonaparte 
inspired If this was not the motive which actuated Pitt, 
it was unquestionably one which helped him to influence 
public opimon All the discussions m Parhament turn on 
this one point , a circumstance which the Momtettr did its 
best to hide, by a cynical alteration in the ministenal 
speeches By way of revenge, there was to be found pub- 
lished in it a pretended letter of the Cardinal of York to 
George III , reclaiming his kingdom, and ironical congratu- 
lations addressed by Louis XVIII to the same sovereign ^ 

Better counselled by her own experience and more 
exposed to the blows of her adversary, in spite of her recent 
success in Italy, Austria replied with more moderation to 
the overtures of the First Consul, but she did not reject 
with less obstinacy a pacification offered on the basis of 
the treaty of Campo-Formio She occupied at that time 
not only Lombardy, but Piedmont and the Papal States , 
she showed no inclination to give up these states to then- 
ancient sovereigns , she had very quickly come to regard 
them as her property, and could not resign herself to relin- 
quish them without a struggle Bonaparte insisted on his 
proposition, and offered great compensation in Italy, the 
Austrian Cabinet rephed that they could not treat without 
consulting then alhes This revealed the subsidies they 
were drawing from England. 

All hope of peace was therefore equally lost on this 
side There remained no other resource than to gam as 
many alhes as possible from among the neutral Powers, or 
to detach from the Coalition those who appeared to be 
wavering, whether from dissatisfaction or from lassitude 
At one time Bonaparte hoped to attain this twofold object 
by means of Prussia. In the first days of the Provisional 
Consulate he had sent to Berhn his aide-de-camp Duroc, 
the most diplomatic of all Ins officers The neutrahty of 
Prussia had been of great senuce to us at a time when all 
Europe was armed against us, Bonaparte endeavoured to 
1 JMomtan of the 12th and 23d of Pebnnr}' iSoo 
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persuade her to accept on nllmncc by Harrimg her with 
visions of the Hanseatic Towns, over which it is true we 
had not even the right of conquest, but this presented no 
difficulty Dnroc made a good nnpresnon at Berlin by hu 
m anners, his tact, and the good sense of his condnet He 
f a d e d , however m gaming the young kmg to the projects 
of the Consul, and Beumonvflle had no better success. 
Still, flattered by the part of arbitrator and moderator of 
which she caught a glimpse in the future, and delighted to 
see the great Powers nmung themselves in men and money 
while she was increasing m strength Prussia wilhngly inter 
posed her good offices to wm to her own system of neutrality 
the petty States of Gennany and to induce the Emperor 
Paul I to withdraw from the Coalition. It might hare 
been hoped that on easy victory would be gained over this 
fantastic and changeable mind, whose native generosity had 
been perverted by the madness of despotism. Discontiaated 
with Austria, brause he attributed to her the defeat of 
Suwarow and because she refused to replace the Italian 
pnoces OQ then thrones, Paul was still more dissatiafled 
with England for her refusal to restore Malta, which was 
then on the pomt of capitulating to the Enights Hospitallers, 
of whom he had just had himself chosen for Grand Master 
The more mentahle war became, the more urgent it 
was to put an end to mtemal difficoJtiea. The necessity 
of war imposed upon France m the midst of the very exms 
of her transformation, by the accession of the man who 
was the personification of the spirit of conquest, weighed 
heavily on the future of our country Plans of admmistra 
trve reorganisation were then being elaborated. They were 
aU conceived m view of the desperate situation m which 
we were placed for the time, or at any rate they borrowed 
from it a convincing force, of which they had need for m 
spite of the ommpotence of then author they would never 
have been accepted bat for the fears to which this ctnanon 
gave nse. Inspired by these apprehensions, and expressly 
made for a crisis, th^ never combined the conditions 
requisite for a regular and peaceful epoch. This extremity 
was not leas disastrous to the populations whom theVendean 
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insurrection had excited to revolt As the vliole of France 
Avas transformed into a vast camp, the people were treated 
with the pitiless rigour of military usage, and the entire 
nation soon became nothing more than an army, led by an 
iron hand 

A momentary truce had been established by common 
consent in the revolted Departments, dunng the negotia- 
tions betiveen hIM d’Andignd and Hyde de Neuville and 
the First Consul But these two chiefs were not long in 
perceiving how vain were the hopes of restoration which 
had been founded on him, and it was soon known through 
them that the choice lay between absolute submission and 
war h oiifrajicc A skilfully worded proclamation was 
published, notifying to the inhabitants of the Departments 
of the West the clement disposition of the First Consul 
Bonaparte was determined to crush the insurgents b) a 
single blow, but he wished first to put them m the wrong 
He repudiated, therefore, as unjust and cruel, the pohcj' 
which had hitherto been followed with respect to them 
He reminded them that he had spontaneously repealed the 
law of hostages, and that of the forced loan He promised 
a full amnesty for repentance, and full hberty to public 
worship, but he would punish without mercy whoever 
should dare to resist 

The most significant passage in this manifesto was an 
appeal made to the clergy, whom Bonaparte had already 
determined at any price to secure in the interests of his 
power — 

‘ The Ministers of a God of Peace will be the first pro- 
moters of reconciliation and concord Let them speak to 
the hearts of their flocks in the language they have learned 
in the school of their Master 1 Let them repair to the 
temples which are again opened to them, and join their 
fellow-citizens in offering the sacrifice that shall atone for 
the crime of the war, and the blood which it has caused to 
be shed!’ (Dec 28, 1799) 

This appeal had already been heard and understood 
The Abb6 Bermer, curd of Saint-Laud, who had contributed 
most to give the royahst cause in La Vendde the impulse 
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of rdjgious tmahasm , the same man whom, many years 
before Charette had deaenbed as a traitor a cold adcu- 
lator entirely weaned from the passions to which he had 
given such a temble momentum beholding m power a 
roan disposed to come to terms with the clergy, and even 
to give them back a part of their ancient pnvileges, pro- 
vided he received a certom reaprooty of services m return, 
did not hesitate to accept the bargain as for as La Vendee 
was concerned He henceforward aspired to become the 
pnnapal agent m a complete reconcihation between the 
Church and the State. In this the Abb^ Bernier was no 
more than the true representative of what shortly afterwards 
became the almost unammoos sentiment of the clergy of 
France. Hithcno fervently royalist, the clergy now showed 
signs of defection, with the us^ iacility of their body for 
whom politics IS not a question of prmaple, but an aft^ of 
interest, m which only their own advantage is sooght In 
pohbcal matters, the Catholic Cborch recognises neither 
rights nor duty the only doctnae she professes to bold 
being a vague precept of submissioD to the established 
powers, which woold equally p er mit her foDowers to atend 
a hand to the Vend6ui insurrection or to bow the knee 
before the iSth Brumairc. The clergy were as prompt to 
recc^mse the advantages they could denve from Bonaparte s 
schemes as he was to covet and scixe so preaous an instm 
ment At the same time that the clergy m their addresses 
were bailing the i8th Brumaire as a day for ever memor 
able m the annals of history conceived by genius, executed 
by wisdom and heroism, a prelude to nnivenaJ justice, ^ 
;^naparte was ordering his agents to distribute and placard 
ev e ry where the decree relative to the ftineml honours 
awaked to Pins VL From these mutual arrangements 
there was si)eedily to nse a pact, which was the Concordat 
The influence of Berthier and the eihaostion of La 
Vendee proper which for several years had alone supported 
the whole weight of war promptly led to the snbmission of 
this Department The two chiefs, MM. dAuUchamp and 
Addxoi of the priest* of the Dep mUaeu ti of Doab», IJnnte-Ssfloef 
and the Jun, 
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De ChatiUon, signed peace with General H^douviUcj the one 
on the 1 8th and the other on the 20th of January 1800, 
and, on the sole condition of laying down their arms, they 
obtained the favour of having the names of their principal 
officers struck off the hst of emigrants But in Brittany 
and Normandy, where the country had suffered less, where 
the Chouans were in constant communication with Enghsh 
vessels, and received from them assistance of every kmd , 
where, m short, two chiefs, full of energy and intelligence, 
were in command. Count Louis de Frott6 and the indonut- 
able Georges Cadoudal, the offers of the First Consul led 
to nothing beyond useless conferences He had aheady, 
in anticipation of this resistance, concentrated overwhelming 
forces round them Even during the negobations he had 
placed at the disposition of Hddouvdle 60,000 men, draivn 
for the most part from the victorious army of Holland , 
and as early as the 5th of January, recognising with his 
usual penetration that they were trying to drag on the 
negotiations for the sake of gaming time, he wrote to 
Hedouville to act immediately, and to act as he would in 
an enemy's country, that is to say, to be merciless — 

‘The measure of having Military Councils with the 
columns is useless The Consuls think that the generals 
ought to have the chief rebels shot on the spot, when taken 
rvith arms in their hands . The Government will 
support you, but they will judge your mihtary actions from 
a mihtary point of view , they will be examined by a man 
who is accustomed to take rigorous and energetic measures, 
and to triumph on all occasions However crafty they 
may be, they are less so than the Arabs of the Desert 
The First Consul thinks it would give a salutary example, if 
tivo or thiee of the larger Communes, chosen from among the 
most tnsui rectionary, were burned' (Jan 5, 1800) 

It was thus that the means he used in subdumg the 
Arabs of the Desert were now to be employed against the 
French who resisted his authonty And this, from his bps, 
was no vain menace The Moniteur had anticipated it by 
announcing ‘the abandonment to the army and to the 
loyal people of the country of all the property of those 
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who had taLen op arms, until the country should be 
entirely subdued and peopled with propnetors interested m 
the maintenance of the Repubbe {Momttur of the 34th 
of December) — a measnre by the side of which the law of 
hostage*, for which the Directory has been so often 
reproached, might pas* for the inspiration of clemency 
D^ees relative to ontlawiy and the establishment in the 
Departments of a state of siege, were added to complete 
this pitiless repressioa. Similar orders were sent to the 
generals of every rank who commanded m Brittany and 
Normandy Bonaparte stimnlated and urged them on 
with on impadcncc and imtation which seemed to meres sc 
every hour He was resolved to temfy and annihBate 
with fright the populations that had dared to disregard and 
defy hii strength. The insurgents with whom he had just 
trezited on equal terms were no longer anything but 
‘ brigands who ought to pensh by the sword Let them 
find DO asylum against the soldier who pursues them, and 
if any traitor dares to recdve and defend them, let hnn 
pensh with them (ProclamotioQ of the nth of January^ 
General H^ourille, the old friend and companion m 
arms of Hoche, a wise and moderate man, fruth^ to the 
tradmoni of this great atizeo who had been able on a first 
occasion to pacify La Vendee while remaining just and 
magnanimous to the end, did not appear suited to the 
functions of exterminator which they wished to impose 
upon him, and was replated, as not possessing sufBaent 
energy'^ by Bnme, whose connectiona with the terrorist 
party seemed a better guarantee for mflexibility Opera 
tions commenced simultaneously at all points, and were 
conducted with a harmony which snpenonty of nambeiB 
rendered irresistible. Whaterer may have been the seal 
and hHII of the royalist rhiefit, they were not equal to resist 
the forces united against them. The straggle* they main 
tamed with their undisciplined bands against tried soldiers 
were more like militaiy executions than regular battle*. 
Bounnont, who only just escaped the massacre of lus 
peasants, was the first to submit A few days later Georges, 

^ B<uttf*rto to Bnmci, Letter of I4lli Jtn. 1800. 
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surrounded, by seversl columns of Brune nt Grnndchflmp 
in Brittany, was beaten in tivo different attacks, and saw 
himself in his turn reduced to lay down his arms 

Of all the chiefs of the insurrection, the most enter- 
prismg, the boldest, and the most brilhant, was Count 
Louis de Frott^, who held the country in Lower Normandy 
Endowed with an mdefatigable energy, full of resources, 
activity, and ambition, he had shown in this struggle that 
he possessed the quahties of a chief of a party still more 
than those of a chief of partisans. Far from sharing the 
mad illusions of many royalists with regard to Bonaparte, 
he understood that no man was more dangerous to the 
cause of the Bourbons He contributed more than any one 

else to get his overtures rejected, and attacking him m one 
of his proclamations, he endeavoured to make him an 
object of ridicule and contempt He depicted him as 
growing pale before the deputies whom he wanted to drive 
out, and falling senseless into the arms of his grenadiers 
For all these reasons the First Consul had conceived for 
Frott 6 a violent hatred, which it is useless to deny, for it 
appears m all his letters to his different generals. It is 
against Frott^ that he displays the most animosity, against 
him that his heutenants were to combine their most power- 
ful means of destruction. ‘ Let them give themselves no 
rest till they have annihilated the hordes of Frottd’ (to 
Lefebvre, January 22) ‘Send off an officer who will not 

return without news of the death or capture of Frottd’ 
(to the same, Feb 10) He goes still farther with 
General Gardanne ‘Set your columns to the pursuit of 
all the brigands You may promise a thousand louts to those 
who will kill or captuie Frotte, and a hundred louis for the 
other individuals named above Not one of these men 
must be ahve after the loth Ventose at the latest’ (Feb 
11) It is clear from these letters that m reminding 
Hedouville of his manner of treating the Arabs he had 
used no figure of speech He put a pnee on the head of 
Frotffi, just as he had put a price on that of Mourad Bey 
And these barbarous proceedmgs, prosenbed long since 
by civihsed nations, appeared to him legitimate and natural 
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the moment they were employed to his own adrnntage. 
It did not occur to him that he thus suggested to his 
odversanca the idea of turning this dangerous arm against 
hrmsclf Harassed without respite by Genenils Gmdal and 
Chambarlliac, abandoned by his exhausted soldiers^ and no 
longer able to count on assistance from the Enghsh who 
had been forced to abandon their designs on Brest, Frotte 
asked to treat. On being apprised of his wish, the First 
Consul wrote to Gmdal to require Frott^ to surrender at 
discretion. In that cas^ he said, pnghi reci»n en 
iht generosj(y oj the G^rxmwunt who wish to forget the 
past and rally all Frenchmen round them (Feb. 14). 
Encouraged by these assurances Frotttf presented himself 
at the dw el l in g of the general, with a safe conduct signed 
by him. He thus TOluntanly placed himself m the 
generals hands, but he was immediUely arrested. Fresh 
instructions came from Pans. He was tned on the 17th 
of February and shot the following day with su of his 
friends, who liad been arrested at the same time. The 
commission charged with this execunoo had the baseness 
to impute to him as treachery a letter m which he admed 
his soldiers to surrender but to retain their arms. This 
letter nduch was published m the McmUitr was dated Feb. 

I « and IS consequently antenor to Frottf s subnussion- 
Active proceedings had gone on around the First Consul 
m fiirour of Frottd. He pretended to yield to this pressure, 
and accorded a suspension of the tnal, which was tanta 
mount to a pardon. But at the very moment when he 
appeared to be thus yielding to feelings of humanity he 
wrote to Bnine By tkts tttne Frotii ought tc de shot 
And this some day in feet, that is to say the i8th of 
February 1800 the execution of that intrepid chief took 
place. That expression suffiaently reftites those who have 
attributed to Fouchi the mstructious which caused the fell 
of this head. Bonaparte granted a pardon, but m conceding 
thm measure of clemency to the supplications of his friends 
he knew it was already too late. The man who had 
just refused to Josephine^ tears the pardon of a youth of 
eighteen the young count of Toustaint, who had been 
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arrested and shot in Paris, was not likely to spare the 
life of one in whom he recognised an obstacle to his 
policy 

The provinces of the West were henceforth in a state to 
furnish fresh fuel to civil war Bonaparte consolidated his 
victory by forcibly enrolling in the anny all the Chouans 
capable of serving, and incorporating some hundreds of the 
most dangerous among them among the troops destined for 
St Domingo, whither it was then customary to send men 
whom the Government wished to get rid of (Letter to 
Gardanne, Feb 20) 

Struck by the energy and fanaticism which some of the 
chiefs had displayed m this war, he conceived the idea of 
making use of such precious auxiharies for his government, 
and sent for some of the pnncipal among them to Pans, m 
the hope of drawing them along with him by the ascendency 
of Ins genius and the prestige of his fortune This was the 
calculation of a mind ignorant of moral forces, for in seduc- 
mg these men at the price of such an apostasy, he must 
inevitably destroy m them the springs of character, and dry 
up the source of their devotion 

It was thus that he gamed Bourmont, a conquest for 
which he was to pay dearly on the field of Waterloo But 
all his attempts proved abortive with Georges, to whom 
dunng their long interview he vamly offered the most 
irresistible temptations Georges hstened to his proposals 
with imperturbable phlegm, and when he had satisfied 
himself that there was nothing to hope for his cause, he 
brought the interview to an end, and lost no tune in setting 
off for England. 

As soon as this grave danger was removed, the First 
Consul was able to turn his attention to preparations for 
war, and the completion of the work of internal organisation 
Of all his troubles, the most senous perhaps was the im- 
poverishment of the Treasury On the very day after the 
Eighteenth Brumaure he had appointed to the Ministry of 
Finances Gaudm, an administrator of no great abihty, but 
of great zeal, expenence, and integrity ‘ We have need of 
your services,’ he said to him, ‘ and I reckon on them 
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Come, take the oath the matter la urgent ^ Nothing 
could in fact be more urgent A sum of 137 000 francs 
was at that time all that the Treasury possessed m coul* 
Gandm had the sagaoty to recognise that the most useful 
innovation he could introduce mto an administration 
discredited by disastrous expedient* was to establish order 
and regulanty and m order to attain this end be did not 
ahnnk from reverting to certam methods, which expenence 
had proved to be *oand under the old Government, of 
which he had himself been one of the head clerks. For 
the cantonal muniapahties who were entrusted with the 
preparation of the assessments necessary for the collection 
of direct taxes, and who performed this duty badly smted 
as It was to theb natural functions, extremely ill, he substi- 
tuted agents, who were charged, under the surveillance of 
the Goverrunent, with the assessment of on pcisoni 
and pfopertica and to register changes os they took place. 
There was a director, on inspector and a certain number 
of controllers for each department It differed l^tlp from 
the onaent admimstmtioa of the twenbethi. 

With regard to the collection of the taxes, which had 
been left to those who would undertake the duty at the 
lowest rate, and who were always m airear on account of 
the fcdlity with which the tnx-paycn could escape them, 
Gaudin insured U by means of bills from the Recervers- 
GeneraL These Recaven were both made responsible for 
the total amount of taxes by the bills falling due at a 
fixed date, and were also mterested m getting the m, 
by the delay allowed them for then- payments. These billj 
were guaranteed by bonds of eecunty by means of which 
the Sinking Fund was created, which ftnrushed the Treasury 
with preciou* and seasonable rche£ These various measures 
contributed powerfully to raise the public credit Payments 
m ranh began to be substituted for payment* m paper 
which now only represented extmet value*. The Odrw 
• were re-established imder the name of Octrm dt htaifatsana. 
Their former unpopularity was the reason for giving them 

' AHwttira A GmitUn^ <hikfl of 
* Ibid. AetktkistorifutsMrlaJmMmca, 
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munes, whose ^e^ enues were insuflScient , but by a clause in 
tlie law, the riglit of fixing the amount of this tax was 
reseix'ed to the Government alone, and this allowed them 
to take back with one hand what they appeared to yield 
vith the other The creation of the Bank of France (Jan 
1800) shortly afterv’ards gave an impulse to commerce and 
industr}, by facilitating discount and the circulation of 
cash 

In financial matters, at any rate, the system of unity and 
centralisation, which had been introduced everywhere, had 
not the same inconveniences as in the other branches of 
the administration , it produced fa^ ourable results It 
would have led to still greater results if, together with this 
centralisation which had become so necessary, they had 
allowed legislative control — the only means of preventing 
abuses — to subsist m its integrity But this branch of 
administration, hke many others, was destined to become 
simply an instrument of authority, and therefore lost all its 
salutar}' effects Good finance, used by a Government m 
the exclusive interest of its own supremacy, is only an 
additional weapon m the hands of despotism 

Another evil, graver still, corrupted from the onset the 
financial system of tlie Consulate and the Empire, and also 
compromised the entire future of our foreign relations , for 
It was only compatible with a pohcy of conquest I mean 
the habit already contracted under the Directory, thanks to 
Bonaparte and to the Itahan campaign, of counting on 
money extorted from weak States to supplement our own 
resources It was not in vain that we had so long sought 
temporary palhatives to our deficits m the spohation of 
nations, vanquished enemies, or allies These cnmmal 
expedients of a Government reduced to the last extremity 
were about to become the regular and normal system 
There was no longer the excuse of the old distress, but the 
Government wished at the expense of foreigners to spare 
the tax-payers, who had it in their power to give or withdraw 
their support It became, therefore, customary to consider 
as our natural tnbutaries all nations who were incapable of 
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self-defence. And thjs system of exaction which had at 
first only been a consequence of war, began to be regarded 
as Its principal end In all tunes and m aD countries 
people who have mterests at stake ore naturally partisans 
of peace, which alone insures them the secunty of which 
they have need Bonaparte henceforth indulged m ihit 
chiinencal and impracticable dream of keeping them content 
with war by giving them Europe to devour 

One of Bonaparte t first thoughts, when he tned to raise 
the exhausted finances, was to reckon the sum which he 
could tinder different pretexts extract from nations placed 
m dependence upon us, in order to relieve by so much the 
people among whom he needed to strengthen his popularity 
Of all these notions, the weakest were the Genoese. He 
began with them. Still mdependent m name, they had 
just elected a Prtmiional Government Bonaparte had 
fully decided to incorporate Genoa with France, but, 
desirous at the same time not to fetter the negotiations for 
peace, and to preserve the credit of the new Govenunent 
which he wished to lay under contribution, he directed 
Talleyrand to inform them of our odhesiOD, at the same 
time that he informed him of fais intention of annexing 
Genoa to France m a few months. This short reprieve 
WHS rated at two mllhons. The Genoese nobles have, he 
said ‘already g i ven a great deal, but the merchants have 
not been ov^ordened. Explain to the Munster of Finance 
that^ if this Convention did not take plac^ GeneaJ Maatdna 
would be authorised to levy a cootribution on the pnnapal 
merchants, as he did m Switzerland (Dec. i8 1799) 

Holland came next As long as our troops had occupied 
Holland, under pretext of protecting it, but m reality to 
fight from it, for HoUand m no way asked to be 

protected, the Government of this country had provided 
for their Trmint^<»nwnp^., notwithstanding the ruinous e:q)ense 
to It of *0 large an army The greater part of this army 
had been withdrawn to go and fight m La Vendee, and 
only a weak corps of occupation was left behmd. Bona 
parte determmed, however that the Batamn Bepubhe 
should continue to find the pay maintenance, and board 
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of all the troops which had quitted Holland , for this reason, 
he said, ‘ That in fighting on the Rhine (which was untrue, 
for they were fighting in La Vendee), they did not cease to 
be employed for the Batavians The question ought not 
even to be raised’ (to Talleyrand, Jan 13, 1800) 

This IS not all At the time of the war between the 
French Republic and Holland, our armies had taken 
Flushing, a long alliance had since effaced the remem- 
brance of this exploit, and the peace concluded between 
the two nations had led the Dutch to believe that they had 
regained possession of a toi\n shut m on all sides m their 
terntor}', and which we could not dream of holding Bona- 
parte proposed to sell it back to them for forty millions, 
as having become our property (to Talleyrand, Jan 13) 

And as he foresaw that the Legislative Assembly would 
oppose such a bargain, he issued a decree by \\hich he 
decided, ‘That no communication of this arrangement 
should be made to the Legislative Body, seeing that this 
transfer was a consequence of the light of conquest, and as 
such came exclusively under mihtary authority’ (decree 
of Jan 24) 

Hoping, m spite of the exhausted state of Holland, to 
obtain still further supplies, he addressed a letter to the 
leading men and mumcipal authorities of the town of 
Amsterdam, in order to induce them, by flattery or intimi- 
dation, to raise a loan of ten or twelve milhons (March 8, 
1800) He conceived the singular idea of sending this 
letter by his aide-de-camp Marmont, a brilliant soldier, but 
naturally absolutely ignorant of this kind of negotiation, 
and his embarrassment at the part assigned to him did not 
tend to increase his power of persuasion over the Dutch 
capitalists Marmont had, however, the hardly less strange 
mission of offenng them as a pledge of the debt a diamond 
— tlie Regent^ But this onginal expedient obtained no 
other success than that of exciting much laughter 

The free town of Hamburg had been on bad terms with 
France ever since the Senate of this city had thought it 
their duty to accede to the simultaneous demands of 
Mlmoires de Mai mont 
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England, Austria, and Russia, for the calradition of the 
Irishmen, Blackwell and Nappcr Tandy The Senate of 
Hamburg excused themselves on the ground of the con- 
itramt to which they had been subject, and expressed their 
regret to the First Consul But Bonaparte, who had already 
punished these magistrates by the bitterest reproaches, took 
care not to lose such an opportunity of mal^g them pay 
ransom. In making this sort of r^ew of his tiibutane, 
Hamburg occurred to his mind, and he resolved at once to 
profit by the terror he had spread abroad. TaUeyrand 
received orders to demand from four to six milhons from 
the inhabitants of Hamburg as the price of a fuller recon 
dilation with the French Republic. This was the moment 
when Duroc had just offered Hambnrg to the k^rig of 
Prussia as the price of on alliance with us. The desnes 
of the king m this direcdoo were known at Hamburg, 
Bonaparte directed Talleyrand to wnte to the that 

whate\'er greed Prussia might evince, and whatever offers 
that Power might be disposed to make ns, the French 
Government could be rcconoJed with Hamburg, thus 
putting a pnee on the friendship of France. Even then it 
was not sure, for while he speculated so freely on these 
hopes and fears, Beumonville, the successor of Dtrroc at 
Berlin, contmaed none the less to offer Hamburg to Prussia, 
Of an the secondary States placed within our reach, there 
only remained Switzerland and Portugal to be turned to 
account It was useless to think of gettmg anything from 
Switicrland, so entirely had she been nimed by the depreda 
tions which had served to funusb funds for the expedition 
to Egypt, and more recently by the ravages of the war of 
which she became the theatre. As for the Portuguese, who 
had reluctantly loUowcd the fortunes of England, they asked 
to make peace with us, and had even sent negotiationf for 
this purpose. Indulgence might have been shown to this 
little State, situated m the sphere of attraction of a Power 
to which It was incapable of offering resistance, and unahle 
to do ufl cither good or harm. To grant peace was there 
fore the best that could be done , and it would have been 
concluded at once, if only the interests of the two natwns 
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Ind been conbultod ]>iit ]>ompiric wislicd PorLugal to 
I)U} It and lie put ofi the conclusion indofinitcl} ‘ If it 
be jiosbible,’ he wrote to 'lallejrand, ‘in the present slate 
of ifiairs, to obtain eight or ten millions from l^orlugal, it 
IS of the greatest importance to do so Such an addition 
to our means, assigned for instance to the arm) of Italy, 
would give Us thirl) more chances out of a hundred’ 
(]an 13, iSoo) 

'Ihusall our international inleiesls were sacrificed to the 
desire of ( oining mone),and, instead of making allies of 
these small nations, accustomed by a jiohcy of three 
centuncb to look to us as their natural protectors, we 
forced them to bLCome our secret enemies, by a system of 
extortion which was to cost us dear in the hour of danger 
And these extortions were about to become more fatal to 
those who were sup])osed to profit by them than to those 
e\en whom they despoiled, for if they crushed the con- 
quered, they depra\ed the conquerors 

Adopted to da) as an eas) cx])edient, it was about to 
become by dcgiecs a necessit), by accustoming the people 
to count on resources suiicrior to their real retenue, and 
giMiig them eigcr aspirations be)ond their means To-day 
they satisfied this ambitious democracy by giving it, in lieu 
of the aims it had first pursued, the spoils of weak states 
To-morrow it would require the whole of Europe to ravage 

Histor)’’, moreover, will tell, that m this sad auction 
French democracy was not only the dupe, it w’as also the 
accomplice It was thus that it was seen to relinquish 
without a murmur the little w'hich the Eighteenth Brumaire 
had left of the liberties of the Revolution A Consular 
decree, dated Janu.ar)' 17, iSoo, suppressed by a stroke of 
the pen all the political journals, with the exception of the 
thirteen papers knowm to be devoted to the new order of 
things The decree said that the measure w'as only taken 
w'hile the war lasted , but it was to remain as long as Bona- 
parte’s power, and the number of tolerated journals w^as 
shortly after reduced by fresh suppressions This act had 
not even an excuse Historians have alleged in justification 
‘ the indiscretions committed by the press with regard to 
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military operations. Not only had these journals neTtr 
given any cause of complaint m this respect, but even if 
they had wished, it would have been difi&oilt for them to 
do »o for sev'cml months had still to elapse before the 
commencement of those opemtions. 

As for the attacks which they had made on foreign 
Cabinets, they had m publishing them not abused dbe 
Btnetest and most harmless nght, and their violence was 
soon tar surpassed by that of the McmUvr Not one of 
these pretexts will bear esamination. The true motive of 
the measure was, that Bonaparte mtended there should be 
only one voice heard m France — his own. The fiaends of 
hTjcrty felt the blow but the pubhc remamed mdiflcrent, 
and mtuuidatjon was already so powerful that not a cngle 
voice was raised m protest 

A sad omen for the fbturc, silence deepened m pro- 
portion as the Govemment seemed to become consolidated- 
The activity of the First Consul, the apparent novelty of 
his creations, which were most ol^en nothmg but copies, 
more or less disguised, of the onaent the repose 

that he seemed to promise France, the energy of hrs 
administration, the prestige and renown of his name, 
deceived everybody with regard to the real drift of his acts. 
They were syjtemabcally accepted with whatever mearung 
he chose to give them. 

Never was the contrast between actions and words pushed 
further never was popular phraseology more audaaously 
used to destroy e v er y ihtng which this phraseology repre- 
sented. In the least important roeosnres of Bonaparte we 
constantly recognise the rnan, who at the tune of the ex 
pulsion of the Deputies of the Five Hundred, had declared 
i-hnr he opened the era of representative governments 
the man who afterwards, m ord« to re-establish the State 
prisons, based his measure on considerationa in favour of 
mdividual hberty It was m the name of liberty and 
equably flint he drove out the representatives of the nation, 
silenced the press, and transported the Jacobins withont 
trial The public, who wanted no more than a pretext for 
making the changes, adopted with avidity declarations that 
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left a shadow of dignity to its submission , men being more 
wilhng to be supposed credulous than to oivn themselves 
cowards Thus a tacit compact was established between 
them On one side usurpation was to be cloaked under 
the semblance and formulas of hberty, while on the other 
men were to be content with a derisive homage, without 
looking into the substance of things 

This twofold hypocrisy, still more humiliating for the 
subjects than for the master, was strikingly displayed at the 
time of the installation of the First Consul m the Tuileries 
This change of residence was an excessively perilous feat 
for Bonaparte In the eyes of the people, on whom 
material facts make a much deeper impression than those 
which appeal to reason, this taking possession of the ancient 
palace of our kings was much more significant than any of 
the acts which had estabhshed the dictatorship of Bonaparte 
And though this determination had been announced long 
before, though they had tned to lessen its importance by 
publishing that the Tuileries was to be ‘ the Palace of the 
Government,’ they were perfectly aware that no one was the 
dupe of this abstract and impersonal designation , and they 
were not without uneasiness about the consequences of such 
a step The Government was Bonaparte, and it was per- 
haps imprudent so quickly after the days of the Revolution 
to lodge a general in the Tuileries, when the representatives 
of the nation were installed m the midst of the harlots of 
the Palais Royal 

In order to quiet the apprehensions of those who saw in 
this measure a beginning of monarchical restoration, the First 
Consul conceived the idea of placing in the long gallery of 
the Tuileries a collection of statues, the choice of which, 
far from indicating his personal predilections, as was said, 
was evidently calculated to work on public opinion There 
were assembled pell-mell great men of all times, who would 
have been profoundly astonished at thus meeting one 
another, and at finding themselves the objects of a common 
adoration Demosthenes by the side of Alexander, Cicero, 
Cato, and Brutus by the side of Caesar, Frederick the 
Great between Washington and Mirabeau Farther on, a 
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few republican heroes who had died for the French Revolu- 
tion — Marceau, Ehigommier Joubcit. Some were his 
sureties with the nrvolotionists, and triumphantly refuted 
those who denounced his monarchical designs. Others 
were mtended to keep alive the hopes of such as already 
hailed him for the new Cresar The entire medley was 
symbolical of that fusion which he was so impatient to 
realise m opinions and parties. It might almost be said 
that thmgs lost then- natural mcanmg, and only kept that 
which he chose to give. 

A grand and pompous ceremony to celebrate the pre 
sentation to the TempU c/ Man that is to say to the 
Invahdes, of the Tur^h standards taken in the battle of 
Aboukir was arranged to take place a few days previous to 
the installation of the First Consul m the TmJenes, m order 
that his popnianty might be testified to afresh by a brilhant 
ovation which would silence the feeble murmur of those 
who dared to disapprove of this first step towards the 
throne. 

Unfortunately the exploits of Aboukir were of rather 
anaent date. They had already been turned to account 
once on his return from the Egyptian erpedition, and there 
was reason to fear that they would not afford suffiaent fuel 
to the enthusiasm that was to be exated. Just then news 
of the death of Washmgton arrived in Europe. Bonaparte 
saw m this event a sort of unhoped for theme for the mani- 
festation which would be most useful to his designs. Who 
but he would ever have conceived the idea of usmg this 
grand name for his own glonficnbon? He immediately 
caught at it with that theatrical art, and that mcomparable 
i prvpn which are perhaps the most striking traits of his 
gemos. He announced it to France by on order of the day 
m mutation of the famous motion by which Mimbeau 
announced the death of Franklm to the Constitutional 
Assembly Washmgton is dead. That great man fought 
against tyranny He consolidated the hberty of his country 
His name will ever be dear to the French nation, os to all 
free men of both worlds, ond esptecially to French soldiers, 
who, bke him and the Amencan soldiers, are fighting for 
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liberty and equality In consequence, the First Consul 
orders that for ten days black crape shall be suspended 
from all the standards and colours of the Repubhc 1 ’ He 
decided that a funeral ceremony m honour of Washington 
should be celebrated at the same time as the presentation 
of the standards 

The taking possession of the Tuilenes, an act openly 
monarchical, would thus be lost in the midst of this sort of 
apotheosis of repubhcan virtues On the 9th of February, 
Lannes presented the colours to the Mimster of War, seated 
between two centenanan soldiers, and surrounded by the 
pnncipal authorities In the temple, adorned with all the 
trophies of our wars, was seen the statue of the god Mars 
in repose, and not far from it the bust of Washington, a 
monstrous association, as incongruous as that which placed 
the eloge of that great man under the auspices of the 
Eighteenth Brumaire 1 After Berthier had replied to Lannes, 
M de Fontanes, who that day made his dkbjit as a courtier, 
pronounced the funeral oration of the repubhcan hero An 
elegant orator, whose language was pure and classical, a 
writer of perfect correctness, as supenor as it is possible to 
be m that academical style which implies mediocrity of 
intellect as well as of character, M de Fontanes proved by 
this discourse that he could carry out the intentions of his 
master with a subtle tact which concealed aU that was jarring 
His panegyric was m reality a continuous parallel drawn 
between Washmgton and Bonaparte, and though the second 
term of this comparison was almost always understood, it 
was not the less present to every mind, thanks to the choice 
even of his encomiums and his contrasts 

Thus, in criticising Washmgton as a general, Fontanes 
remarked that he had more sohdity than bnlhance, that 
judgment rather than enthusiasm had marked his manner 
of command and of campaign ‘ Moreover,’ he added, ‘ no 
people can henceforth give lessons of heroism to the one 
which possesses m its bosom every model The military 
exploits achieved by the French troops had eclipsed all that 
had hitherto shed a lustre over the same career His con- 
ceptions,’ he repeated, ‘ were more sagacious than they were 
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daring he did not font admiratwn, but he always commanded 
cstccnx There ore prodigious men who appear at inter 
vals on the stage of the world with a character for su p remacy, 
a kind of supernatural inspiration animate* all their thought!, 
an inesistiblc movement is given to all their enterprises. 
The multitude seeks them in its midsl^ and no longer finds 
them it nuscs rts eyes, and beholds m a sphere radiant 
with hght and glory one who only appeared foolhardy to 
the Ignorant and envious, ^\a!hmgton had not that lofty 
and tmjxmng chamoienstta nkiok sinit evory tntelhgtna 
he displayed more order and regularity than strength and 
elevation m his ideas. 

We sec by these passages for whose benefit the parallel 
was drawn. In the eyes of this orator elevatioil of ideas 
was unscrupuloos ambition, seetmg before all thmgs noisy 
renown and power He depicted Washington, however as 
repressing aadoaty on all mdesi, and restoring order m the 
midst of confusion. It was when he had persuaded his 
enemies that he had strength to govern them that he 
was able to restore peace and liberty to his country 
Here the orator went beyond oU bounds, and let his secret 
anxiety be too dearly seen. It was going a httle too far 
to mvoLe the example and authonty of Washington m 
support of the couf^ltat of Bnimane. He reminded 
his bearers that, peace once signed, Washmgton had 
resigned his power henceforth only to employ legal arms 
against faction, which led them to hope that, when once 
the war wns terminated, Bonaparte would one day do the 
same. 

Yes, he exdaimed, m condosion thy cotmsels will be 
heard, O Washington O wamor O legislator 0 crtixen 
without reproach 1 He who while yet young surpassed thee 
on the field of battle shaTT like thee dose with his triumphant 
hands the wounds of hi* country 

It was thus that the praise of true greatness served to 
eralf: fiilse greatness. The ambition which abases, crushes, 
degrades men, was placed above that which frees and raises 
them. The gemus which destroys was preferred to that 
which builds up. The shadow of Washington was evoked 
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from the tomb to escort to the dwelling of kings the son 
of the Revolution who had denied his mother 

A name, but recently still dear to France, naturally pre- 
sented itself to men’s minds on the occasion of an oration 
on Washington It was that of Lafayette, his companion in 
arms and his friend. Fontanes had received orders to pass 
It over in silence a trait of httleness which might have 
served as a commentary on his adulations Bonaparte was 
installed m the Tmleries on the same day on which the 
Mointew published the discourse pronounced m honour of 
the founder of American democracy The public, who 
associated their two names, hailed with applause this 
monarchical ceremony, by trying to persuade themselves 
that they were taking part in a republican festival 
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SESSroV OF THE ^'EAR VIH — CENTRAUSATION 

OvE organ of pubbc opmioo stfll remained. This waj the 
Tribanc not the Tnbone from which had flashed so 
many strokes of genius, and whence so many Bovereign 
deaoes bad been issued, but the Tnbnne shranken, abased, 
endosed round about with silence and obsennty In these 
more than modest conditions, the legislaare power could 
scarcely give umbrage to a goremment as strong as that 
of the First Consul- It bad not been Judged prudent to 
dispense with the hdp of this body in the emmently 
legislative task of reorgnntsuig France but m accepting the 
assistance of these fellow workers as a necessary evil, 
Bonaparte wished to rob them of all their anaent pre- 
rogatives, except the ngbt of approniig of the plans of the 
GovemmenL Of the four assemblies between whom 
Bonaparte had distributed a feeble portion of the functions 
which formerly belonged to a smgle body one only was 
animated by a sentiment of mdepcndencc it was that 
which the Constitution had treated with the most distrust, 
because it possessed both the nght of discussion and 
pubbaty which seemed to promise it a shadow of influence 
on the public. This was the Tribune. But this very 
tnnfl Vnqr ve dispKBition iH ft body elected and paid by the 
Government, and deprived of all efficaaouj means of 
ranking its opinion prevail, was tempered by a prudence of 
which it would perhaps be nnpossible to find another 
example m the history of deliberative assetnbbes. It is 
only by the most audaaoos of mystifications that the story 
of a fiictious Tribunate has been imposed on the ignorant. 
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Never -was there a more scrupulous or more moderate 
Opposition than that of this minority of 20 or 25 members, 
who persisted after the i8th Brumaiie in not despairing of 
French liberty If a reproach can be cast upon them, it is 
that on more than one occasion consideration for their 
opponents amounted to pusillanimity In the voluminous 
official reports of the sittings of the Tribunate we find no 
instance in which violent language was used, except the 
hasty expression which escaped from Duveyrier on the 
third sitting, and wdiich he very soon afterwards retracted 
We look m vain for a single hostile manifestation , we find, 
on the contrary, plenty of advances and concessions, which 
were to remain useless To refuse something to him who 
wants ever3i;hing is as certain to offend as to yield 
nothing 

However little there was to fear from a Tribunate which 
held Its mandate from the Government instead of from the 
people, w'hich had neither the power of proposing nor 
voting laws, and whose office was reduced to a sort of con- 
sultation before a mute assembly, it was still the only 
representative of the liberty of the Tribune in the new 
institutions Hence the excessive precautions which Bona- 
parte took against the possible extension of its influence, 
and the sort of hatred he conceived for it, even before its 
voice had been heard Two rneasures, taken at the onset, 
testified to his distrust and aversion The first was the 
choice of the building assigned to the assembly for the 
place of its sittings The second was a bill conferring on 
the Government itself the right of fixing the necessary time 
for the discussion and study of the laws which were 
presented to it. 

The Tnbunate had been installed m the Palais Royal, 
which was at that time the haunt of harlots and gamblers 
The choice of such a locality for the only assembly where 
freedom of speech was permitted appeared unsmtable, and, 
right or wrong, it was thought to have been made intention- 
ally, m the hope of discrediting the Tribunes However 
this may be, not a single complaint was raised on the 
subject, but, as some citizens had been dnven out of 
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Ihcjr dffrlluigB without compensation at the time of the 
installation, their case was brought before the nssembJf 
Duveyrier a tnbune well known for his talent os an 
advocate, and whose ardonr m opposition quickly oiler 
wards changed to real In a contrary direction established 
their claims m a tally which has remained celebrated for 
Its mere boldness. This speech, for which no one besides 
the author was responsible, is almost the only one which 
historians have invariably cited m the legislatiTe career of 
the Tnbnnatc, as if they were determined beforehand to 
justify the blows which ^naparte afterwards dealt to this 
institution- ^Vhilc defending the mterests of the proprietors, 
Dnveyner alluded to the remarks which had been made 
relative to the choice of the locahty assigned to hjs col 
leagues. He declared, for his own part, he did not 
approve of these cnacisms I render homage, be said, 
to the popular intention of those who wished that the 
tribunes of the people should tit amidst the people, that 
the defenders of the people should meet on the scene of 
Its hrst tnumph I thank them for having allowed us the 
means of nemng from this i-ery tribune the spot on which 
the generous CamiUe, giving the signal for a glonom 
movement, displayed that national cockade which gave 
birth to 90 many prodigies, to which so many heroes owe 
the celebrity of their arms, and which we will never lay 
down but with our lives. I thank them for having enabled 
us to see that spot, which, if people dared to talk to us of 
an idol of fifteen days, would remind us of the demolition 
of an idol of fifteen centimes. 

This speech, on hnpnidcnt bat excusable retaliation for 
the want of respect displayed for the Tribunate, was the 
inspiration of a purely indmdoal resentment Not only 
was It not a geneial nuuufestation, but it forms in the col 
lection of the Tribomtian speeches a unique exception 
and, a few days after it was retracted by the author himself 
whuJi makes it difficult to keep up the old story of the 
provocations of the Tribunate. The moment that liberty 
of speech was granted to this assembly it could not, with- 
out gross unfairness, be held responsible for the opinions 
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of one of Its members In the sitting of the 5th of 
Januar), Stanislas Girardin rose to repudiate all association 
with the sentiments expressed by Duvcyrier ‘For his ow'n 
part he was far from thanking those who had assigned this 
palace to the Tribunate for its sittings No place w'as 
more unsuitable, alike in a political and m a moral point 
of Mcw’ Happily, no member wxas foolish enough to 
belie\e that \chement harangues would reorganise seditious 
groups He hoped he should hear no more such expres- 
sions as those which had escaped one of his colleagues, 
and which were irrelevant, for no idols were know’n in 
I* ranee’ He then moved that each member should 
promise individually ‘to perform with fidelity the functions 
which the Constitution had assigned to him ’ 

Du\eyrier thanked Girardin for having given him an 
opportunity of denying the interpretation w'hich had mali- 
ciously been given to his expressions, not refiecting that if 
his words had not that meaning they meant nothing at all 
an ill-considered disavow'al of an unseasonable sally, and 
which certainly did not indicate a very dangerous adversary 
He then asked to be the first to make the declaration of 
fidelit}', that was to take the place of the oath, which the 
First Consul had suppressed as of no use This suppres- 
sion was a homage rendered to the philosophical spirit of 
the age A simple and purely personal engagement w'as 
considered more binding than one in w'hich the Deity was 
introduced But it was not long before Bonaparte repented 
of his determination m this respect, for he was already 
beginning to think of utilising God 

The discussion w^as opened on the bill which proposed 
to assign to the Government the nght of fixing the time 
necessaty for the examination of the laws m the Tribunate 
The bill provided that the Government should send three 
copies of the proposed laws, one to the Council of State, 
another to the Legislative Body, and, lastly, one to the 
Tribunate - On a day fixed by the Government the 
Tnbunate should be ready to discuss the law, by means of 
its orators, before the Legislative Body, together with the 
orators of the Council of State If the time fixed did not 
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appear sufBaent, the Legulativc Body could prolong it on 
the demand of the tnbimcs. If the tnbiracs did not 
pre»ent themsdres at the debate, their consent was taken 
for gnuitciL 

This was not all the law was to be sent to them with- 
out any statement of reasons, which deprived the Tribunate 
of all means of cnticisra and the Go\'enimcnt reserved to 
Itself the right of withdrawing it, and presenting it afresh at 
will m the course of the session 

This bill was not only stamped with a distrust insulting 
to on assembly which was, after all, the only legitimate 
judge of the time it required to form an opinion, It also 
put mto the hands of the Government an assured means of 
rendenng whenever it pleased, all discussion impossible. 
Bonaparte, dumig the Provisional Consulate had con 
ducted the legislative commissions m a military manner 
As these tactics had succeeded, be now wished to impose 
on the new assemblies the same rapid and summary mode 
of procedure. The appeal of the tnbunes to the mutes of 
the Legislative Body was certainly a feeble guarantee, but 
this appeal was offensive to their digmty and the guarantee 
would necessarily become illusory by reason of the ftequent 
use they would be constrained to make of iL 

The unreasonableness of the measure, and the hostile 
mtcntion which hod inspired it, struct all sensible minds. 
Still, never was a more hostile law resuted with more 
moderatioiL The necessity was so generally felt of not 
famishing any pretext for anger to the impcnous man on 
whom everydimg depended, that the commission named 
by the Tribunate for the examination of the law proposed 
Its adoption, while they acknowlct^ed its defects.^ Several 
gpeoten successively pomted out the danger without 
receiving any satisfkctoiy reply The etiongest argument 
that could 1« urged m support of the law was, as usual, 
drawn from the necessity of the situation. The Tribunes 
were to consider said Chauvelm, the cnUcal ctreum 
stances m which they were placed the state of several 
^ Rapperi tU AtaiAan Arduve* Padcmentafrei, pnhlWea pai 
Midhml et lanrent j dn 15 niv6»e aa Vm (Jdl 5 iSoo). 
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Departments of tlie Republic, rvhich called for urgent 
measures , calumny, which was watching them , the divi- 
sions, vhich such calumny look delight m supposing already 
to exist among them , lastly, the pressing need of union 
between the powers ’ In order to insuie this union of the 
powers, they had become willing to sacrifice everything to 
a single one of them 

There wxas at that lime among Ihe Tnbunes a man w'ho 
united generosity of sentiments to the most brilliant gifts of 
intelligence, and w hose graceful and happy genius deserx'ed 
a less tarnished epoch The descendant of a French family 
exiled at the time of our religious wxars, Eenjamin Constant 
de Rebecque, had returned to France along with liberty 
He adored liberty with a passion which w'as a truly here- 
ditarj' gift Placed, on his entrance into public life, in the 
first rank among politicians by waitings w'hich his intelligent 
and courageous hatred of terrorist despotism had inspired, 
he now came to dispute with military despotism the last 
remnants of our free institutions He rose to speak to 
oppose the bill 

Benjamin Constant had understood better than any one 
all the disadvantages resulting from the organisation of the 
Tribunate, which seemed to condemn this assembly to a 
systematic opposition He first tned to put his colleagues 
on then guard against a danger which would deprive their 
cnticisms of all value The Tribunate was not a body in 
permanent opposition, whose special vocation w^as to resist 
every bill presented to it Neither was it an assembly of 
orators, who only aimed at success in debate. It was the 
organ of national discussion, and interested, like aU the 
bodies of the State, in seeing that useful proposals should 
be adopted without delay ‘ If this truth had been recog- 
nised,’ he continued, ‘if the constitutional mission of the 
Tribunate had not been misunderstood, the biU which is 
now before you would probably have undergone many 
changes But the idea of a perpetual opposition, whatever 
the measure may be, — the idea that the vocation of the 
Tribunate can only be to delay the passing of a law, — has 
stamped aU the clauses of this bill with a restless and un- 
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controllable eagerness to evade, by rapidaty and haste, 
ossamed opposjttoa , to present propositions on the wing 
as It were, m the hope that we may not be able to lay hold 
of them , and to hurry them away from our examination 
hl.c an enemy's anny and tmasCorm them into laws before 
we can overtake them. 

In order to judge the bill, it was necessary, according 
to him to examine the abuses to which it was exposed 
and to those who objected that this was an expression of 
distrust, he rephed that the Constitution itself was also an 
act of distrust Now the possible abuse on the part of 
the Government was such, with this bw thnt it could 
henceforth suppress all discussion, by shortening the deby 
Its nnfitness to fix the length of these debys was prov^ 
by the insnffiaency even of the time assign^ for the dis- 
cussion of the bw which was then under deliberation. The 
Go\-ernment had given three days to the Tribunate to fonn 
Its opinion, and these three days had been found quite 
inadequate, although the measure tmder discussion was 
extremely simple. \Vhat would it be when it came to bws 
of a hundred dauses, affecting the life, property honour 
and liberty of atuens ? They pleaded the necessity of bws 
of urgency , but it was these bws of urgency which had 
caused all the misfortunes and all the enmes of the Revolu 
tion It was tune to return to the slow methods of calm 
epochs. If danger became imminent, they might rely on 
the pamotism of the Tribunate. 

All the provisions of the bill fell sucxessivdy xmder the 
irony of an attack full of force and reason. ‘ Doubtless, 
he said m conclusion, harmony is desirable between the 
authonties of the Republic but the independence of the 
Tribunate is no less necessary to this harmony than the 
constitutional authority of the Government. Without tki 
ttukpcndtnu of tht Tniunaft there would be naihor kamiony 
nor coKstitution there would only be lermtude and sHenee^ 
silcna whuh all Europe would hear 1 

This prophetic warning tell unheeded. In spite of the 
efforts of Benjamin Constant and his friends, the bill was 
adopted, even m the Tribunate, by a majonty of 54 
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an approval vhich the Legislative Body hastened to con- 
firm by Its vote The cnticisins of the Opposition were 
not, however, lost The law had been so eloquently 
denunciated, and its possible abuse so vividly descnbed, 
that the Go^ ernment only ventured to apply it with caution, 
and on one point even amended it A statement of grounds 
was to be presented to tlie Tribunate along with each pro- 
posed law 

The speech of Benjamin Constant produced a deep 
sensation, but the public, already weaned from the great 
interests of political life, was much more struck by the 
Voltairian gracefulness of that sparkling intelligence than 
by the irrefutable solidity of his arguments In the Tribu- 
nate, Riouffe took the opportunity to signalise himself by a 
panegjuic on the First Consul of incredible extravagance , 
he claimed the nght ‘ to praise him whom the whole world 
praised , ha\ung hitherto eulogised proscribed virtue alone, 
he wished to show a new kind of courage, that of celebrating 
genius in the bosom of power and of victory,’ and he 
carried, in fact, this kind of courage, which had never been 
perilous, so far, — he mixed vnth his homage of the new 
master so much violence and so many denunciations against 
his adversaries, — that the Assembly interrupted him several 
times, and called him to order The zeal of Riouffe was 
soon after rewarded by appointment to a Prefecture 

The First Consul had been displeased at the feeble 
opposition which his bill had met in the Tribunate This 
irritation was, however, afterwards calmed, and the article 
which the Moutfcar published on this discussion only 
expressed a mildly acerb tone of vexation ‘ After all,’ it 
said, ‘the result was rather satisfactory than otherwise, 
there was nothing alarming in the opposition of 26 persons 
out of 80 The scruples of timid minds had more to do 
with this vote than ill-wiU In fact, everything authorised 
the conviction that there did not exist in the Tribunate any 
combined and systematic opposition, — m short, any real 
opposition But everybody thirsted for glory, everybody 
wished to consign his name to the hundred tongues 
of Fame, and some men had yet to learn that they amve 
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witli less certainty at consideration by the ambition of 
malung fine Ej>ccchcs, than by perseverance in serving use 
full) or even obscurely that public which applauds and 
judges. ^ 

The day previous to that on which he was to deliver 
his speech^ Benjamin Constant said to his friend Madame 
de Statb whose salon was the rendezvous of oh the talent, 
beauty and celebrities of the daj Your salon is filled 
with persons who please yoa If I speal. to-morrow it will 
be empty , think of that Follow your conviction she 
nobly replied. The next day his prediction was fulfilled 
to the letter 

Madame de Stael herself relates that all her invitations 
were refused^ The First Consul pubbely reproached bis 
brother Joseph for frequenting her house. Btrt he did not 
content hrraself with this dispby of ill temper The con 
queroT of Italy was not ashamed to attach a woman, for the 
very moderate speech of the man whom he did not yet dare 
to presenbe He was, moreover more sure of stoppmg s 
man of delicacy of feeling by first striking him through the 
object of his aflecuons. Foacb^ sent for Madame de StaSl 
and told her that the First Consul suspected her of having 
dated Benjamin Constant She repbed that her finend 
was a man of too lofty a mmd for his opinions to be 
attributed to a woman that his speech, moreover did not 
contain a word which ought to offend the First Consul. 
Fouch^ admitted iHvi, but still ended by advtrtng Madame 
de Stael ic go tnto ihe amniry a hypocritical euph emism 
under which this officer of pobce was henceforth to disguise 
his orders for exile. Such was the commencement of those 
vile persecutions against women which fell successively on 
Mmes. de Stael, Rtamuer d Avaui, de Cbevreose, de Balbi, 
de Champccnctr, de Damaa, and so many other persons 
remarkable for their intelligence, their beauty or then 
virtues The world has witnessed many despotisms, but it 
has not often seen one so suspiaous as to fear even the 
power which a woman mn exerase. Bonaparte was no 
1 of Jim. 9 

• Ten Years ef Exdt. Bj Ifidame de SUd. 
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longer content with destroying liberty m institutions He 
pursued it even into the bosom of private life, and the 
inoffensive criticism of drawing-room conversation became 
as insufferable to him as the contradiction of a great and 
free Assembly 

The Tribunate and the Legislative Body were about to 
examine the whole of the organic laws elaborated by the 
Council of State, that is to say, the plan of a complete le- 
construction of the organisation, administrative and judicial 
The first bill presented to them related to the organisation 
of the Court of Appeal This bill only contained two 
important innovations on the organisation created by the 
Constituent Assembly The first allowed an appeal to the 
supreme court against decisions given in the first instance 
by the /ugcs dc Patx , the second assigned to the Court of 
Appeal the prosecution of the magistrates of all the tribunals 
for offences committed by them in the exercise of their 
functions 

The evident intention of this last clause was to withdraw 
the magistrates from subjection to the common law, and 
render their dependence more strict The Constitution 
required, in all judicial proceedings implying afflictive or 
infamous punishment, the intervention of a jury of accusa- 
tion and of a jury of judgment Here the Court of Appeal 
was transformed into a jury of accusation, which was dealing 
a blow both at equality before the law and at the character 
of this supreme magistracy, created exclusively to watch 
over the maintenance of legal forms In this respect more 
than m any other the jury was a guarantee, for judges 
being made for the citizens, and not for the Government, 
it was weU to maintain them under the junsdiction and 
surveillance of those who were most interested m their 
nght administration Judgment, it is true, was left to 
ordinary tribunals, but to assign prosecution to a special 
tribunal was to give it the power of paralysing at will the 
action of justice, under the influence either of anxiety for 
an esprit de corps or for the interests of the Government, 
which are never made secondary to those of citizens This 
was centralisation applied to justice , and it was, moreover 
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a first step in the nuschicvous direction of tribunaux 
d'txcepUoru 

Thiessi^onc of those obsctmi Tribunes who then struggled 
against the encroachments of despotism without any other 
satisfaction than that of discharging a duty, demonstrated 
m a stnlingly dear and logical speech the numerous dc 
feels of the bilL It nevertheless passed in the Tnbunale 
by a majority of two , but the Legikativc Body forced to 
make a choice between a vote of adoption or one of rejec 
tion, havmg no nght to propose an amendment by which 
they could have corrected the defects of the measure, 
shrank from the danger of making it law and threw it out 
This was the only one rejected in the course of the session, 
except two measures, one rcbtire to the nght jDf tatmg tolls 
on bndges, and another re-estabhshmg for the benefit of 
the State certain ground rents which had been supp re ss ed 
as feudal. These checks do not indicate a very stroug 
spmt of systematic opposition, especially when we consider 
the immense number of laws whidi were submitted to these 
two assanbliet. This vote, moreover did not hinder the 
Government from presenting the bflj agam shortly after 
wards, slightly modified m some secondary pomts, by 
cmbod)^^g rt m the gcneml plan of judicial organisation. 

In the fitting of the 7th of February Rcederer read to 
the Legislative Assembly on explanation of the grand plan 
which was the keystone, as it were, to the Consular 
establishment It was a dcscnption and justificatian of the 
vast administrative meebanum which was about to place 
France under the hand of Bonaparte, by giving bun power 
to move a nation of thirty miflions like a single regiment 
This mechanism was centralisation. The name was new 
the thing as old as despotism. Whenever the forces and 
powers of a state are centred m a single hand, there is 
centralisation m a form more or less elementary it exists 
m entue plenitude, when despotism is regularised and 
provided with all its organs. The great Asiatic monarchies, 
Rome m its decline, and, m later tnnea, Lows XTV bad 
all known and practised it Napoleon restored it, and 
brought It to perfection. After him the mstrument was 
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found so convenient, that it long survived the Government 
of which It was the mainspring The exposition of Roederer 
was written in that abrupt and peremptory style which the 
Councillors of State had borrowed from their master 
Humble as clerks in their intercourse with Bonaparte, 
they assumed the most unceremonious manner when deahng 
with the Legislative Assembly, and would have willingly 
presented themselves before it whip m hand Roederer 
proceeded by absolute aphorisms, as became the representa- 
tive of an authority which suffered no contradiction , but 
his declaration of principles was perfectly arbitrary It 
does not bear examination It is based upon this funda- 
mental axiom, that if ‘to judge is the work of many, to 
administer ought to be the work of a single man ’ Tlus 
definition is merely a confusion of words, for all administra- 
tion imphes two distinct operations, namely, discussion, 
which ought to be the work of many, and action, which 
gams by being the work of one 

The new administrative organisation was a simplification 
analogous to that which had just been accomplished in the 
Government itself The dehberative bodies were systemati- 
cally nullified for the benefit of executive authority The 
prefects were, to use Bonaparte’s own expression, so many 
First Consuls, that is to say, dictators on a small scale 
Like the head of the executive power, they had at their 
side assembhes which were supposed to take part m their 
administration, but whose power was stiff more illusory 
than that of the Legislative Assembly, for they had only 
a consultative vote It was the same with the sub-prefects 
and mayors, who represented the Government on the lower 
step of this admmistrative ladder The whole system was a 
sort of hierarchy of dictatorships, placed one above another, 
and terminating in one, — that of the First Consul 

This conception had not, for that matter, even the ment 
of originahty It was only borrowed from the old absolutist 
arsenal It was as nearly as possible the system of tntend- 
ances of Richeheu, brought to perfection by Louis XIV — 
an institution which the old regime had finally abandoned 
as oppressive and sterile AVe may add, too, in support 
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of the rfgimc of tnlcndanceSf that its abuses were partly 
redeemed by the protection which it offered against the 
usurpations of an insolent and tynmnlcal nobility, thnt the 
intcndants had no Influence in issues between the authorities 
and pnratc indmduals,- — a jurisdiction at that tune assigned 
to parliaments , m short, that the most prosperous part of 
hrance the pays iPitat the object of enry of all the other 
pronnccs, escaped this Government, and administered their 
own affairs 

This rigime had sunk under its own abuses. The 
provincial assemblies had tnomphed with Turgot The 
Constituent had ogam cstended their functions but it 
had extended them too far — a proceeding which, while rt 
revived local life in France after it hnH been Stiffed b} 
two centimes of centralisation, did so at the expense of 
the prompt despatch of the gencanJ bnsmess of the Stale, 
which was, to a certam extent, mixed op with that of the 
departments. The Convention governed by the iron hand 
of Its Commissioners, but it everywhere allowed local 
ass emb lies to subsist, which render^ it great service by 
stimnliting national patnousm ogainst muted Europe and 
os soon 08 calmer times returned, its ffnt care was to 
engraft these same pnnaples m the Constitution of the 
Year III, under somewhat different fonns. These bjcts 
alone suffice to clear the Revolution from the reproach of 
having created and adored centralisation. This restoration 
of a thing os old as absolntism belongs to an epoch of 
lassitude and discouragement which has nothing m common 
with those years of enthusiasm, often unmly but full of 
life, of confidence m the future, and of faith m freedom. 

The pnncipal error of the administrative organisation 
created by the Conshtntion of tie Year HI had been to 
suppress the 40 000 commercial mum opali ties of the 
Constituent, and to replace them by cantonal admmistra 
tions, about 5000 m number. The Canton though an 
excellent circums<nption since it is founded on the natur e 
of things charged with the management of the mtmiopal 
bosmess on an average, ei^t or ten communes, besides 
its own, answered voy imperfectly This was the principal 
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cause of the embarrassment and disorder of the Govern- 
ment of the Directory Moreover, the agents of the central 
power had no real authority, and could do no more than 
urge the local authorities to press the despatch of busmess 
Besides, as it has been truly remarked,^ the vices produced 
by the troubles of the Revolution have often been imputed 
to the fact of the Revolution How could the spirit of 
faction fail to creep in, when it had taken possession of 
Government itself ? 

Instead of keeping the Canton, and ridding it of the 
administration of the communes, they re-estabhshed the 
mumcipahties These were only revived, however, to 
brmg them into bondage, for not only the nomination of 
the mayors, but even that of the municipal councils, was 
assigned to the central power 

In addition to this, they devised the Arrondissement, a 
perfectly arbitrary circumscription, taking no account of 
manners, customs, or local requirements, sometimes even 
uniting populations separated by chains of mountains ^ — an 
excellent means of isolating them, crushing them, destroy- 
ing all public hfe, all collective action, in order to prevent 
any concert or any resistance The prefects or sub-prefects 
could work these disorganised masses at will, owing to the 
dissolution of all natural groups The judgment of suits 
between officials and pnvate persons had until then been 
assigned to local assembhes , the charge was now given to 
special councils, which are still called Conseils de Prefecture, 
an excellent institution, if they had not been placed in 
dependence upon the prefects All these petty assembhes, 
placed by the side of the prefects, sub-prefects, and mayors, 
were to assemble once a year, but the duration of their 
session might uot exceed a fortnight Nothmg could more 
clearly show that they were only convoked as a matter of 
form Their mission was accomplished as soon as they had 
voted the necessary supphes, and rephed to the questions 
that the Government paid them the comphment of address- 
ing to tliem 

^ Thibeaudeau, Htstoire du Consulat 
^ Archives Parhmeniaires, discours de Duchesnes 
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The same historians who have taxed the Tribunate with 
systematic hostility have blamed It in a very diiTcrent way 
with respect to this disastrous law they coraplam that its 
objections were Imoloos. In reading the numerous speeches 
which were made on this subject, Jt is true that we are 
surprised to sec that the objections raised by the speakers, 
though often very just, deal more with the details of the 
measure than with the general spmt of the law But there 
is^ very simple explanation of the lact. This general spint 
had been prejudged by the ConsUtnUon itself which had 
laid It down as a principle first, that the Ilrst Consul 
should nominate and dismiss at will the memben of the 
local administrations (Art 41) and, secondly that there 
should be orrondissements (Art i) Now the germ of the 
whole law was contamed id these two artidca, and the 
Tribune* were forced to confine themselves to a discussion 
of details, on pain of seeing themselves at once inculpated 
in on attack on the Constitudon. 

Notwithstanding the constramt imposed on them by the 
difficulty of the situation, the speakers pomted out with a 
great deal of sense the imperfections which it was easy to 
discover m the law even while admitting the pomt firom 
which it started Daunou, who concluded for its adoption 
on the ground of the urgency of the case, strongly objected 
to the preponderance given to the prefects m the councils 
of the pr^ecture, remmding his hearer*, that if to judge 
ought, as Roederer said, to be the work of many to judge 
between the administration and the subjects of their adminis- 
tration ought to be the work of many among whom nont ts 
OM admnutrator 

Duchesne* pomted out the inconvenience of the dmaion 
by nirondissements. Chnuvclm, though m favour of the 
measure, and always ready to support the Govemment, 
expressed a wish thnt the election of the mayors and 
mumapol councili should be given back to the people so 
soon os the tunes were calmer Lastly Gan fib com ba ted 
with great force a tonsequcnce of the new law hitherto 
unnoticed, which would give to the prefects the nght of 
drawing up the hits of jurymen formerly left to local 
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assemblies If this first act succeeded, if the Government 
^\ere to compose the jur}’ of men chosen by its agents, the 
principal guarantee of citizens vas gone, tliere was no 
longer a jurj”^ 

In spite of these obser\ ations, the law obtained a con- 
siderable majorit} in the Tribunate as i\ell as in the Legisla- 
te e Bod} , and for many long years the oppressive network 
of centralisation vas throum over France But the work 
vould not have been complete if the administration of 
justice had been left out The Government laid hold on 
that, as It had on the rest of administration Centralisation 
appeared so convenient, that they were bent on applying it 
to e^ er}-^ department , to religion, by means of the Con- 
cordat , to public instruction, by means of the University , 
to the press, by means of the censorship , to industrj' itself, 
by means of close protection and the strict regulation of 
patents This system required no effort of genius , Bona- 
parte had only to choose among the numerous models 
offered to him by the past The art of confiscating all 
activity for the benefit of the State had been only too well 
knovn and practised in France under the old ligimc He 
returned to this routine, and worked it vith superior intelli- 
gence, but It IS an insult to common sense to call that a 
creation A system, whose effect is to destroy all individual 
energy in a people, is not a creation, but a destruction 
He who thinks only of himself creates nothing in politics, 
because the interests of a single man, however high he may 
be placed, are never identical with those of the public 
Knowledge of the needs of the time is only to be acquired 
by self-forgetfulness, by rising above selfish calculations , a 
man needs, if not complete disinterestedness, at any rate a 
certain participation in the general ideas and passions of his 
contemporaries, things of which Bonaparte was absolutely 
Ignorant The plan of judicial organisation had been sub- 
mitted to the Tribunate , eight days were allowed for the 
examination and discussion of the measure, a time barely 
sufficient to form the most summary idea of it, especially 
when we consider the quantity of work tins Assembly had 
to get through at the same time. 
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The anxiety and efforts of the Constitaent Assembly m its 
judicial reform had been principally directed to one angle 
point, — to insure the independence of the judge*. Whnx 
was Imotm best m fact on leaving the old behind, 

was this that it u not m general from want of intelligence 
that magistrates give wrong judgments, but from want of 
independence. This gnarantee the Constituent Assembly 
had sought for, perhaps a little too eidnsrvely m the elective 
pnnaple, which the rmolutionary legislators, following its 
example, applied to judicial offices. Experience had ihown 
that here, os in cvcrjihing else, there was some room for 
further impro\’emenL It was possible, under cerifl'n con 
ditions, to deprive these elections of the influence of popular 
passions, but the pnnaple did not the less remain one of 
the most effectual guarantees. It had also been found that 
the junsdicuon of the de paix had been extended too 
far and that a imgle tribunal for each department wus not 
suffiaent With regard to the appeal wtuii was made from 
one tnbunal to a neighbounng tribunal, the uselessness of 
such an appeal has been greatly exaggerated for the end of 
appeal is to afford the party the guarantee of double proof 
of his case, and doable authority in the decision, rather 
than a recourse to fupenor knowledge for each tribunal 
ought to possess legal knowledge m it* plenitude. 

The framers of this Constitution had announced before 
hand thu mtention of destroying the gnarantee of mdepend 
ence resulting from the elective pnnaple, by deciding that 
all the judge* should be named by the Fhst Consul, but 
they could not dispense with the necessity of providing 
another guarantee, that of bemg irremovahle. But irre 
movabihty was only an unmeamng word with the perspective 
of favours and disgrace which the Government placed before 
the eyes of the magistrates by means of promonon. To 
give the Fust Consul, m addition to the faculty of choos- 
mg judge*, the still more formidable one of eicitmg their 
ambition, of recompensing their doahty or punishing their 
resistance by envied dignities or crushing discredit, was to 
put their future in his hands, and to make the magistrate a 
kind of minigfpnn? officer and justKS an mstniment. -By 
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the side of this superior interest, unique, without price, 
bc} ond all comparison — the independence of the judge — 
e\cr)' otliei ad\anlagc nas secondarj^, or rather, every other 
ad\antage disappeared Of nliat avail were improvements 
in detail, in the absence of this supreme and a ital guarantee ? 
The new organisation brought several unquestionable 
ameliorations of the old By the creation of the civil 
tribunals of the arrondissements, which were united to the 
already existing correctional tribunals, it had placed justice 
nearer the reach of the litigants, it had limited the juris- 
diction of justices of the peace which had extended too far. 
It had regulated the jurisdiction of appeal by confiding it to 
the twentj-nine special tribunals placed in the towns w'here 
the parliaments used to sit, lastly, it had preserved the 
criminal tribunals in the chief town of each department 
None could fail to approve of all this , but the same law' 
arranged the judicial appointments m a progressive hierarchy, 
skilfully graduated to tempt the ambitious It left all these 
dignities, these lay benefices, at the arbitrary disposition of 
the Government It assigned to Government the nomina- 
tion of all the judges, of the presidents of the civil and 
criminal tribunals, of the magistrates, of all the ministerial 
officers, even that of the jurj', which had just been given 
to the prefects By the re-estabhshment of charges and 
securities it gave a finishing stroke, thus putting into the 
hand of Government all who were connected closely or 
distantly with the administration of justice By that alone 
It destroyed the independence of the magistrate, and the 
merit of some of its innovations was nothing m comparison 
with a pubhc curse like this 

The principal defect of this law had been sheltered from 
the criticisms of the Tribunate by a precaution similar to 
that which had shielded against attacks the law in the ad- 
ministrative organisation, namely, by a provision of the 
Constitution which decided that all the judges should be 
named by the First Consul This reservation m fact en- 
tirely prevented any member from attacking the general 
spirit of the law in which all the danger lay The obstacle 
appeared insurmountable to the speakers who were the most 
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opposed to the measure. Sihiillcz and Thiessd, who were 
the first to speak on the bUl, confiued themselves to point 
Ing out Its defects of detail Happily for the honour of 
the French Tribune an article of the bill furnished one of 
them with indirect means of entering into the general 
discussion which had appeared to be prohibited, and this 
cnthmlrocnt of our judicmJ institution was not accomplished 
without a protest worthy of the great cause at stake in this 
debate. 

The Constitution had assigned to the Government the 
nomination of the judges, but had said nothing of that of 
the presidents and mcc presidents of the avil and cnminal 
tribunals, nor of the ministerial o6BcerB. This gap allowed 
Ganilh to bring back the discussion on to its true ground, 
that of the independence of the judicial power Setting 
aside all secondary details of the bill, he declared that be 
would only examine it in its rebtions to pnbbc liberties, 
then, after having analysed the hierarchy of the jodicaal 
offices, the dignities and emoluments whidi the bJl placed 
at the disposition of the First Consul, \Vbat, he asked, 
will be the natural, necessary and inevitable effect of these 
dignities introduced into the orgamsation of the judicial 
power and of the nomination to them by the First Consol ? 
What will be their influence on the judges, on the tnbunals, 
on justice ? These digmties will establish relations of supe 
nonty and mfenonty between men who have equal rights, 
since they perform the same duties they will destroy the 
good feeling which ought to exist between them for the 
advantage and uhhty of the suitors, they wiH foment scanda 
lous discussions fatal to the honour of the tnbnnals. 

Again, the favour of the Fust Consul alone can distn 
bate and retam these digmtics. Those to whom they have 
once been awarded will do all th^ can to retain them, or 
at any rate occasions will occur when they most run the 
nst of loamg them. They will find themselves called upon 
to choose between interest and duty a painful situation m 
which the law ought never to place its public functionanes, 
especially the judges who give decisions on the property, 
life, and honour of atuena. lastly these dignities, being 
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annual and triennial, arc incentives to the ambition and 
intrigue of the other judges All vill bustle and struggle 
to obtain them in turn, all will be tempted to sacrifice their 
duty to the authority vhich can dispose of them Thus 
the tribunals of a free people vill henceforth only vie with 
each other in scnulit} before tlic first magistrate of the 
Republic, and the independence vhich the Constitution 
had insured them by making them irremovable will be 
dcstrojed and o^crthro^\n by the seduction of dignities 
established by the judicial organisation ’ 

In consequence, he claimed for the tribunals at least 
the right of nominating their presidents In reply to those 
vho denied that Government had any interest in influencing 
judgments, he enumerated all the causes of litigation in 
vhich It IS more or less interested — tlie Customs, the Trea- 
sur)'. Stamps, Registration, indirect Taxes, National domains 
But was not the independence of the judge still more neces- 
sary in criminal causes? The pover of the president was 
here almost arbitrary , it was in this terrible office that it 
was most urgent he should be protected against all influence 
If It were otherwise, what guarantee would there be for 
the accused ? Not even that of the juries named by the 
prefect 

‘ Remember, Tnbunes, that when the Constituent As- 
sembly,'composed of men almost all imbued with monarchical 
prejudices, established trial by jury, they carefully excluded 
all roj'al influence , they entrusted the choice of the jury 
to magistrates chosen by the people, the conduct of the 
accusation to a director of juries chosen by the people, the 
prosecution of the accusation to a pubhc prosecutor chosen 
by the people, the conduct of the discussion to a president 
of the criminal tribunal chosen by the people , in a word, 
royal authority only appeared in this great act of national 
power by a commissioner, whose duty consisted m reqmnng 
the observation of forms in the direction and apphcation of 
the law, in giving judgment 

‘ And we who have been brought up in republican pnn- 
ciples, who have had such bitter experience of arbitrary 
power in cnminal judgments, when they are under the in- 
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flucncc of Gmcmmcnt, — wc, who shudder with horror at 
the remembrance of revolutionary tribunals, have already 
voted the passing of a law which puts the choice of Junes 
at the disposition of Government, and to-day we have pro- 
posed to us a measure which places the director of the Jury 
and the president of the criminal tribunal m the handis of 
the GovemmenL ^Vhat will the criminal tnbnnal become, 
when the jury is chosen by the Government, when the 
directors of the jury the public prosecutor the president, 
and the judges, ore all guided by the passions of the Govern 
ment ? They will be simpl) commissioners of the Govern- 
ment * 

Such was this weihreasoned and prophetic speech, sober 
in Its oratoncal effects, but strong as truth itsell Those 
who have reflected on the course which our judicial institu 
Uons have run smee the day this speech was delivered wiH 
deadc whether the men who were inspued by such senti 
ments, and who expounded such views, have mented the 
contempt with which our historians have treated them.* 

Gamlh made a deep impresnon on the Assembly The 
publication of his spe^ was demanded on all sides, but 
Stanislas Garardin opposed it, reproaching him with having 
attacked the Constitution. The publication was, however 
voted, but the bill was nevertheless earned by the Tribunate 
as well as by the Legislative Body 

Together with these two laws, a number of other bills 
almost equally important were submitted to the Tribunate 
for dehbOTtion, and all were to be discussed m as short a 
time as possible, othennse the Assembly was to be de 
nounced as an obstacle to the restoration of public order 
The speakers were, to use an expression of S6iillcz, drawn 
along m a wJar hmn d of urgtn^ which seemed to aim at 

^ Artkxva Ftrlemenietrct, 

* IL Thicn allodet to tMi i^li-rnAwi fai the Tritsmite on the j«Jl 
aal «Eanl«tlaii, In the following terau i — Aa £br the jodicml oigani 
•otKM, iomo cried that it was a rdtorarioo of pariismenti ; they 
fTTinplalniHl fQ particnlsT of the jonadictloD attrThoted to the Tribunal 
of r.n«»«rirm OTTT thc Infi-ri nr nugUtiatei, aH of them objeetkra acmrcelj 
worth retr*iiiberhig And that is oil I HUtwy «f ii< Ctnxulait skJ 
iht Emfirt toL L 
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lessening their control b}' depriving them of the time neces- 
sary for the formation of a ell-grounded opinion But the 
Opposition did not fail in its duties, and we are surprised 
at the number and extent of its works, when we think of 
the short duration of the legislative session 

One of these bills furnished Benjamin Constant with an 
occasion of pointing out the political importance which the 
Tribunate might find m the right of petition, if it knew how 
to regulate the exercise of it The Tribunate was specially 
charged by the Constitution to receue individual petitions 
(Art 83) This function, combined vith that which author- 
ised it to express its opinion on laws made or to be made, 
on abuses to correct, on the improvements to be undertaken 
in all parts of the administration (Art 29), might enor- 
mously increase the political activity of the Assembly, if it 
chose to regard its rights seriously Owung to this pow^erful 
lever, which had, doubtless by inadvertence, been put into 
their hands, they might exercise a strong influence on public 
opinion And even if they found a public very httle dis- 
posed to second them in such an undertaking, w'hich was 
m fact the case, still it was their duty, in the state of anni- 
hilation to which our free institutions were reduced, not to 
neglect a single prerogative, nor to leave one of their forces 
unemployed 

The motion of Benjamin Constant was intended to in- 
crease the influence of the Tnbunate, to give it the work 
of permanently guarding the interests of the citizens and 
of moderating and checking the Government He proposed, 
in consequence, a regulation, and a mode of classifica- 
tion, which would alone have constituted an encourage- 
ment to private individuals to make use of the right of 
petition 

He made a distinction between petitions on local in- 
terests and those whose object was the interest of an indi- 
vidual , between petitions for redress of wrongs and peti- 
tions for improvements He wanted the Tribunate not to 
content itself with simply sending a bill back to the Govern- 
ment — a useless formality, of which the Government took no 
account — but, whenever a petition should be well founded. 
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he aslicd that it should be corroborated by observation and 
mfonnatjon taken in support of it Thu work would employ 
the Tribunate when the Legislative Body had dosed its 
sittings which only lasted four inonthj. 'It will then be 
seen, he said that )’Our regular busmeas is improvement, 
and opposition only your exceptional wort To oppose u 
your right to improve is your essence. Now man makes 
use of hu rights but rarely whereas he u always doing that 
which is conformable to hts natore. Constitnte yourselves, 
then, what you ought to be, — not a Chamber of perma 
nent opposition, which would be absurd, and under some 
arcumstancca even culpable, — not a Chamber of eternal 
approbation, which would be servile and culpable too, m 
certain cases, — hut a Chamber of opposition and of approba 
tion, according to the measures proposed, and a Chamber 
of improvements. Dismiss fiom jxiur mmds all apprebec 
sions as to any dread of irregplar and tumnltuous action 
by devoting yourselves to a steady and tranquil course of 
bwchcent energy and meditation. 

Chaurelin opposed the motion of Benjamin Constant, 
cleverly saymg that it was a ptUtton for fettwis This 
was true but it was exactly that which constituted the 
ment of the motion, at a tnne when public spirit was 
extinguished and hod lost oil Its organa. ChaMiron de- 
nounced the proposition os likely to funiish a new 
Erostratui with the means of lighting afresh the still 
smouldering flame of avil discordL Girardm awoke the 
recollection of petrtiotia brought to the bar of the Conven- 
tiou he Temmded his heoren of the boy of twelve yean 
of age who one day came before the assembly of represent 
atives and said I speak to you m the name of three 
millions of men. Ihe biB was thus thrown out withont 
having encountered any senous refutation its pnnapal 
fault was that it was too bold for the majority of the 
Tribunes. 

The law relative to the closing of the list of emigrants 
met with little opposition, becanse, whatever its defects, if 
was an immense improvement on the previous state of 
thmgiL The law on the emigrants, the work of anger and 
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despair, liad confounded the innocent with the guilty It 
put simple absence on a le\el \Mlh the crime of taking up 
arms against the countrj’ It sudiced to have been 

inscnbcd, rightly or wrongl}, on the list, to subject the 
emigrant to hea^y penalties After this desperate crisis, 
passions had calmed, and a large number of erasures had 
been ratified, but the la\\ still remained, and the Director)^ 
had se\eral times applied it against its enemies, in the 
course of its heedless reaction I he First Consul felt his 
position strong enough to abolish the law against emigrants, 
which a remnant of terrorist superstition still defended, and 
we must do him the justice to acknowledge that, in this 
respect, he had done what no one had dared to attempt 
before him But the measure was neither as comprehensive 
nor as generous as is usually bche\cd The inscriptions 
on the list of emigrants, made or ordered before the 
Constitution was in force, were considered as judgments, 
and these people were excluded from the benefit of the 
new legislation But those who complained of having 
been unjustlj inscribed on the list could appeal to the 
Government, which was thus made the sovereign dispenser 
of relief, and could attach to this favour whatever condi- 
tions It pleased Very soon, too, there arose, to use an 
expression of Lafayette, an indcccni stock jobbing ttJ ctasuies 
This was not all instead of restoring ipso facto, that is to 
say with full rights, the unsold propeity to emigrants 
whose names were erased from the list, as the Directory 
had done, they reserved to themselves, thanks to the 
silence of the law on this point, the power of restoring it 
or keeping it at will, according to circumstances , or they 
gave It back by successive fractions, thus securing for 
themselves a powerful means of influence In this, as in 
everything else, Bonaparte w^ould have no fixed law, no 
settled state Everything w'as to depend on his own will 
As for the Frenchmen who should henceforth be prose- 
cuted for the crime of emigrating before the promulgation 
of the new law, they were to be submitted to ordinary 
justice, and were to be judged according to the anterior 
laws, but by a spcaal jmy, a provision which had the great 
VOL I 2 G 
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defect of sancUonuig the tn^Hnaus d'exapturu To thxs 
exception was added another Confiscation could only 
take place after the claims of the creditors, the wife, and 
the children had been soUtficd The result was therefore 
that the position of emigrants convicted according to all 
legal form was better than that of persons presumed to be 
emigrants, and arrested on guspiaon by an administratiTe 
decree. Two tnbunes, Andneux and De Gary spoke m 
>-ain against this anomaly of which the object was clear 
enough. 

The objections raised agamst the pnvilege which the 
Government aisomcd in defiance of common law of arbi 
tranly deadmg upon the erasures, met with no better 
success. Boulay de la Meunhe replied to this objcctioiv 
that the emigrants having been inscribed on the list, that is 
to say condemned odraimstnitively the erasure of their 
names, that u to say their acquittal, ought to be mode m 
the same way and that to assign it to judicaaJ anthonty 
would be a thmg contrary to the demarcation of the 
powers. This was justifying usurpatjoa by usurpation. 

The errme of emigration was thus struck out of our 
Code, at least prospectively A Frenchman could fireely 
leave his country on condition of subrdittiDg to the veiatioas 
passport legislation. The First Consul demanded, however 
that in of absence delayed beyond the time accorded 
by the passport, the Govemment ibonld hare autbonty to 
sequestrate the property of the absentee after three notices 
to return. 

But this law notwithstanding its defects, produced such 
a salutary improvement, that even those who opposed it 
would certainly have preferred rt to the state of things which 
it superseded. Public opmion was less just towards a 
measure relative to the restoration of the right of disposing 
of property by will, though it was not less desirable nor less 
useful The Revolution had abolished m an almost abso- 
lute manner the bberty of bequeathing property The 
muTi who had cbQdren could only dispose by will of a tenth 
of hif substance. The new bill greatly mcretsed the dis- 
posable portion, but the right which it gave to the fiither 
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far from being unlimited, was in proportion to the number 
of Ins children This uas only a timid step towards the 
normal application of the true principles of property, as they 
were even then earned out in the United States of America 
Unhappily, the theorists of our Revolution had had too 
great a propensity to sacrifice property, like every other 
induidual right, to the State Passion for equality, dis- 
torted by the remembrance of the iniquities of the feudal 
system, had gone so far as to dream of the destruction 
of individual propert}' Every blow dealt at this had been 
applauded Not content with destroying privileges, they 
had struck at rights too These prejudices were still full 
of life 

The public considered as a victory of the Revolution all 
the restrictions that had been put on the rights of property, 
forgetting that these restrictions were so many shackles to 
the liberty of individuals, already so weak and unarmed in 
the face of the po^\er of the State There is in France an 
inveterate tendency to dispossess citizens for the profit of 
society Instead of the protector of interests, society 
is looked upon as their mistress, and the rights which she 
leaves to individuals are considered as so many favours 
granted With this tendency was mingled a certain appre- 
hension for which there were better grounds The First 
Consul had already borrowed so much from the ancient 
regime that he had awakened a good deal of distrust The 
new bill was looked upon as an essay of the same kind 
Andneuv denounced it to the Tribunate as a disgmsed 
return to the right of primogeniture and substitutions He 
demanded and obtained that the speech should be read 
which Mirabeau on his death-bed had left in manuscript on 
this subject We know, m fact, that this great man, under 
the influence of resentment against parental authority, of 
which he had been long the victim, had voted against the 
nght of bequeathing property, but as Regnauld St Jean 
d’Ang^ly remarked, this speech was no more than a rough 
sketch dictated by him to one of his numerous colleagues 
in whose work he was associated, and to which he had not 
put the flnishmg strokes It is, however, not less true that 
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on thtf point penonal suflcrings had warped that fine under 
standing, which could not later have foiled to recognise how 
ncccssaryjt is that the family should be stionglj constituted, 
m 0 democratic soaety which wishes to remain free. What, 
after al4 ore the possible abuses of the nght of bequeathing 
propert) — abuses inseparable from oil liberty and which 
can, besides, be provided for up to a certain pomt — what 
arc they compared with the cni which results from excessive 
limitation of this right, destruction of all family feding, 
annihilation of parental anthonty periodical nun of in 
dustnes falling under the law of division, and the indefimtc 
pulverisation of fortunes as of mdividnals? 

The law was attacked with ogniBcant warmth by the 
speakeri who had displa)*cd nothing but indifference towards 
measures formally duected against Uberty which proves 
how much more attachment was then felt for what were 
regarded as the interests of the Revolution than for its 
prmaples. On the other hand, sereraj of the members 
who voted wrth the Opposition, Ganilh and Benjamm Con- 
stant among others, separated on this occasion from their 
colleagues, and supported the bill a fact which proves with 
sufficient cogency how far the Opposition of the Tnbunate 
was removed from that sj^lematic and foregone resolution 
to thwart, which has been attributed to il 

The votes on the bid relative to the finances of the Year 
IX (1800-1801) 15 an additional confirmation of this state 
ment. The taxes gave a net revenue of 437 000 ooo — a 
sum recognised by every one os insuffiaent, even m times 
of peace. TTiere w er e required about aoo,ooo 000 more, 
and we were at war with the whole of Europe. In spite of 
this state of things, the Government, to the astonishment of 
every one, proposed to contmne, with very sbght modifies 
tions, for the Year IX the taxes fixed for the Year VUL 
The commission of the Tribunate voted for the rejection of 
the bill, alleging with reason that it did not propose an 
adequate revenoe.^ They presented the singular spectacle 
of an Opposition, so often termed factious, offenng the 
Government more money than it demanded. TTiere was, 

1 J'AnmdX « 5 r U Snwt Atxk Pmri 
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doubtless, a cause for this strange inversion of parts which 
was not expressed 

Under tlie more or less specious pretext of the im- 
possibility of fixing the excess of expenditure which war 
rendered necessary, an amount which might easily have 
been calculated approximately, the Government concealed 
their desire to maintain popularity with the exhausted 
population, and their hope of finding in the war itself the 
pay and keep of the troops If Bonaparte displayed so 
much art in making allies pay a ransom, w'hat resources 
w ould he not find in vanquished nations ? At the same 
time the Government dispensed wuth the obligation of 
presenting the budget a )'ear in advance, as the Constitution 
of the Year VIII required They did not increase the 
amount of receipts , but this w'as done in order to remain 
free to fix that of expenses, about which they did not intend 
to give any information till much later This twofold 
motive, which they could not avow, drove them to render 
the control of the Legislative Assembly over the finances 
entirely illusor)^, though this is a guarantee w'hich the most 
despotic monarchies have often respected as a consolation 
in servitude The objections of the commission against 
this deceptive budget, w'hich aimed at keeping back from 
the Legislative Assembly all accurate knowledge of the 
interests of the nation, w'ere recognised as just and well 
founded , but the Assembly, having no right to propose an 
amendment, could not reject so important and indispensable 
a measure How could they, to expose themselves to the 
reproach of having ruined all the services ? ‘ The Govern- 

ment asks 427,000,000,’ said Bailleul, in the sitting of 
March 12, ‘do you intend to refuse the 400,000,000, 
because you think they need 600,000,000? That would 
be a revolution, not in the state, but m nature This is the 
first time smee their existence that popular assemblies have 
been angry with a government for not asking enough ’ 
This sophism changed the ground of debate it was a ques- 
tion of control, not of the amount of money demanded But 
a spirit of conciliation overruled principles, and the budget 
was voted just as the minister of finances presented it 
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ThU law was one of the liist measures of general interest 
voted in the course of this laborious session, which was 
dosed on the ist of Apnl 1800 The Tribunate, having 
no more bDIs to discuss, dedded, upon the motion of 
Chdmcr that the members should still continue to ossemble 
dunng the s-acation of the Legisbtivc Bodj, but only on 
the 1st and i6th of each month. Thus, as we have seen 
the majonty of this Assembly supported all the plans of the 
First Consul, except two or three of quite secondary interest 
It was difficult to exact more entire compliance, i^ess the 
Tribunate bad been declared a chamber of registration. 
Its only enme consisted in numbering in its body a generous 
and enlightened, though very calm, Opposition — an Opposi- 
tion little disposed to seel, oppbuse by oratoncal glitter 
for these men spoke to a people who only gave a divided 
attention, and who freely raUied them for therr want of 
power \Viihout the support of public opinion without the 
prestige of a popular mandate, or the sympathy of a public 
that was madly enamoured of the glory of nulibuy success, 
this Oppofltion maintained with fumness, good sense, and 
mtegnty the true pnnaples of the Kevolution, against a 
headlong and unbndled ombitioD. 

Odious to their master by on unalterable moderation, which 
gave him no weapon to turn against them iroportiiunte to 
his subjects whom they reminded of the nullity of their 
republican convictions , attacked withoat respite by a host 
of servile writers , sneoed at by the Government itselfi who 
openly dcnoucc^ them m the Mentteur publishing their 
discussions m a mutilated form, sometimes even suppressing 
them altogether — -they remained resolutely fidthful to 
hl^erty with the certainty of failing to work any change m 
the desperate state of ie cause. They accepted without 
illusion this modest and self-socnficmg jarL They accom- 
plished their tntV with courage and consaentioasness, and 
with that annpliaty which sheds a lustre on the performance 
of a duty and far from having failed for want of mtelhgence, 
much of thar work might profitably be consulted to-day by 
a generation which is so proud of havmg far surpassed them. 

The generous efforts of this mmdnty were useless, and 
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historians have hitherto been more unfair towards them than 
their adversaries themselves But the future will do them 
justice. ■\^nien sev^ere history shall have to narrate the 
origin and development of that administrative despotism 
which so quickl)’- took the place of our free institutions, 
when It has to tell of the formation of that colossal figure 
with feet of clay, which was to dev^our so much substance 
and so many lives, it will preserve the memory of these 
honest and forgotten men, whose wise warnings were despised 
by a people in bondage to the fascinations of success 
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